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Columbia 
Dry Batteries 


they last langer 









Canned 
Lightnin’ 


IKE Columbia Dry Batteries, made by National 

Carbon Co., Inc., New York, Columbia Dry 

Battery advertising, prepared at Advertising Head- 
quarters, is canned lightnin’. 

Just as a spark leaps the gap between two wires 
from a live cell, so the urge to buy jumps from the 
printed page into the reader’s mind. 

Things move fast in these advertisements, for they 
sell not merely batteries, but the results that spring 
from using Columbia Dry Batteries. 

Predicating their work on the presumption that 
battery users are primarily interested in results, artist 
and copy man have galvanized Columbia Dry Bat- 
tery advertising into messages of vivid action. You 
all but hear the snappy command of bell or buzzer, 
the putt-putt-putt of motor engines, the boom of 
blasting. . 

Columbia Dry Battery advertising is another in- 
stance of looking below the surface and finding the 
thing that can be dramatized into selling power. 


N. W AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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How Shall We Criticize Our MenP 


Justice and Mercy Are Only Two of the Requisites When the Need Arises 
to Show a Temperamental Employee Wherein He Has Erred 


By Amos Bradbury 


c is with hesitation and fear 
that I approach the subject of 
telling heads ot companies how 
they should go about the task of 
criticizing the man who stands in 
need of it. When it is necessary 
for the big chief to criticize a 
good man for something he has 
done or left undone, he is in a 
difficult position. He can call the 
man down publicly, write him a 
letter, take him out to lunch, fire 
him or use indirect methods. 
Most presidents have adopted all 
of these plans at one time or an- 
other and have been successful 
sometimes in curing the fault 
without hurting the man’s work. 
At other times they have not. 
This matter of criticism, it seems 
to me, is not so much one of 
method as it is of manner. 

It was a rule laid down by 
Joubert that no man should ever 
show the reverse of a medal to 
those who have not seen its face, 
that he should never point out the 
faults of a good man to those 
who know neither his countenance 
nor his life nor the things he has 
done well. He was speaking of 
general criticism. I think his rule 
can be made to apply to modern 
business criticism with equal 
force. 

I know of one execiitive, for 
example, who, when it is neces- 
sary to call down a man by mail 
for his deeds or omissions, never 
points out to him his faults with- 
out at the same time commending 
him for something. It has some- 
times been necessary to dig back 


in the files for six months or a 
year to find something which he 
can commend. But if he can’t 
find it he won’t make the criti- 
cism. It is his idea that if a man 
hasn’t done something for which 
he can be commended during the 
past six months or a year, he is 
a man upon whom any construc- 
tive criticism would be wasted. 
He is a man who should be let go. 

The history of politics and liter- 
ature shows us that some of the 
biggest men have been those most 
savagely attacked. In like man- 
ner, some of the most progressive 
and able men in an organization 
are those who lay themselves open 
to criticism more often than a 
colorless man who is merely doing 
what he is paid to do and no 
more. The man who works only 
by the clock seldom does much 
worthy of either commendation 
or blame. The man who takes 
chances and tries to act during a 
crisis upon his own initiative 
makes many mistakes. Such a 
man can be killed off and his 
value destroyed by the wrong kind 
of criticism. Properly led and 
criticized, such a man is liable to 
become a leader in the organiza- 
tion of which he is a part. I 
know of a man, wise in the ways 
of handling men by working with 
them, who always criticizes him- 
self, pointing out the faults of a 
man who has taken a chance and 
made a mistake. “We” is a great 
word with him. He is fond of 
telling the story of a grimy work- 
man in mortar-stained overalls 
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who said to the great architect 
who was gazing at a new cathe- 
dral, “Yes, it took us five years 
to build that cathedral.” 

When a man falls down on his 
job or makes some mistake, this 
particular executive always says, 
“We would have come out better 
if we had done so and so instead 
of as we did.” Having hired the 
man in the first place and trained 
him, he takes at least part respon- 
sibility for the man’s way of look- 
ing at things. He acts as though, 
in the same situation, he would 
have made about the same mis- 
take, but he never wants the man 
to make the same sort of mistake 
twice, and this he points out to 
him by using the “we” method in- 
stead of the “you.” 

The head of a large company 
who leads a small force of high- 
priced salesmen has been very 
successful in building real morale 
among his men. Years ago he 
was “fond of the ponies” and in 
describing his methods of criti- 
cism recently he dropped naturally 
into unusual vernacular. We were 
at lunch at his club and taking a 
pencil, he used a method to which 
I strenuously object, that of writ- 
ing on the tablecloth. But his 
description did have points of in- 
terest. Every sales force contains 
different types, he said. The criti- 
cism all depends on the type. 
“Every sales force has the types 
I have. I think of mine in terms 
of horses. There’s one man I call 
the Big White Horse. He’s regu- 
lar, steady, a plodder and makes 
more calls than anybody else. He 
pulls his full share of the load 
and he’s a valuable man. His 
only real weakness is that he 
makes ‘just calls,’ instead of calls 
plus ideas with personality behind 
them. When I criticize him I 
don’t have to whip him or give 
him the spurs. My only problem 
is to get him a little excited. He 
needs to become a little more 
worked up when he calls on his 
customers. Just a flick of the rein 
does the trick. Then there’s the 
Little Black Broncho. He needs 
rough riding at times. I’ve got 
to ride him hard every orice in so 
often. He’s too aggressive. Calls 
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on a man and gets sore and wants 
to take off his coat and fight. He 
makes a fine sales record, but a lot 
of good customers call up and tell 
me never to let him call on them 
again. He argues too much. He 
gets sore at other men in the 
force, has fights with the sales 
promotion manager. He needs 
the spur and the whip. Unless 
he gets abused once in a while he 
runs wild, 


A COMER, BUT HE MUST BE LED 


“Those same methods would be 
fatal on my High Strung Arabian. 
He happens to be of Scotch-Irish 
ancestry, six feet two and a 
bundle of nerves. He goes like 
a whirlwind for a while and then 
gets blue. I suppose he’s the best 
man on the staff. He’s a comer. 
He’s on his way to be sales man- 
ager some day. He uses his own 
judgment in a jam, knows when 
to say ‘no’ when the buyer wants 
a concession he isn’t entitled to, 
and is aces high when it comes to 
resale ideas. But he’s as touchy 
as a thoroughbred Arabian horse. 
I’ve got to watch my step when I 
criticize him. The wrong words 
will throw him off for days. He 
just can’t help it. I ask him out 
to lunch when he’s made a mis- 
take, and get confidential with hir 
—get him to look at the situation 
from the organization viewpoint. 
He doesn’t really need criticism. 
He needs skilful leading, and now 
that I’ve got to understand him I 
have very little trouble. 

“Then there’s the Little Gray 
Mustang. He’s a problem. He's 
clever, quick on his feet and a 
hard worker. But he’s also the 
office politician. He loves a bit 
of gossip like the village old maid. 
He can take a simple incident and 
twist it into all sorts of sinister 
shapes to scare the rest. He needs 
criticism often. I hate to fire him 
because he knows the line back- 
ward and he’s a real worker. If 
he’d only stop working overtime 
getting’ everybody worried and 
causing suspicion to hang like a 
fog afound the place he’d be fine. 
I give him the whip once in a 
while. My method is the sunlight 
one. I get hold of one of his 
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choicest morsels and let the sun- 
light in on it at an open meeting 
some morning. The office politi- 
cian can’t stand this treatment. It 
gets this one red up to the ears 
and he’s all right for a few weeks. 

“Also I have the Wild Colts. I 
hire lots of them—give them the 
best training I can and then most 
of them move on fora tén-dollar 
raise. Sometimes I get discour- 
aged with these colts. My best 
bet with the colts is two weeks 
inside till they get corn-fed on all 
the dope here, then turn them 
loose on a few friends of mine 
who listen to their sales talk, then 
tell them just where they fell 
down. This sort of friendly criti- 
cism from the prospect himself 
has proved the most valuable sort 
for the colts. Colts also need to 
be petted and encouraged occa- 
sionally. It’s a hard jump from 
college or school into selling, and 
I remember the days when I first 
tried it. A little note of congratu- 
lation with a suggestion to try a 
certain idea on a specific customer 
is needed by the Wild Colt.” 

Another man I know has a full- 
length mirror in his office. He 
often asks a man who is getting 
grouchy to walk up to the mirror 
and take a good look at himself. 
This seemingly foolish procedure 
is in line with this executive’s 
philosophy of life: that the most 
valuable critic a good man can 
have is himself. To see himself 
as his prospect sees him often gets 
over to the man certain delicate 
suggestions about wearing apparel, 
personal appearance, and the value 
of a smile instead of a frown 
which the head of a company 
would find embarrassing to point 
out himself. 

This man gets along well with 
his men. He asks them to be their 
own critics. It is his job, he 
thinks, to find out just what is 
wrong and then to get the man 
himself to straighten it out in his 
own way. As he says, “If my car 
develops a knock or I find that 
too much friction, a sooty spark 
plug or loose valves are causing a 
loss of power, I don’t get off the 
driver’s seat and start kicking the 
car. I don’t lay it off for a week 
or junk it. I find out what the 
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trouble is and then get expert help 
to remedy it. A man is more than 
a piece of mechanism. He also 
has a heart. He is an expert 
about himself if I can reach his 
heart by making him see I am 
earnestly trying to make him more 
valuable to himself as well as to 
the company. Hard work, loyalty, 
the use of ideas in selling come 
from a man’s heart, not his legs 
or his head. If I find his heart 
isn’t right I don’t try to cut it out 
any more than a surgeon would if 
it was missing a couple of beats 
in a physical sense. 

“I study the case until I learn 
what the matter is, and then I do 
those things, with the help of the 
man, which will allow his sound 
forces to reassert themselves. 


BEWARE OF HASTY JUDGMENTS 


“If one of my salesmen is not 
working up to his capabilities, I 
don’t pass judgment on him until 
I find what is interfering with his 
usual performance. I try to real- 
ize that he has a past with the 
company when his work has been 
good. His present drop in morale 
or results is probably temporary. 
Criticism and discipline are loaded 
subjects for the chief. To be help- 
ful they must proceed from inside 
the man himself.” 

Another president has in the 
past asked a man who had done 
something requiring criticism to 
sit in his chair for a while so that 
he could more easily put himself 
in the Big Chief’s place. Then he 
puts up the case to the man on the 
information he has. He makes a 
full confession of the offense (for 
he has tried this plan only in seri- 
ous cases) and talks to the man 
exactly as if he were the boss and 
the boss the salesman. Then he 
asks the man to make a decision 
on the whole matter. Some men 
have fired themselves under this 
method, and have then been hired 
again by the Chief who told them 
they would never make good 
chiefs! 

This is a rather dramatic meth- 
od of making the salesman disci- 
pline himself. It is a good exam- 
ple of criticism imposed from 
within rather than from above, 
and is recommended only in the 
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case of men who have proved their 
real value to the concern, who are 
earnest and really desirous of 
making good in a big way. It 
won’t work on the flippant type of 
man who is happy as long as he is 
on somebody’s payroll and is try 
ing to “get by” rather than con- 
tinually to improve. 

Another thing of importance in 
this method of criticism and every 
other is possession of the full 
facts. Nothing can do so much 
to hurt a good man’s work as crit- 
icism which is not based upon a 
complete knowledge of the facts 
in the case. 

The publisher of a great daily 
newspaper told me that when the 
occasion arises to criticize a man 
he first calls up in his mind in all 
its details an unjust criticism 
which was handed to him by his 
boss long ago. On a hasty impulse 
and without knowledge of the 
facts he was “bawled out” in an 
open factory in the hearing of ten 
or twelve other employees. He 
was a young man at the time and 
had just come to a machine upon 
which the other man had spoiled 
the job. He was attacked publicly 
for a thing he hadn’t done, and 
was given no chance to explain 
the situation. From that time he 
was a disgruntled employee, and 
soon left the plant. He smarted 
under the injustice for some time 
and the incident taught him a val- 
uable lesson when he is called on 
to criticize his own men now. “It’s 
the old Golden Rule idea applied 
to the modern business organiza- 
tion,” he says. “No man can know 
how unjust criticism spoils a 
man’s work unless he has been 
through it himself. If every boss 
will look back in his own career 
and call up some incident like 
mine, I’ll guarantee that his criti- 
cisms will be more just and more 
valuable.” 

My talks with various Big 
Chiefs on this subject of criticism 
make me realize once more what 
a real job each has on his hands. 
He must maintain the balance of 
his organization. He must praise 
sometimes, he must blame at 
others, and the task in either case 
is not easy. He must know the 
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types of his men, their qualities, 
their limitations and their value. 
It is not easy to be a Big Chief. 
Perhaps that is why there are so 
few of them. 

But one thing stands out. If 
the Big Chief is just and a white 
man all the way through, his criti- 
cism is also just and, therefore, 
welcome by men who are earnestly 
trying to work along the same 
lines, 

Shakespeare used a_ phrase 
“even-handed justice.” 

It’s a good phrase. It gives 
food for thought. It has a decid- 
edly two-sided application. 


C. B. Hayes Sees Favorable 
Outlook for 1924 


C. B. Hayes, president of the Hayes 
Wheel Company, Jackson, Mich., in a 
recent statement Said that sales for 1923, 
in terms of units of product sold, are 
the largest in the history of the com- 
pany. They exceeded any previous year 
by more than 50 per cent. Discussing 
the prospects for 1924, he said that the 
outlook appeared favorable. Sales for 
the first two months show an increase 
of approximately 33 per cent over the 
corresponding two months last year. 

The total amount of sales reported 
for 1923 was $19,737, 725 as against 
$13,483,915 in the previous year. Costs 
amounted to $18,234,201 in 1923 and 
$12,380,442 for 1922. 

Net profits for 1923 amounted to 
$1,302,066, after deducting charges and 
= This compares with $973,243 in 


Conestogo Mills Appoint 
Marschalk and Pratt 


The advertising account of the 
Conestogo Mills, Lancaster, Pa., has 
been placed with Marschalk and Pratt. 
Incorporated, New York advertising 
agency. Conestogo Mills are the manu 
facturers of Conestogo woven ticking 
for which Amory, Browne & Com- 
pany, New York, are distributors. 


Lantern Club to Hold Annual 
Meeting 


The annual dinner and _ entertain 
ment of, the Lantern Club of Boston. 
an organization of publishers’ represen- 
tatives will be held on Monday eve 
ning, March 24, at the Boston Athletic 
Association. 

) 


Thresher Service Incorporates 


The name of Thresher Service Ad 
yertising, New York, has been changed 
to Thresher Service, Inc. No change 
in ownership or personnel is involved 
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ANNOUNCING COLOR INSERTS 
FOR NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE 


In order to meet the growing demand for color- 
advertising in Needlecraft Magazine a four-page 
insert will be added starting with the October 
1924 issue. 


Each will be printed on heavy stock, same as the 
cover, on Miehle flat-bed presses, in four colors. 
Perfect printing guaranteed. 


Pages 1 and 2 will appear in the front of the 
advertising section; pages 3 and 4 midway 
between the center and back of the magazine. 


Pages 1, 3 and 4 are available for advertising. 
Page 2 will be used for editorial in colors. 


Rate: $4500.00 for four colors. Circulation 
guarantee, 1,000,000—100% net, paid. 


Forms close 20th third month; i. e., forms for 
October close July 20th. 


Each insert will represent one-sixth of the total 
color-advertising space in Needlecraft, insuring 
exceptionally high attention-value. 


Positions will be booked in the order received. 


Robert B. Johnston 


Advertising Manager 
New York 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives 
Boston 





Member A. B. C. 











The Government's 
Radio Advertising — Interview 





Attitude on 


with Secretary Hoover 


Radio Communication Is a Public Trust and Must Be Regulated as 
Will of the People Directs—While Government Has Not Pro- 
hibited Radio Advertising It Has Not Encouraged It 


Special Washington Correspondence 
ARIOUS reports of Secre- 
tary Hoover’s statement con- 
cerning pending radio legislation 
before the House Committee on 
the Merchant Marine, last week, 
have occasioned the expression of 
much conflicting opinion as to the 
Government’s attitude toward di- 
rect advertising by radio. Con- 
fusion, however, is undoubtedly 
the result of the playing up of 
“highlights” in newspaper arti- 
cles, for the intent of the entire 
statement regarding this phase of 
advertising, as the Secretary ex- 
plained it to Printers’ Inx’s rep- 
resentative, is unmistakably clear. 

The emphasis of the single sen- 
tence of the statement, “Radio 
communication is not to be con- 
sidered as merely a business car- 
ried on for private gain, for pri- 
vate advertisement, or for the 
entertainment of the curious,” has 
evidently created the impression in 
some quarters that the Secretary 
was asking for legislation to pro- 
hibit all forms of radio advertis- 
ing, and all other efforts to make 
broadcasting profitable. 

Conversely, stressing by news- 
papers of the Secretary’s declara- 
tion, “We cannot allow any per- 
son or group of persons to place 
themselves in a position where 
they can censor the material 
which shall be broadcast to the 
public, nor do I believe that the 
Government should ever be placed 
in the position of censoring this 
material,” has led others to be- 
lieve that he is in favor of with- 
drawing all restrictions. 

The statement as a whole is 
particularly significant at this time, 
when radio broadcasting seems to 
be threatened with the control of 
a combine, and since the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is combining to broad- 





cast paid-for indirect advertise- 
ments at the rate of $100 for ten 
minutes. There can be no doubt 
as to Secretary Hoover’s opposi- 
tion to radio monopoly of every 
kind, since in his statement he 
recommended amendments to the 
White bill, which the committee 
is considering, that would make 
its preventive power in this di- 
rection more workable. But so far 
as advertising is concerned, he 
reiterated the opinions he ex- 
pressed to the committee and 
explained that the matter de- 
pended on the conditions that 
made more adequate legislation 
necessary. 


RAMIFICATIONS OF RADIO 


“Although the development of 
radio distribution has been very 
great,” he said, “we have probably 
merely reached the threshold of 
the development of one of the 
most important discoveries bear- 
ing on education, amusement, cul- 
ture and business communication, 
that humanity has realized. And 
no single person or group should 
ever have the right to determine 
what communication may be made 
by radio to the American people. 
That, I have stated as a general 
principle which must be dealt with 
as an assurance of public interest 
for all time. 

“Radio communication is a pub- 
lic concern, impressed with the 
public trust, and it must be con- 
sidered primarily from the stand- 
point of public interest to the 
same extent and upon the basis 
of the same general principles as 
all other public utilities. In recog- 
nition of these facts, the super- 
vision of radio communication ex- 
ercised by-the Radio Service of 
the Department of Commerce has 
been with the sole idea of guard- 
ing the public interest and welfare. 
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“The Radio Service has not 
encouraged the broadcasting of 
advertisements, nor has it licensed 
any stations for the purpose of 
advertising. And it is extremely 
doubtful that any large audience 
of listeners by radio would ac- 
cept straight advertising matter 
of any kind sent to them by the 
coe 

“T€ is well established that the 
successful broadcasting station 
must appeal either to a desire for 
instruction or a demand for en- 
tertainment, and it is necessary for 
the broadcaster to hold his audi- 
ence by giving the people what 
they want, for they can walk out 
on him by the slightest turn of a 
dial. ; 

“Since radio communication is 
a public trust, it must be con- 
ducted in a manner to conform 
with the public interests, so far as 
the interests can be determined, 
and if it is ever demonstrated that 
the part of the public which uses 
radio wants to give its attention 
to broadcast advertisements 
see no reason why it should not be 
allowed to do so. The public 
should be and is the judge.” 

Supplementing Secretary Hoov- 
er’s statements, it seems well here 
to recall an article, “Why Radio 
Advertising Is  Impracticable,” 
which was published in PrinTERs’ 
Inx of November 15, 1923. This 
article, the result of a special in- 
vestigation, states that all officials 
and experts of the Radio Service 
and the Bureau of Navigation, of 
the Department of Commerce, 
after exhaustively studying the re- 
actions of the public, are unani- 
mously opposed to every attempt 
to use the radio for direct adver- 
tising purposes. 

“We are trying to emphasize the 
fact,” the Secretary concluded, 
“that radio communication is a 
public utility. And so far as the 
Government is concerned, the pri- 
mary effort must be to determine 
and express the will of the public.” 

There is a clause in the act now 
pending before Congress which 
states that “The Secretary of 
Commerce from time to time, as 
public convenience, interest or 
necessity may in his judgment 
require, shall . . . make, alter and 
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revoke regulations applicable to all 
licensed: stations not inconsistent 
with this Act or any other Act 
of Congress or with the terms 
binding .on the United States of 
any radio communication conven- 
tion to ‘which the United States 
is a party.” 

So, just as the pending White 
Act recognizes the authority of 
international conventions, the de- 
partment can endeavor, in the ex- 
ercise of its authority, to put into 
effect the recommendations of the 
best thought of the industry as 
expressed through the annual 
Radio Telephony Conference. In 
regard to advertising, the Radio 
Service Bulletin, of May 1, 1922, 
published by the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, of the Department of 
Commerce, reported the expres- 
sion of the conference of that year, 
as follows: 

“The conference experienced the 
greatest difficulty in providing 
even partly for the generally de- 
manded services. The conference 
therefore disapproved of the 
elimination of essential services 
by the introduction of. direct ad- 
vertising which might be expected 
to require extensive assignment of 
wave bands if permitted at all.” 

And regarding the indirect ad- 
vertising of merchandise, and the 
many opportunities a _ paid-for 
broadcasting service offers for 
misrepresentation and deceptive 
practices, the public has the same 
protection and can rely upon the 
same legal principles that now 
govern the publication of such 
matter in newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


Charles W. Hoyt Company 
Advances T. F. Flanagan 


Thomas F. Flanagan, of the Charles 
W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed an 
account executive. He succeeds the late 
George L. Maurer, who had been vice 
president. Mr, Flanagan who has been 
with the Hoyt agency for several years. 
was recently in charge of the department 
of sales management. He was ‘formerly 
general sales) manager of the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company. 





Petrograd Becomes Leningrad 

Postmaster Morgan, of the New York 
Post Office, has been informed in a 
letter from Moscow, Russia, that Petro 
grad is to be called Leningrad. 


— 
~ 
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Education 


The education of the children is 
of primary importance in The 
Youth’s Companion homes. 


@ Many hours of thought and planning are 
devoted to the proper selection of the 
schools for each boy and girl by both the 
parents and the children. 


@ Both naturally turn to The Youth’s 
Companion to guide them in the selection 
of these schools, as they do in the choice 
of the many other things that go to make 
up the life of their family—food, clothes, 
automobiles, etc. 


@ There are 300,000 homes in which The 
Youth’s Companion stands in this confi- 
dential relation. 


The Youth’s Companion 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Boston New York Chicago 
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New England Agencies Give 
Dinner to Staffs 


“To promote by closer personal con- 
tact a fuller interchange of ideas, 
thereby obtaining a clearer  under- 
standing of the problems of our pro- 
fession to the end that by greater 
aaa we can better serve the pub- 
ic 

This extract from the constitution 
of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies was taken as_ the 
theme of a dinner given by the New 
England Council of that organization 
to the personnel and staffs of its mem- 
bers at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, last week. 

. E. Greenleaf, chairman of the 
New England Council, presided and 
made the address of welcome. The 
principal speaker was James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, executive secretary of _ the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, who described the aims and 


principles of the association in an 
address on “The Four A’s.” 
Other speakers were S. Alfred Con- 


over, national secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies, 


on “See New England First”; Miss 
Laurice T. Moreland, of the ‘George 
Batten Company, on “The Woman 


of It,” and Paul M. Hollister, of Bar- 


ton, Durstine & Osborn, on “New 
England.” Staff members of four- 
teen New England agencies were in 


attendance. 


Cement Account for Hoyt 
Agency 

The advertising account of the Penn- 
sylvania Cement Company, New York, 
has been placed with the Charles W. 
Hoyt Company, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. Newspapers will be used 
in a campaign which will be conducted 
in large industrial centres. 


G. Howard Harmon Forms 
Own Business 

G. Howard Harmon has formed an ad- 
vertising business under the name of 
G. Howard Harmon, Inc. He will open 
an office at New York on March 31. 
Mr. Harmon has been vice-president of 
the Morse International Agency for the 
last fifteen years. 


“New England Homestead” 
Appoints J. C. Billingslea 


J. C. Billingslea, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, Chicago, has been appointed 
to represent New England Homestead, 
Springfield, Mass., in the Western field. 


A. Schilling ve Company 
Appoint M. E. Harlan 


A. Schilling & Company, San Fran- 


cisco, coffee, tea, spices, extracts, etc., 
have appointed M. Harlan, San 
Francisco advertising agent, to direct 


their advertising. 
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St. Louis Bank Advances 
Walter B. Weisenburger 


Walter B. Weisenburger, director of 
advertising and assistant to the presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, St. Louis, was elected a vice- 
president at a meeting of the directors 
last week. Mr. eisenburger is a 
former president of the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis. He was at one 
time secretary of publicity for the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce and was 
identified with the early movement tc 
advertise St. Louis which resulted in 
raising the first municipal advertising 
fund four years ago. 


N. P. Rowe Joins 
Potts-Turnbull 


Nelson P. Rowe, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Kansas City Star, has 
joined the Omaha office of The Potts- 
Turnbull Company, Inc. advertising 
agency. He had previously been with 
the Potts-Turnbull company for two 
and one-half years, during which time 
he served as an artist and assistant to 
the manager of the mechanical depart- 
ment. 
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Marvee Lake with “Hearst’s 
International Magazine” 


Lake has been appointed 

representative in  Phila- 
delphia and Southern territory for 
Hearst’s International Magazine, New 
York. Mr. Lake was manager of this 
territory for Cosmopolitan, New York, 
for nearly five years. Since January 1, 
he has been assocjated with the New 
York office of Lord & Thomas. 


Marvee 
advertising 


Has Remington-Noiseless 
Account 


The advertising account of the Rem- 
ington-Noiseless Typewriter Corpora- 
tion, successor to The Noiseless Type- 
writer Company, will be directed by 
the New York office of The Caples 
Company, Inc., advertising agency. 
This agency also directs the account 
of the Remington Typewriter Company. 


Marvel Equipment Account 
for H. K. McCann 


The Marvel Equipment Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of oil, grease 
and gasoline dispensing equipment. has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Cleveland office cf The H. K. McCann 
Company. 


Goodman & Suss Account for 


Presbrey 
The Goodman & Suss Company, 
Rochester, N. +» manufacturer of 
men’s clothing has placed its adver- 


tising account with the Frank Presbrey 
Company, New York advertising 
agency. 
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Western New York centers 


in the 


Buffalo Sunday Times 
Radio Magazine 


It Covers a Fertile but as yet 
Undeveloped Radio Field and 


Carries More Radio Advertising 


Than Its Two Competitors 
combined. 





Over 


sao BUFFALO TIMES 2% 


Evening 


NORMAN E. MACK, Editor and Publisher 





New York National Representatives Chicago 


Detroit VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. San Francisco 
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AnyManufacturer Fi 


..who has a standard 
product to sell 





. who is seeking sales 
in the rich Chicago 
territory 


..who is interested in 
low sales cost 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1 
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‘| & Will Find That 


his sales message in the 
Sunday HERALD and 
EXAMINER 


. . printed over a million times in 
a single issue 





.. placed in over a million pros- 
perous homes simultaneously 


..and read by several million 
consumers in the country’s 
richest market 


will naturally be trans- 
lated into sales. 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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February Advertising in Chicago 


This statement of display advertising for the month of 
February, 1924, is striking evidence of The Chicago Daily 
News’ leadership in the six-day field in the following 
important classifications: 





Automobiles - - - - - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 29,691 lines. 
The next highest score, The Post, 20,913 lines. 


Books - - - - = « « « « « « THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 11,783 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and Sunday 
Tribune combined, 8,138 lines. 


Churches - - - - - = - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 6,973 lines. bd 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and Sunday 

Tribune combined, 1,466 lines. 


Department Stores - - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 507,634 lines. ° 
The next highest score, The American, 223,066 lines. 


Foodstuffs - - - - - - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 65,711 lines. 
The next highest score, The Ametican, 64,131 lines. 


Furniture - - - - - - - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 88,954 lines. 
The next highest score, The American, 68,813 lines. 


Hardware - - - - - - = - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 1,379 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 1,203 lines. 


Hotels - - - - - ~ = « = « THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 4,883 lines. 
The next highest score, The American, 3,975 lines. 


Household Utilities - - - - THE DAILY NEws Fl RST! 


The Daily News, 16,915 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and Sunday 
Tribune combined, 12,792 lines. 


Out of the Loop Stores - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 131,728 lines. 
The next highest score, The American, 37,714 lines. 


Total Display Advertising - THE DAILY NEws F | R S T! 


The Daily News, 1,142,420 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 832,382 lines. 


THE DAILY NEWS 
FIRST in Chicago 


Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service 
subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers. 
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Opportunity Knocks at the Door— 
Advertising Sells It 


A Five-Year Drive by the Wheeler, Osgood Company to Boost Sale 
of Fir Doors 


T= Wheeler, Osgood Com- 
pany claims to be the world’s 
largest manufacturer of doors. 
The company’s plant turned out 
1,000,000 doors in 1922 and is now 
prepared to manufacture on a 
one-shift basis 
1,500,000 doors a 
year. 

The business was 
established in 1889. 
It was at first a 
shop devoted to 
production for local 
consumption of 
sash, doors and 
millwork. In 1893, 
T. E. Ripley, who 
had joined’ the 
organization a year 
after it started 
made a_ venture- 
some trip into the 
Middle West and 
got together orders 
from twenty deal- 
ers to ‘make pos- 
sible the first pooled 
car shipment. It 
is claimed that this 
first carload passed 
enroute the last car 
of Eastern doors 
to be sent to the 
Pacific coast. 

When cedar for 
doors seemed no 
longer a_ practical mere 4 
wood due to its 
growing scarcity in 
the grades suitable 
for doors, the 
Wheeler, Osgood 
Company pioneered 
in the manufacture 
of doors from fir. 
In 1911 it intro- 
duced the three- ' ; 
ply veneer panel. Electrification 
of the mill followed the war and 
in 1919 the company went into 
exclusive production of doors and 
sash, which is now expected to 









Do your doors show 
the bangs and mars? 


special manage 
The WHEELER. OSGOOD COMPANY 
Y - 


DOORS 


Will not swell, shrink or warp 


HOW THE TRADE-MARKED DOOR 
STORY IS TOLD TO CONSUMERS 


be its permanent operating policy. 
A logical next step was the 


trade-marking of the product and 
this was followed by a determina- 
tion to advertise the doors na- 
tionally. 


“Hereafter,every 
door we make will 
be trade-emarked 
and will bear a 
concise, definite 
guarantee,” said 
George J. Osgood, 
vice-president of 
the company. “Our 
distributors and 
dealers are author- 
ized to back up 
this guarantee. As 
a final step, we 
are inaugurating a 
policy of national 
consumer advertis- 
ing that, during 
1924, will carry the 
message of Lam- 
inex and Woco 
doors to approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 
people.” 

The company has 
advertised for some 
years in lumber 
trade journals, but 
the campaign now 
starting is its first 
attempt to sell 
doors and sash na- 
tionally to the con- 
sumer through ad- 
vertising. 

Coincidental with 
the start of con- 
sumer advertising, 
the company, 
adopted a new 
trade-mark name 
for its chief prod- 
uct, veneer doors, the name being 
Laminex. Laminex is to be the 
leader in the family of Woco prod- 
ucts, the Woco line including doors 
made without the use of veneer, 
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and sash. The drive is on Laminex, 
which lends itself to an interesting 
advertising story. 

In selecting the name, the com- 
pany aimed to convey the impres- 
sion that the doors were of ply 
construction, but wanted to get 
away from any suggestion of 


Now 
a nationally-known, 
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has been supplemented with a 
visit by a specialty salesman who 
is covering the country, attempt- 
ing to sell the jobbers, and 
through the dealers, on a tie-up 
which will help bring maximum 
results from the advertising. 

A broadside, in advance of the 
advertising, was 
mailed to 15,000 well- 
rated lumber and 
millwork dealers, the 
broadside carrying 
with it a _ postcard 
whereby the dealer 
might ask for further 
details. The response 
from this mailing has 
been very _ satisfac- 
tory. The return 
cards are being re- 
ferred to jobbers, 
| who turn them over 

to salesmen covering 


trade-marked door! the territory from 


nark and affix 








also perfected machinery 
ain stiles and rails, as well 


a definute replacement 


ner now He can te 
we supply a plan for you to cash in on Laminex advertising 


The Wheeler, Osgood eo 
Tecoma, Washington, The Lumber Capital of America 





which the inquiry 
came. 

The consumer ad- 
vertising and the 
advertising in trade 
and industrial papers 
both carry offers of a 
oi yore booklet. Two differ- 
aw ent booklets have 
been prepared, the 
consumer book being 
naturally less techni- 
cal than that which 


LAMINEX DOORS "i f..03"" 


WILL NOT SHRINK, SWELL 


THE NEWS IS GIVEN TO THE TRADE IN BUSINESS these 


PUBLICATIONS 


veneer. The word “veneer,” to 
the layman, suggests an overlay 
of expensive lumber over a core 
of inferior material. Housewives 
believe, for example, that, since 
solid mahogany is more expensive 
than mahogany veneer, it must be 
superior, and the fact that this 
does not always follow is hard to 
drive home. 

The present distribution of the 
company’s products is through 
jobbers to dealers, and this dis- 
tribution chain will be maintained. 
The company’s regular sales force 
is explaining the advertising pro- 
gram to dealers, and this work 





vaRrT As inquiries for 
booklets are 
received and handled, 
the inquiries are 
segregated and those in the terri- 
tory of the various jobbers will 
be referred to them once a week 
and by them to the dealer in the 
inquirer’s home town. It is ex- 
pected that the jobbers’ salesmen, 
calling with definite inquiries as 
proof of the pull in the advertis- 
ing, will be able to sell Woco 
products, and particularly Lami- 
nex doors, to dealers who have 
not hitherto handled the line. 
Dealer helps, offered free, in- 
clude mortised electros or mats 
for a local newspaper tie-up, at- 
tractive metal signs to identify 
the dealer as one who _ handles 
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Laminex doors and other Woco 
products, and lantern slides for 
use in moving-picture shows. The 
newspaper advertisements permit 
the dealer to show his name, and 
they are a bit unusual in that they 
also permit him to list other na 
tionally advertised products used 
in home construction, these in 
cluding oak flooring, roofing, 
shingles, cement and lumber. 


: , ae 
New York “Tribune” Buys 
New York “Herald” 

The New York Tribune has purchased 
the New York Herald, including its 
Paris edition, and publication of the com 
bined morning newspapers started on 
March 19 at the Tribune plant, under 
the name of The New York Herald and 
the New York Tribune. This name will 
eventually be simplified to the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 

The two newspapers should have been 
merged two or three years ago, said 
Mr. Munsey in a statement to Herald 
readers, “The great obstacle to amalga- 
mation,”’ he continued, “has hitherto lain 
in the fact that the owner of neither 
paper was willing to sell. Meanwhile 
the costs of newspaper publishing in 
New York have mounted higher and 
higher until today they are appalling.” 

The Herald was founded by James 
Gordon Bennett in 1835 and has been 
owned by Frank Munsey since January, 
1920. The Tribune, owned by Ogden 
Reid, was founded by Horace Greeley 
in 1841. Whitelaw Reid became asso- 
ciated with the paper in 1868, later 
assuming control, which he retained until 
1905. His son, "Ogden Reid, joined the 
staff a few years later, and became presi- 
dent and editor in 1913. 

As the Tribune was a family heritage, 
Mr. Reid felt the duty of its continua- 
tion. In his statement to Tribune readers 
he recalls its history: 

“The Tribune, under Horace Greeley 
and Whitelaw Reid, has had in_ its 
eighty-three years of life a lasting effect 
upon the destinies of the nation. 

‘In this merger, too, are the individ- 
uality and tradition of another famous 
morning paper, Charles A. Dana’s Sun, 
absorbed by the Herald in 1920 and 
perpetuating its name today in one of 
the strongest evening newspapers in the 
country. There is also included the 
Press, a pioneer in the reporting of 
American sport.’ 

Mr. Munsey, when he purchased the 
Herald in 1920, combined it with the 
Sun, a morning newspaper, which with 
the E vening Sun, came under his control 
in 1916. Mr. Munsey continues the pub- 
lication of his two evening newspapers at 
New York, the Sun, with which the 
Globe was consolidated last June, and 
the recently combined Telegram and 


Evening Mail. 


O. W. Goess has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of The 
Better Tires Company, Chicago. 
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Technical Advertisers Discuss 
™ ~* . 
Closer Tie-up with Sales 
“Tying Up Sales and Advertising” 
was the subject discussed by the speakers 
at a meeting of the Technical Publicity 
Association which was held at the Ma 
chinery Club, New York, on March 13. 


*O. S. Tyson, vice president of Rickard 


and Company, Inc., emphasized the im 
portance of co-operation between the ad 
vertising department and the — sales 
department. Advertising must be so 
planned, he said, that it will not result 
in tying the salesman up in a knot. 

There is a great deal of information 
with which the salesman comes in con- 
tact in his field work which can be used 
to advantage by the advertising depart 
ment, said F. P. Blanchard, of the Bul 
lard Machine Tool Company. When 
salesmen are in the field investigating 
new projects where Bullard machines 
can be used, he explained, there is cer- 
tain definite information which they can 
obtain. This gives the advertising depart- 
ment something on which to base its 
activities and takes the business out of 
the approximation stage. 

Harry A. Grace, advertising manager 
of the Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
staged a demonstration of the plan used 
by his company’s salesmen in_ getting 
dealers to sell Mazda lamps. He was 
assisted by M. C. Turpin, who acted as 
the Westinghouse jobber, and E. M. 
Beach, who acted the part of a dealer 
prospect. In this sketch, Mr. Grace 
showed how the Westinghouse company 
tied up advertising with sales by mak 
ing the dealer familiar with the dealer 
help material he receives from the com- 
pany. 


. T x 
Mills Novelty Company Plans 

~ > 

Campaign 

The Mills Novelty Company, Chicago. 

Mills Violana, Mills electric piano, and 
other musical instruments, plans a_ spe 
cial advertising campaign using business 
papers and direct-mail advertising, 
Printers’ Ink is informed by Harry 
E, Steiner, general sales manager. The 
account has been placed with The Rich 
ardson-Briggs Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency. 


Columbus Varnish Account for 
John S. King 


The Columbus Varnish Company. 
Columbus, Ohio, manufacturer of 
furniture, architectural, coach anid 
automobile varnishes, and Peerless 
automobile finishes, has appointed The 
John S. King Company, Cleveland, 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising. 


Made Vice-President of 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


Andrew Coburn, who as previously re 
ported had been elected a director of 
Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, also has been elected 
a vice-president. 
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Stamp Collector 
Combs the Country with 
Advertising 





Not Having Time to Make Pil- 
grimages throughout the Coun- 
try in Search of Unusual Stamps, 
Cleveland Collector Turns to an 
Intensive Newspaper Campaign 
with Much Success 


NATIONAL advertising 

campaign for the purpose 
of locating and purchasing large 
lots of old used postage stamps, 
which has been successfully car- 
ried on during the past four years 
by W. W. MacLaren of Cleve- 
land, is an illustration of some of 
the unusual uses to which adver- 
tising is being put. 

Mr. MacLaren has been a col- 
lector of postage stamps for sev- 
eral years and in late years has 
confined himself largely to col- 
lecting United States stamps, es- 
pecially the stamp on the envelope, 
showing both the stamp and can- 
cellation used. As his collection 
grew it became increasingly diffi- 
cult for him to get additional 
material through stamp dealers 
and he decided that it would be 
necessary for him to go out over 
the country and find such mate- 
rial as he wanted, in old homes 
and offices where it might be 
stored. Being a busy man Mr. 
MacLaren did not have the time 
to spend on extended collecting 
pilgrimages so he decided to try 
advertising. 

The first year Mr. MacLaren 
appropriated $250 for his adver- 
tising campaign and secured an 
advertising agency to place the 
copy. They made a careful study 
of the field and the copy possi- 
bilities and decided to use classi- 
fied advertising in country news- 
papers only, working by counties 
and States in such a way as to 
cover thoroughly a specific section 
of the country at a time. 

The advertiser realized from 
the beginning that one of his 
greatest problems was not so 
much to locate the material that 
he wanted as to inspire persons 
living at a distance with confi- 
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dence enough in him that they 
would send the stamps for exami- 
nation so that he could make 
them an offer. Both the copy and 
means of subsequent procedure 
were framed to meet this situa- 
tion. His first copy read some- 
thing like this: 
WANTED—GRANDFATHER’S LOVE LETTERS 

There are lots of old letters stored in 
many an attic. These letters may have 
stamps that I would be willing to buy. 
You keep the letters and send me the 
envelopes with the stamps on for ex- 
amination so that I may make an offer, 
Or write me about what you have, etc., 
etc. 


Replies came which _ enabled 
Mr. MacLaren to open up corre- 
spondence with people who had 
lots of old stamps and he worked 
out a system of follow-up by 
which he induced them to send 
samples showing the kind of 
stamps offered, through which he 
was able to form an idea of the 
value of the lot and make an of- 
fer. He found that he met with 
his best success after he had made 
one or two purchases in a certain 
locality so that he could refer 
others who wrote in, to nearby 
persons with whom he had had 
dealings. 

The first year’s campaign was 
so successful that Mr. MacLaren 
raised his appropriation to $500 
the second year and the third year 
he spent $1,150. This season his 
appropriation is larger still and re- 
sults are increasingly satisfactory. 

In this way Mr. MacLaren has 
combed the smaller towns of sev- 
eral Eastern and Southern States 
for old stamps, he has built up 
what is said to be a very valu- 
able collection of old stamps on 
the envelopes and has sold enough 
material which was not suited for 
his collection to make the whole 
business profitable. He says that 
he has worked out a method of 
adding zest to his avocation 
which would be impossible for 
him save through the aid of news- 
paper advertising. 


“Toilet Requisites” to Change 


Size 
Toilet Requisites, New York, will 
change its page size to 8% inches by 
a% inches beginning with the April 
numb er. 
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Covering the Roofs of 


PHILADELPHIA 


There are more than half a million homes in Phila- 
delphia and its suburbs.—Most of these are of the famous 
Philadelphia two-story type. 

Their roofs average 1000 square feet or a total of five 
hundred million square feet of roof, and this does not 
include the staggering sq. ft. area of the roofs of the 
many buildings of Philadelphia’s 16,000 manufacturing 
plants. 

Half of these homes are owned by the families that 
live in them and many of the other half are now being 
bought by their occupants through Building and Loan 
Associations. 

As these roofs have to be renewed, what manu- 
facturer of roofing materials is getting the business? 

Is it you, or are you leaving this to your more enter- 
prising competitors? 

Remember, in Philadelphia it is usually the occupant 
of a house who has the say as to what kind of roofing 
goes on his house. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for the year 1923— 
u N copies 
In : 505,035 a day. 
Philadelphia The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 


Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 





NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
814 Park-Lexington Cc. L. Weaver Mortimer Bryans 
Building Verree & Conklin, Inc. 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 
(46th & Park Ave.) 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen Ray A. Washburn 
28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
Boulevard 681 Market St. 


(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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New York’s Greatest 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 2 COLUMBUS CIRCIL 
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Radio Audience 


More than a million people in New York and 
suburbs read the New York Evening Journal every 
day—and a tremendous number are reading the 
Daily Radio Feature Page and the Big Mid-Week 
Radio Section every Wednesday. 


Thousands upon thousands of letters received 
from New York Evening Journal Radio Fans 
furnishes unmistakable evidence of the intense 
interest and unusual selling opportunities for 
Radio Sets and Radio Parts among an audience 
larger than you could pack into all of Greater New 
York’s 700 theatres. 


A radio advertiser featuring Atwater-Kent, 
DeForest, Fada, Grebe, Freed-Eisemann and DX- 
Rose-Sr., sold over $8,000 worth of radio sets and 
received over 350 inquiries by mail on an invest- 
ment of $250. 


NEW YORK E 


America’s Greatest Evening Newspaper 
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Another, through an error in price, had to call on 
1 Police Headquarters for protection against the 
crowd that jammed his store on Wednesday, 
February 27th, the day the ad appeared. 





This proves how closely readers follow the New 
York Evening Journal’s radio pages. 


Bought by more than 625,000, read by more than 
a million daily, it assembles for radio advertisers 
a larger group of buyers possible to sell to than 
any other evening paper in the whole country. 
More than the combined circulation of the next 
two New York evening papers by a liberal margin. 


The Evening Journal was the first New York news- 
paper to. publish a Daily Radio Feature Page and 
now in addition, publishes a Mid-Week Radio Sec- 
tion of four full-size pages or more, run as a regular 
part of the paper every Wednesday. 





Largest evening circulation plus intensive reader 
interest makes New York Evening Journal adver- 
tising produce big results. 
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Getting 
Distribution— foundation for a steady increase in 


is lowers the cost per sale when intro- 
uick ducing your merchandise in a new 
market and builds a dependable 


business right from the start. 























Send at once 
for a_ survey 
of your sales 
possibilities in 
this market. 


Read This Letter from “Delta Pearls!” 


“This is to inform you that while mak- 
ing a test case of the City of Milwaukee 
in connection with the proposed adver- 
tising campaign in The Journal on 
‘Delta Pearls,’ we have found it easier 
to secure quick distribution in this city 
than in any other city in the country 
that we have tackled. 


“We attribute this to a great extent to 
the dealers’ cooperation and respon- 
siveness to Journal advertising and to 
the work which your Merchandising 
Service Bureau did for us. 


“While we originally planned to devote 
one week to the securing of distribution 
in Milwaukee, by reason of the fore- 
going facts the work was accomplished 
in three days.” 


Yours very truly, 


L. Heller & Son, Inc. 
(Signed) H. G. Harris 













Wisconsin people than any 
other publication in the world 


—Read by more Milwaukee and Jot Milwaukee 


FIRST- by Merit 


























Five Ways to Win Jobbers’ 
Enthusiasm 


What Manufacturers Are Doing to Stimulate Jobbers and Their 
Representatives 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Co_tumsus, Ouro, Feb. 15, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Facing the necessity of increasing our 
sales through jobbers and representa- 
tives, we are trying to hit upon some 
competitive plan which will appeal to 
the selling agencies. This would 
probably involve contests with a bonus 
or prize for successful contestants. Do 
you know of any large company, pref- 
erably in the machinery class, which 
has tried out such a scheme? ; 

Any suggestions or help you can give 
us will be highly appreciated. 

Tue JerrrREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Tue Rep Press, LimitTep 
Hamitton, Canapa, Feb, 25, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Would you be good enough to give 
us references to recent articles on how 
manufacturers have induced wholesalers 
or jobbers’ salesmen to push their line? 
One of our customers has put the propo- 
sition up to us and we would like to 
learn how others have done it before we 
make any suggestions of our own, 

. M. Exxiort, 
Manager, Sales and Service. 


OTH these questions pertain 

to the same problem. Getting 
more co-operation from jobbers 
and their representatives is a 
question that interests nearly 
every manufacturer. Jobbers 
carry so many hundred different 
lines that it is a physical impos- 
sibility for them to give a maxi- 
mum of co-operation to every 
manufacturer that they represent. 
They are really obliged to favor 
those lines that sell the easiest 
and, other things being equal, 
that net the most profit. — 

Of course merely giving the 
jobber more profit will not neces- 
sarily win the jobber’s unstinted 
co-operation. Profit margins avail 
the distributor nothing if a line 
will not sell. On the other hand, 
even though the line does move 
easily, jobbers will not accept 
more profit than they need. They 
will give part of their discount to 
the retailer. 

The best thing, therefore, the 
manufacturer can do for his 
jobbers is to make it easy for 
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them to sell his line. This can 
be accomplished through building 
prestige for the line with both 
the dealer and the consumer. 

This does not imply that we 
disapprove of plans that have for 
their purpose the stimulation of 
jobbers and their salesmen. Pro- 
motion campaigns of this nature 
are frequently conducted by man- 
ufacturers and often with results ° 
that are quite satisfactorv.. To 
succeed, though, a campaign of 
this sort should be more than an 
isolated effort. It should mesh-in 
with the general plan of promo- 
tion to both the trade and the 
consumer. 

There is space to mention only 
a few such jobber-stimulation 
drives that have been described 
either in Printers’ INK or 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. The 
article that strikes the closest to 
the particular problem of the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. ap- 
peared in Printers’ Ink Monthly of 
January, 1924. It was written by 
Kenneth G. Merrill, vice-president 
of the M. B. Skinner Co., manu- 
facturer of power plant specialties. 

This company outlined a plan 
whereby it became necessary for 
its salesmen to see the jobber’s 
sales manager after the order was 
obtained from the buyer. The 
sales manager was recognized as 
the key man in the approach to 
the jobber’s salesmen. The 
sales manager was told that it 
was the Skinner company’s de- 
sire to assist him in every way 
possible in selling not only the 
company’s goods but other spe- 
cialties as well. He was asked to 
tell the number of salesmen he 
employed. He was told that the 
company had no intention of 
dealing with these men direct, 
but that it would deal through 
him. The Skinner salesman then 
asked the sales manager’s per- 
mission to address his next sales 
meeting. When he was assured 
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that these talks would be largely 
unselfish, permission was readily 
granted. These talks developed 
into a regular feature. They be- 
came a splendid means of work- 
ing up the enthusiasm of the 
jobber’s representatives. 

Later the company decided that 
it should make some use of the 
list of 700 sales managers and 
5,500 salesmen, which its men 
had been collecting. It decided 
this question by getting out a 
house-organ, prepared especially 
for these jobbers’ representatives. 
This publication followed the 
line of the sale; meetings’ ad- 
dresses, inasmuch as it was de- 
voted largely to the whole science 
of selling rather than to a par- 
ticular product. The publication 
was sent to the jobbers’ sales 
managers for distribution among 
their men. It was enthusiastically 
received. Thus did the company 
succeed in getting a message to 
its distributors’ representatives, 
with the consent and co-operation 


of the distributors themselves. 
It is right here that most manu- 
facturers encounter difficulty. 


They try to deal directly with the 
jobbers’ salesmen and of course 
in most cases encounter opposi- 
tion. 


SPECIALTY SALESMEN GENERALLY 
USED 


The employment of specialty 
salesmen by manufacturers who 
sell the retailer for delivery 
through his jobber is a commonly 
used means of helping the jobber 
in the grocery trade. K. K. 
Bell, vice-president and general 
manager of the Calumet Baking 
Powder Co., has several times 
explained in Printers’ INK fea- 
tures of the work of the Calu- 
met representatives that have won 
the co-operation of its 2,600 job- 
ber-customers. . 

The Reliance Manufacturing 
Company, a Chicago manufac- 
turer of work shirts, undoubtedly 
won much good-will for itself 
among jobbers by a campaign 
which it ran some time ago in 
business papers to explain the 
economic function of the jobber 
to the trade. The copy made clear 
that the wholesaler is not the 
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incubus on distribution, which he 
is often depicted. 

The E-Z Waist Company won 
the co-operation of jobbers for 
a campaign which it was starting 
through the simple device of tak- 
ing them into its confidence be- 
fore the campaign was underway. 
As a result of the greatly in- 
creased demand in 1922 for its 
nainsook undergarments for chil- 
dren it enlarged its factory facili- 
ties to a considerable extent. This 
made it necessary to increase its 
sales campaign to keep pace with 
increased production. A _ story 
which appeared in the February 
22, 1923, issue of Printers’ INK 
told how in a line such as this 
it is necessary to get thorough 
distribution in advance of an ad- 
vertising campaign. To do this 
the company saw that it would 
have to receive co-operation from 
five factors in its trade. These 
factors consisted of about 400 
jobbers, about 3,500 jobber-sales- 
men and about 40,000 retailers 
who bought from these jobbers, 
an untold number of retailers’ 
clerks, and lastly the consumers 
who were buying the undergar- 
ments. This necessary co-opera- 
tion was obtained, as we said, 
through taking jobbers into the 
company’s confidence and through 
business-paper advertising which 
frankly explained to the trade the 
company’s policy and its adver- 
tising campaign in behalf of the 
nainsook undergarments. 

In many cases manufacturers 
often receive splendid co-opera- 
tion from jobbers merely by giv- 
ing the jobber recognition which 
he has not been in the habit of 
receiving in that particular trade. 
That seems to be the basis of the 
success Of The Toy Tinkers in 
getting jobbers enthusiastically to 
work with this company’s selling 
plan. It seems that in the toy 
trade most domestic manufac- 
turers go direct to the dealer. The 
Toy Tinkers have adopted the 
opposite policy of building their 
whole distribution policy around 
the jobber. Lawrence D. Ely of 
the company once explained in 
Printers’ Ink Monthly that the 
jobbers’ co-operation can be 
earned, and once earned it is 
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like money in the bank, as it will 
always work for you. 

Many other similar plans have 
been explained at different times 
in the Printers’ INK Publications. 
We have selected the foregoing 
five as being typical. Each is 
taken from a different kind of 
business and each company used 
an entirely different plan of pro- 
cedure—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


How Westfield 
Will Market Miami 
Cycle Products 


T= Westfield Manufacturing 
Company, Westfield, Mass., 
maker of Columbia, Cleveland, 
Tribune, Rambler, Crescent, and 
Pope bicycles and children’s Co- 
lumbia vehicles, has purchased the 
Miami Cycle Company, Middle- 
town, O. The purchase includes 
equipment, good-will, and _ the 
bicycle trade names of the com- 
pany, Raycycle, Hudson, Flying 
Merkel, and Miami, and also the 
Musselman coaster brake. 

Concerning the future of these 
products, W. P. Aldrich, adver- 
tising manager, informs PRINTERS’ 
Ink that no decision has been 
made as to the manufacturing or 
marketing of the Musselman 
coaster brake, but that the manu- 
facture of the four brands of bi- 
cycles will be continued at the 
Westfield company’s plant. 

Raycycle bicycles will be sold 
direct to retail dealers east of the 
Mississippi River, states Mr. Ald- 
rich. In the territory west they 
will be sold through regular com- 
pany distributors. As Raycycle 
bicycles will be sold on an ex- 
clusive dealer franchise basis, the 
machines will be advertised on 
the same basis as the company’s 
other agency lines, the Columbia, 
Cleveland, Tribune, Rambler, 
Crescent, and Pope. The mediums 
used will include catalogues and 
miscellaneous printed matter. 

The Flying Merkel, Hudson 
and Miami brands will be manu- 
factured and sold exclusively 
through the company’s regular 
jobbing connections. 

The purchase of the Miami 
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company, says Mr. Aldrich, in no 
way affects the marketing of the 
Westfield company’s regular 
standard brands. The customary 
advertising of the leaders of these 
brands, Columbia bicycles, Co- 
lumbia juvenile vehicles, and Co- 
lumbia baby carriages will be con- 
tinued in the current year. This 
advertising, although chiefly in 
newspapers, also will use news- 
paper rotogravure, juvenile peri- 
odicals, and business papers. 





To Discuss Foreign Exchange 
and Export Packing Problems 


Thomas W. Pelham, director of sales 
and general counsel of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, Boston, and 
Captain Harry N. Knowlton, packing 
engineer of the Weyerhauser Forest 
Products, St. Paul, Minn., will address 
a dinner conference of the Boston Export 
Round Table to be held at the Boston 
City Club an March 28. 

Mr. Pelham, whose subject is “Meet- 
ing Foreign Exchange Conditions,” will 
speak on the difficult problem of price 
adjustments in_holding competitive for- 
eign markets. Capt. Knowlton will illus- 
trate with slides his talk on “Safety and 
Saving in Export Packing.” 





Has Radiator Shutter Account 

The E. P. on Advertising 
Agency, Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising account 
of the Irving Engineering Sales Com 
pany, also of Buffalo, maker of Irving 
radiator shutters. A ee ne on these 
shutters is now being conducted in auto- 
mobile trade publications. It is planned 
to extend this advertising to include 
newspapers next fall. 


J. K. MacNeil Joins 


Hewes & Potter 
J. K. MacNeil has joined Hewes & 
Potter, Boston, manufacturer of belts, 
neckwear and garters, as assistant sales 
manager. He recently had been with the 
Hood Rubber Products Company, Water- 
town, Mass. 








Velie Motors Appoints 


A. F. McCrea 


A. F. McCrea has been eposinned ad- 
vertising manager of the Velie Motors 
Corporation, Moline, Ill. He was for- 
merly with the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany and The Brotherton Company, 
advertising agencies of Detroit. 


Childs’ Restaurant Profit 


Increased 
The Childs Company, chain restau- 
rants, reports a net profit of $1,562,669, 
for 1923, after depreciation. This com. 
pares with $1,534,448 in 1922. 
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TOTAL ADVERTISING LINEAGE 





Lines 
17,000,000 


16,000,000 
15,000,000 
14,000,000 
13,000,000 
12,000,000 
11,000,000 
000,000 
9,000,000 
8,000,000 
7,000,000 
.000,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 





Star—--Sundsy Star—Times—= 











Steadily Increasing 
LEADERSHIP 


) is significant that The Indianapolis News 
carried more advertising in 1923 than all other 
Indianapolis newspapers combined; 17,710,428 lines 
in six issues per week.* 


For many years, practically every year of its 54 
years of existence, The News has towered above 
its field. That, too, is significant. The record 
for the last seven years is illustrated above. 


Last year The News jumped from 49% of all the 
newspaper lineage in Indianapolis to 519%! Increasing 


leadership. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bldg. 
* Strict c hip of Indi lis News advertising copy eliminated an additional 





tential lineage of 660,336 agate lines during 1923, most of which was accepted 
ss other local papers. ring the past ten years, potential revenue from censored 
available advertising has amounted to more than one million dollars. 
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Over and 





An advertising success is 
a matter of talking to a 
particular set of people 
over and over again until 
you've convinced them of 
the merit of the thing you 
make. Miracle workers 
have transferred their 
operations to other fields. 


The fact that most of the 
circulation of The Sunpa- 
pers 1s carrier circulation 
assures the advertiser that 
he has a definite newspa- 
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over again 


per audience that will 
“stay put” 





So Sun circulation figures 
are not sudden, artificial 
“jumps,” but a definite, 
permanent sign of healthy 
growth 


--adding customers 
--not mere “single sales”. 


February Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 246,627 
Sunday - - - 178,287 


A Gain of 12,454 Daily and 13,258 
Sunday over February, 1923 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Room 1513, 110 E. 42nd St., New York Union Trust Bldg., Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Straw No.1 


An old saying and true sae Seen 





show which way 


Straws the wind is blowing 


If you are advertising a grade of merchandise that 
appeals to the better class of people, you may get 
some helpful suggestions in regard to the value of 
the advertising columns of the various Chicago 
papers for different lines of high-class merchandise 
by the experience of others. We shall publish the 
exact figures from many such lines. We will show 
first the classification of art and artists’ materials. 
The figures for all Chicago papers for the year 1923 
are as follows: 


POST 


American 

Journal 

Tribune 

Herald & Examiner 


The Chicago Evening Post carried practically 
three times as much as all the other Chicago papers 
—morning, evening and Sunday combined. The 
Chicago Evening Post carried over sixty-eight 
times as much as the three evening mass circulation 
papers combined. 


These figures are furnished by the Advertising Record Company, an 
independent audit company that furnishes advertising 
figures to all the Chicago papers. 


Che ifler It Pays to Advertise in a 
lu Newspaper Read by the 
Class of People Financially 
Cricaco Evenne Post Able to Become Good 
Customers 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


a The Chicago 


Muncie Stak -! Evening Post 


TERRE Haore st ff ‘‘Chicago’s Best and 


QUALITY PUBLICATIONS Cleanest Paper ’”’ 

















Accounts I Have Refused — 


and Why 


No. 2—Because He Wasn’t Clubable—or Big Enough 


By James H. Collins 


“—* considering new accounts, 
we have evolved a rule. And 
every time it is broken, the rule 
proves right. Whenever we ac- 
cept the advertising of a client 
who, at the outset, is plainly not 
the sort of fellow who would be 
congenial to our other clients as 
a clubman, we have been wrong.” 

The speaker is president of a 
New York advertising agency 
ranking among the first dozen in 
size, reputation and clean-cut ac- 
counts. 

“By that, you mean he must be 
clubable in the kind of business 
he’s in, and the way he runs it?” 

“Not at all—the business has 
nothing to do with it. It may 
be the finest business in the coun- 
try, but if we feel that the ad- 
vertiser isn’t one of our own 


kind, as a man, we are satisfied 
to.see the account go elsewhere. 
We regard our clients as mem- 
bers of a club, for we have to 


associate with them in what is 
practically a club relation. 

“Let me tell you about the last 
time that rule was broken: 

“One night, some years ago, 
after all our principals had gone 
home, a stranger came into the 
office. Finding nobody but a 
minor employee to talk to, this 
man, a manufacturer in an 
Eastern industrial town, fell into 
conversation, asking a good many 
questions about our business and 
ourselves, evidently trying to find 
out what sort of concern we 
were. Next day he came back, 
saying he was looking for bet- 
ter advertising service, and after 
investigation had decided to give 
the account to us. 

“T didn’t like him very much as 
a man. He wasn’t a good candi- 
date for membership—had a sort 
of guarded way in personal talk 
that gave the impression he held 
his cards too close to his chest. 
But X, one of my partners, be- 


came keenly interested in his 
business, the product and its ad- 
vertising possibilities, and the ac- 
count was taken with the under- 
standing that this partner should 
handle it personally. 

“Well, eeverything was lovely 
while our man investigated and 
planned. A definite campaign 
was laid out to produce certain 
results over a given period. X 
grew enthusiastic, and put in 
most of his time on it. No 
sooner had the copy begun run- 
ning, however, than there came 
a telegram ordering it stopped 
and asking X to come out for 
a conference. At that confer- 
ence an entirely new plan was 
sold the advertiser—a different 
plan, but just as good, and X was 
still enthusiastic. When that 
copy began to run it was stopped, 
too, with a call for another con- 
ference. To make a hard-luck 
story short, it became clear that 
this advertiser would not stick 
to any plan or policy. He was 
what I have heard aptly called 
a ‘last man’s man’—that is, al- 
ways of the opinion of the last 
man who has advised him. 

“There was an amusing sequel. 
X lost all his enthusiasm, and 
nobody else in our organization 
wanted the account. So I wrote 
the advertiser a‘ very frank let- 
ter, pointing out his shortcom- 
ings. He sent a friend around 
to see if I would consider be- 
coming his general manager! 
That letter was a novelty, and 
he evidently thought I’d be as 
out-spoken in handling his em- 
ployees.” 

The chief reason for rejecting 
an advertising account, disclosed 
in talks with many agency men, 
is something wrong with the 
business background — something 
that makes successful advertising 
impossible. 


And after that, it’s generally 
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something wrong with the per- 
sonal background—the man who 
controls the account. 

The relation between advertiser 
and agency is closer than in most 
other businesses. In selling struc- 
tural steel or buying industrial 
alcohol, the various factors are 
governed by specifications, and the 
deal usually ends when price and 
delivery have been agreed upon. 
But advertising is mind stuff — 
ideas, ideals, business ambitions 
and policies, the friendship of the 
public. When clients and agents 
agree to work together they have 
just begun, and the feeling that 
the client will not play the game 
intelligently .seems to be the 
agent’s greatest apprehension, 
after the fear that he may become 
involved in the failure of some- 
thing that was fundamentally un- 
advertisable from the very be- 
ginning. 

The advertiser who changes 
agents too often is under sus- 
picion. 

“Either he doesn’t know how 
to pick out a good agent, or he 
is a difficult man to work with,” 
said a new-accounts man on this 
point. “With any experience or 
perspective at all, your first 
thought about the fellow who 
switches his account once a year 
or oftener is that he will be no 
more likely to stick to you than 
to former agents. He is often 
a horse trader, sometimes looking 
around for a concession in com- 
missions, or extra service, or in 
plans and ideas, bickering over 
trifles, wobbly in his _ business 
policies, unable to co-operate in 
carrying out a consistent adver- 
tising plan. 

“There is a type of advertiser 
—more often an advertising man- 
ager—who is constantly shopping 
around for free ideas. ‘Now, if 
you can show me something new,’ 
he says to the agent or the green 
solicitor, ‘I'll be glad to talk 
business with you,’ implying that 
he would consider a new agency 
connection if better ideas and 
service are obtainable. He is 
after ideas for nothing, calmly 
taking advantage of the fact that 
the idea is a kind of property 
still difficult to protect, and ap- 
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propriates it for his own credit 
and glory. After a few expe- 
riences of that sort, the green 
solicitor asks himself, first of 
all, ‘Is he just shopping for 
ideas ?’” 


LOOKING FOR COMPETITOR’S SECRETS 


A different type of shifter who 
looms largest in the rejected busi- 
ness of another agency is the ad- 
vertiser with designs on a com- 
petitor’s agency. An advertising 
agent cannot serve two masters, 
and the very fact that he has a 
client in a given line of business 
shuts out a similar account. But 
it is becoming common nowa- 
days for concerns in the same 
line of business to seek the agent 
who is successfully handling the 
advertising of a competitor, 
thinking to profit by his expe- 
rience and ability, and perhaps 
acquire his inside knowledge of 
the other fellow’s affairs. The 
rejection of this sort often in- 
volves loyalty to a small concern 
and the loss of a larger account. 

“Here’s something you will fre- 
quently see happen,” said the 
president of a comparatively 
young agency. “A and B are 
strong manufacturing concerns in 
the same line, with C and D han- 
dling their advertising. E is an 
ambitious young manufacturing 
concern making the same prod- 
ucts, and F a small advertising 
agent. E and F work together 
to such good advantage that they 
make a definite impression on the 
business of A and B. Where- 
upon the latter come shopping 
around for F, partly to disrupt 
E’s business, and partly to utilize 
his ability. Naturally, it takes 
backbone to fend off such ad- 
vances and stick to the client who 
was willing to work with you 
when things were uncertain, but 
to the credit of the advertising 
profession, such relations are sel- 
dom broken.” 

Another undesirable in the 
“unclubable” group is the “flit- 
terer” with an account so large 
that it seems a great prize when 
word goes around among the 
agents that a new connection is 
being sought. 

“We stood in with the first 
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DELICACIES 





© Vogue 


T may interest you, as it interested us, to note 
that the advertisement which we have just sent 

to Vogue is the 368th which we have placed in 
your publication since we began using it in 1895. 


Incidentally, you will probably be pleased to hear 
that we are satisfied with our results from Vanity 
Fair and House & Garden, which we started to 
use on the strength of our success in Vogue. 
Your magazines, each in a different way, render 
a fine service to Society—our customers. Thus 
your publications are made to order for our 
products. (Signed) 


Dean’s Inc. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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four agencies consid- 
ered when a _ million-dollar ac- 
count shifted last year,” says the 
president of a growing agency. 
“But we gladly let it go else- 
where. The reputation of the 
account was not very good — 
it had been too shifty the 
past five years. It involved 
a great credit risk, would have 
made necessary considerable ad- 
ditions to our organization and 
overhead, and the advertiser was 
of the ‘plunger’ type, a man who 
does not know the meaning of 
the word stability. The loss of 
such an account might have been 
calamitous to us, a growing 
young concern. So we decided to 
refuse it, and went out and got 
a couple of new $200,000 accounts 
instead, and they have been much 
better business.” 

There is an agency proverb to 
the effect that “The average ad- 
vertising account shifts about 
once in five years.” As a piece 
of professional wisdom, it is vari- 
ously interpreted. As advertis- 
ing is mind stuff, a new agency 
with fresh minds will be needed 
in about five years. As business 
concerns age like human beings, 
the advertising agent may be 
able to render better service to 
another concern in the same 
field, young and vigorous, five 
years from now. Credited to the 
young head of an old agency, it 
sounds good, especially to the 
agent who is laying plans to get 
a profitable account away from 
a competitor. 

“But I never said it,” declared 
the executive upon whom the say- 
ing has been fathered. “I never 
said it, and it isn’t true of our 
business. For while we have many 
large accounts, and some of them 
have come to us through one 
shift and another, far more of 
our advertisers have grown up in 
this agency from small _ begin- 
nings, through mutual teamwork.” 

Speaking of clubability, there 
were two large concerns in a 
staple field of business, one old 
and dignified, and the other young 
and aggressive. A certain agency 
had the young company’s ac- 
count. Its president hired the 
old company’s advertising man- 
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ager, probably believing that he 
would bring something valuable 
in the way of inside knowledge. 
When the agency heads began 
working with this chap, they 
found that he resisted good ideas 
and killed initiative. His mind 
seemed to operate by formula, 
and studying the work he had 
done for the old company in the 
previous ten years, they found 
that it was bound by this formula, 
and practically mummified. The 
account was soon transferred to 
another agency, and to replace it, 
these agents began a canvass oi 
the old company based entirely on 
clubability. Appearing before the 
directors, they spoke of little ex- 
cept the personal ability and 
character of the partners and de- 
partment heads. 


CLUB LANGUAGE GOES OVER 


“In the final interview that 
brought us the account,” says one 
of the partners, “I talked about 
as I would have done had I wanted 
the officers and directors of that 
company to join the club I use 


most. We were not the only 
folks seeking the connection. 
After their decision had _ been 
made, their advertising manager 


took me out to lunch. He was 
burning with curiosity. 

“*You didn’t say a word about 
what your agency could do for 
us that no other agency could 
do!’ he said. 

“‘Maybe there isn’t anything 
other agencies don’t do,’ I re- 
plied. 3ut if there is, we were 
bound to secure your account on 
the character and personality of 
our organization, making your 
directors feel that we are fellows 


they will tike to work with. 
Your advertising on that basis 
means so much to us that, con- 


fidentially, we agreed beforehand 
that the first man in our organi- 
zation who said anything about 
doing anything other agencies 
can’t do was to be shot at sun- 
rise!’” 

Shifting accounts are undoubt- 
edly on the decrease. Both the ad- 
vertiser and the agent are learn- 
ing the importance of a steadfast 
working relation. When the ad- 

(Continued on page 161) 
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For more than 10 years 
Minneapolis merchants 
have found it profitable 
business to use an aver- 
age of one million lines a 
year more advertising in 
The Journal than in the 
second paper. And The 
Journal’s circulation, 
both Daily and Sunday, 
is right nowthe highest in 
the history of the paper! 





THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


‘epresented in New York, Chicago, and 
Represent Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc, 
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The Plain Dealer Has the BUYERS 

1,800 National Advertising 7 
Accounts appeared in ALL 
Cleveland Newspapers in 1923 TI 
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J. B. WOUDWARD 
110 E. 42nd St., 
New York 
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“plain Dealer is 
qpactor in every 
Phio sales campaign 


Nearly half of ALL the separate national adver- 
tising accounts that appeared in ALL Cleveland 
newspapers in 1923, appeared in The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer ALONE. 


Likewise, of the accounts that used a combination of 
Cleveland newspapers, only 8% didn’t use The Plain 
Dealer. 


There is a marked tendency among that group to in- 
clude Cleveland’s great morning medium in their 
plans to cover Northern Ohio adequately in 1924. 
In fact, half a dozen of them have recently placed 
The Plain Dealer on the list. 


These truths point to just one indisputable fact. 
Manufacturers realize that in Northern Ohio the 
Plain Dealer is a vital factor in the sales-building 
plan of ANY-priced Merchandise. 


The Plain Dealer has the BUYERS. Space buyers know 
it. Surveys have proved it. Results have confirmed it. 
Surely Northern Ohio, with annual pay-rolls total- 
ing over $800,000,000 where there is an automobile 
for every 21% families, is a fertile market for every 
worth-while product. It can be tapped, and made 


to produce sales through the Plain Dealer ALONE 
—at ONE cost! 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
a Times Building 
f Los Angeles, Cal. 
e 742 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal, 


Cy ALONE ‘Will sell it 
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oto means news 
in New Orleans 


One reason why the Rotogravure Sup- 

plement of The Times-Picayune is an 
even more effective advertising medium than the average 
Rotogravure section lies in the fact that news value al- 
ways dominates its pages. 





The Times-Picayune’s fixed policy is to print Rotograv- 
ure pictures while they are news. For instance on 
Sunday, March 9, The Times-Picayune gave its approxi- 
mately 111,000 subscribers an attractive array of Mardi 
Gras Carnival scenes photographed the Tuesday 
previous. Those familiar with the intricacies and com- 
parative slowness of the Rotogravure process will 
recognize this as an example of uncommon news service 
“pictures perfectly printed.” 


Your advertisement in the Rotogravure Supplement of 
The Times-Picayune is in a live news section. 





Represented in New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis 
and Atlanta by Cone, Hunton & 
Woodman, Inc., and in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco by 

R. J. Bidwell Co. 





























Little Things Which Influence Ef- 
ficiency of Label, Car-Card and 


Poster “Carrying Power” 


Apparently Insignificant Physical Details Loom Large in Importance in 


READER of Printers’ INK 
d asks two questions which 
are more significant than might 
at once appear. For one thing, 
they indicate the importance of 
apparently petty details, in any 
consideration of large displays. 
The questions follow: 


(a) That on a label affixed to a can, 
jar or package of goods, words printed 
in block letters have a greater tendency 
to arrest or attract the attention than 
words written in script letters, as, for 
example, a man’s autograph? 

(b) That red on a light green or 
light blue background has a_ greater 
tendency to arrest or attract the atten- 
tion than letters in black on the same 
background? (In other words, that red 
is a more stimulating or attention- 
arresting color than black or dark 
purple.) 


Answering: (a) Simple, block 
lettering, hand drawn, is common- 
ly acknowledged to be unusually 
readable. It has but one draw- 
back: the practice is, in this style 
of lettering, to employ ‘ ‘all caps,’ 
which experts will not agree is 
the best practice for headlines, 
displays, captions, etc. The upper- 
and-lowér case line is very apt to 
be preferable. But block letters 
have vigorous carrying power. 
Their use must be necessarily 
limited to the character of the 
product and of the advertising: 
This school is naturally  broad- 
shouldered, rugged and masculine. 
It would not be consistent, let us 
say, to use heavy block lettering 
for the label of a perfume bottle. 

It is manifestly unfair to bring 
up any generalization as regards 
the relative attention-compelling 
value between: script display and 


block: type. Their value lies in 
their specific application. Script 
lettering, when uninvolved, pos- 


sesses individuality. A man’s sig- 
nature is a personal thing. It is 
less formal than type and possesses 
more sentiment and significance 
than drawn lettering. 


Their Relation to Other Accessories 





Each form has its place and 
usage. Everything depends upon 
the label, the product and the 
message. In the case of labels for 
containers, the lettering, however 
displayed, plays but one part in 
the problem of attracting atten- 
tion. The design, the pictorial 
embellishment, the colors, are all 
contributory factors. 

Moreover, their size, their plac- 
ing and their arrangement in the 
composition, would have much to 
do with answering the question. 
In general, it may be said that 
block lettering would be easier to 
read than script, at a distance. On 
the other hand, a flowing, bold 
script line might boast a great 
deal more individuality, provided 
the artist contributed much in the 
way of artistic interpretation. 

The average personal signature 
is almost invariably complex. It 
is the custom to take a stub pen 
and simplify such signatures, 
when they are used for display 
and advertising purposes and par- 
ticularly when they are to be read 
at a distance, as on a label. It is 
not so important in newspaper or 
magazine advertising where the 
eye, close on, has an opportunity 
to “study it out.” 

The modern “lettering job,” on 
labels, posters, car cards, and 
other like fields, has become very 
much of an advertising study and 
no decision is made without ex- 
haustive investigation and _first- 
hand, practical knowledge. Why 
run any risk, why attempt to fol- 
low theories and rules, when it is 
so much easier to test the specific 
job out in the laboratory of every 
day experience? 

If it is a label which must be 
decided upon, make up a series 
of same-size sketches, in the two 
or more possible styles, which are 
under consideration, paste them 
on containers, and place these 
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containers alongside other cans 
and packages in the environment 
they are to finally enter. 

The eye and a popular vote 
make for wise decision. You can 
“see for yourself.” No label let- 
tering or design should be selected 
from an individual, segregated 
consideration of the product. A 
sketch, flat, on a table, is of little 
use. Look at it pasted upon the 
actual box or can, and in com- 
petition with other products and 
their labels. 

Year after year, advertisers 
seem to fall into this inexplicable 
error. Sketches are made and 
decided upon, without the cere- 
mony of being placed on the 
product, or studied in the light 
of inevitable competition. 

The testing ground is in the re- 
tail store—its shelves and _ its 
counters. And the opinion of the 
storekeeper himself is precious. 

Much cleverness and resource- 
fulness is displayed in this gener- 
ation, in the selection of the style 
of lettering for display purposes. 
Absolutely new schools are de- 
veloped. Lettering is made to fit 
the mood of the product, by sheer 
force of its physical appearance. 
It may assist in creating delicate, 
fragile, dainty atmosphere, or the 
direct opposite. It may suggest 
speed or it may be constructed of 
wood, of metal, of precious 
jewels. And labels are carrying 
these marked innovations as one 
unit in an attempt to create strik- 
me attention-compelling visual 


a sketches might be 
submitted for a certain label bear- 
ing the two forms, script and 
block, it is entirely possible that 
both would be found weak as 
compared with something else. It 
is a far too important matter to 
settle quickly or on the spur of 
the moment. 

Never judge from a close-on 
view. 

Distance is the truest, most dis- 
illusioning arbiter. 

Hand-drawn script, when sup- 
plied with points of individuality 
by the artist, is very apt to be 
more “rememberable” than a line 
of block lettering. Something in 
the twist of a letter, the crossing 
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of a “t,” an underlining, can give 
trade-mark signature-value to a 
label. 

Block lettering is rather com- 
mon. There are type faces which 
imitate it, on every hand. It is 
a very old style. 

Map makers, as in geographies, 
long ago concentrated on the 
simple block letter, as represent- 
ing the most readable type for 


this purpose. This should be 
significant. 

* * 
(b) The question is asked: 


“Which is preferable—red letter- 
ing on a light green or light blue 
background tint, or letters in 
black, or very dark purple?” 

Much depends upon the size of 
the job. 

Our correspondent asks, “Which 
has a greater tendency to arrest 
or attract attention?”  Legibility 
is the very first consideration. 
Assuming that labels are. still 
under discussion, we would cer- 
tainly prefer black or dark purple 
lettering on either of the two 
background colors mentioned. 

The relation of one color to an- 
other must be understood. Some 
colors clash, and are “natural 
born enemies.” And bright red 
and green may be placed in this 
class. If the green background 
has any weight at all, any bril- 
liancy, a vivid vermilion letter 
upon it would dazzle and confuse 
the eye. Vision would be made 
to “dance.” The red letters would 
not “stay put.” 

On the other hand, very dark 
lettering in a maroon, in_ rich 
brown, in subdued tones of red, 
might be most pleasing... and 
easily read, even at a distance. 
Mix a bright vermilion with 
black .. . “tame it down,” give it 
weight and substance, and the 
marriage is a happy one. In this 
case, there would be an affinity 
between the two. 

In a poster, an exceedingly 
vivid carmine lettering on the 
most subtle, pale tone of green, 
might attract the eye favorably 
and violate no rules of readability. 
But there are “greens and greens.” 
As a matter of fact, there is no 
color more flexible, more baffling, 
more dangerous, than green. It 
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FROM THE DATA BOOK OF HARPER’S BAZAR 





A Day from the Life of the 
Woman- Who: Reads - Harper’s Bazar 


cAt ELEVEN 


She attends a preliminary showing of new fashions in 
Madame Blanke’s exclusive establishment. The stately 
mannequins, as they parade past her, give her their most 
persuasive smiles. And while she chooses this gown and 
that wrap the saleswomen watch her attentively. For they 
know that what she selects will influence the choice of 
many other women. 


(To be continued) 
Fashion offers the most direct proof of the influence of the sort ot 


Woman-Who-Reads-Harper’s Bazar. But it is just as true of furniture, 
of perfumes, draperies, jewelry and a hundred-and-one things. 


Harper’s Bagar 


2/ IN LONDON 50¢ 6f. IN PARIS 
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is apt to fade, for one thing, in 
some shades. In this respect, it 
claims kinship with blue. Sun- 
light “gets after it” speedily 
enough. 

An example of this: There is a 
widely advertised and sold soap 
on the market, which originally 
appeared in a green wrapper. It 
was pictured in natural colors in 
advertising for a year or so and 
could not be later changed. But 
the manufacturers have _ spent 
thousands of dollars experiment- 
ing with colored inks and papers 
in order to locate a wrapper 
which would not fade. Sunlight 
streaming into a window, where 
this product is on display for any 
length of time, will sooner or 
later make the green fade to a 
sickly parody of its original shade. 

In the majority of cases, bright 
red is at its best when superim- 
posed over a dark and sympathetic 
tone background. The most effec- 
tive and individualistic label we 
have ever seen is now used for a 
popular coffee. Here the bold 
vermilion letters of the name are 
printed on a very dark back- 
ground of red—a brown which is 
almost black. The two synchro- 
nize perfectly. 

Red lettering, in almost any 
shade, looks well on white back- 
ground stock, and has carrying 
power, although not altogether 
satisfactory for small areas, and 
where the lettering is small. 

We would not recommend 
bright red on blue, even a delicate 
shade of blue. 

Deep Prussian blue, again all 
but black, may be used as a back- 
ground for red lettering, however. 

Black lettering, on either a deli- 
cate green or blue ground, is cer- 
tain to be strong. We would not 
admit, however, that this combi- 
nation would “attract greater at- 
tention” than with letters in color. 
But why restrict the combinations 
to these colors. There should be 
nothing arbitrary, and it is also 
obvious that the character of the 
design and of the lettering would 
influence the result and the an- 
swer 

For label work, where the label 
is of any size at all, we admit a 
preference for colors, and vivid 
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colors. That is one of the obli- 
gations of the label. 

Yes, red is certainly more 
“stimulating” to the eye than 
black, and would be apt to arrest 
attention to a greater degree. It 


has warmth, sentiment, signifi- 
cance. It is charged with life, 
animation. 


DARK PURPLE IS WORTHY OF CON- 
SIDERATION 


Dark purple is a good lettering 
color, but here again, the combi- 
nation is important. Purple har- 
monizes beautifully with many 
shades of green. It is also in 
sympathy with reds in different 
degrees of strength. 

Selections are made in_ these 
days, where both labels, posters 
and car cards are concerned, by 
virtue of existing conditions 
Thus, a manufacturer of canned 
corn, after a very careful study 
of the shelves of grocery stores, 
selected a white label, with letter- 
ing in dark blue. There were no 
other colors in the design. It is 
exceptionally conspicuous, even in 
mixed company. Why? Because 
the majority of the other labels 
are a “riot of color” and this very 
simple, modest label stands out, 
by sheer contrast. 

Lettering alone, whatever its 
color and regardless of its back- 
ground tint, is not the deciding 
factor in either. carrying power 
or the quality of “attracting atten 
tion.” The design has much more 
to do with this. 

How lettering is. placed is an 
other indispensable consideration ; 
its size, its style, its positioning, 
and its relation to other acces- 
sories are important considera 
tions. 

There is an almost inexorable 
law which says: “Do not super- 
impose lettering, in color, over 
any background which is ‘foo neat 
the same color in strength. Such 
subtleties may be pleasing to the 
artist and highly artistic, but they 
are not satisfactory to the eye. 
Distance makes them confusing, 
and difficult to read.” 

In selecting a label, study the 
labels of every competitor, as well 
as lines which are sold on the 
same shelves and are displayed on 
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Electric light and power 
companies will spend $555,- 
000,000 this year on plant 
expansion and service 
extension. 


Contact! 


The electric light and power 
companies are right in the 
middle of a great expansion 
program. Make contact with 
them. 

They will buy more equip- 
ment of all kinds this year 
than they have bought in any 
year in the history of the indus- 
try. Make contact with them. 

They will spend $89,633,000 
for hydro-electric extensions, 
$222,966,900 for steam-electric, 
$110,850,000 for transmission 
and $131,560,000 for distribu- 
tion systems. Make contact with 
them! 

The men who buy for the 
electric light and power com- 
panies all read Electrical World. 
These men depend upon Elec- 
trical World for guidance in 
planning construction and in 
selecting equipment. They use 
Electrical World as a working 
tool and as a buying guide. 

About seven thousand of 
these buyers come to Atlantic 
City the week of May 19th to 
attend the annual convention 
of the National Electric Light 
Association. These buyers are 
executives. They are coming 
to the convention to discuss 
expansion problems and to 
study the exhibit of equipment. 
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Here is a particularly receptive 
audience for the manufacturer 

who advertises in the May 1oth 
N. E. L. A. Convention Issue of 
Electrical World. Forms close 
May 1st. 

The more-than-20,000-a- 
week circulation of Electrical 
World makes complete contact 
with the buying power of the 
electric light and power 
industry. 

=e 


Each one of the fifteen McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications is the working tool and ering 
guide of the executive who buys in the field 
it serves. 

These fields and the publications which 
serve them are— 

Electrical : Electrical World, Electrical Mer- 
chandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal of 
Electricity. 

Construction and Civil Engineering : 
ing News-Record. 

Mining : Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, 
Coal Age 

Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bus 
Transportation. 

Industrial: Power, Industrial Engineer, Ameri- 
can Machinist, American Machinist (Euro- 
pean Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering. 


Export : 


Engineer- 


Ingenieria Internacional. 


Electrical 


World 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th St., 


New York 
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Hudson Essex Advertising 
in Lae Elks Magazine 













Hudson Essex Dealer 
at Stamford, Conn. 


Hudson Essex Desle 
at Trenton, N.J. 


Hudson Essex Dealer 
at Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Capitalized by 
e Hudson Essex Dealers 


—— 
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You, too, can profit by the 
progressiveness of more than 
90,000 Elk merchants via your 
advertising in 


Ghe GIRs 


Maga 





12,000 Elk Motor dealers 
6,500 Elk druggists 

6,000 Elk haberdashers 
5,000 Elk hardware dealers 


65,000 Elk general merchants 
. J 














indson Essex Elks Magazine 
“ster in Hudson Essex Deal- 
Windows at 















llentown, Pa. 
gg Tk J. YOUR SIGNATURE HERE will bring full information 
N. ¥. about Elks Magazine merchandising cooperation. 
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the same counters. From this 
knowledge will come originality 
of design and the virtues of com- 
position which make for public 
attention. It will also do much 
to bring about the selection of 
colors—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Copy Gives Farmer Statistics 


on Price Comparison 

The Massey-Harris Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, has released the first advertise- 
ment of a series which will show statis- 
tical comparisons of prices in various 
industries. The object of this campaign 
is to break down resistance on the part 
of the farmers of Canada to the raised 
prices for implements, which were an- 
nounced at the beginning of the year. 
Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., advertising 
agency, Toronto, are directing the ad- 
vertising. ° 


M. & K. Water Pumps to Be 
Advertised in East 


M. & K. water pumps, for Ford 
automobiles, manufactured by the M. & 
K. Auto Products Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y., are to be advertised in business 
publications and newspapers in jobbing 
centres througnout the East. he E. 
P. Remington ap moaege | Agency, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., will direct this advertising. 


Ocean City, N. J., Newspapers 
Merged 


The Sentinel and the Ledger, news- 
papers of Ocean City, N. J., have been 
consolidated under the name of the 
Sentinel-Ledger. The combined pub- 
lication is owned by the Ocean “7 
Printing & Publishing Company. Al- 
bert L. Ingram is president and pub- 
lisher. 


J. K. Hamilton Joins 
Wn. T.- Mullally 


J. Kennard Hamilton, formerly as- 
sistant advertising manager of the 
Magazine of Wall Street, has joined 
Wm. T. Mullally, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 


With George W. Edwards & 
Company 
Noel P. Laird, recently with the ad- 
vertising staff of Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia, has joined George W. Ed 
wards & Company, advertising agency of 
that city. 


Onyx Hosiery Net Income 


“Onyx” Hosiery, Inc., New York, in 
its report for 1923 shows a net income 
of $711,245. 
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City’s Name Picked for 
Selling Value 


Many cities would possess more de. 
scriptive names were the opportunity for 
a second choice presented. he sales 
value of names so selected would un- 
doubtedly be of primary consideration, 
since most communities, with recogni- 
tion of the prosperity-building power of 
advertising, are casting about for every 
asset which can aid in “selling” pro- 
spective inhabitants. 

An instance of a community name 
picked for its selling value is provided 
by the town of Frostproof, Fla. De- 
scription of its local climatic conditions 
is summarized in a word. Further 
description makes for redundancy. 
Citrus groves give occupation and in. 
come to its inhabitants. The Frost- 
proof Board of Trade, with a view to 
increasing the population, is now ad- 
vertising Frostproof, using booklets and 
newspaper advertising space. 


New Accounts for 
Lawrence Fertig 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, New York fur- 
riers, have placed their advertising ac- 
count with The Lawrence Fertig Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency. 

McGibbon & Company, linens and 
interior decorations, have also appointed 
The Lawrence Fertig Company to direct 
their advertising account. 

Class magazines and_ metropolitan 
newspapers will be used for both these 
accounts. 


Toronto “Globe” Has 
Eightieth Anniversary 


The eightieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Toronto Globe was re- 
cently celebrated at a banquet given by 
the staff to the president and directors 
of the paper, and also by the publica- 
tion on March 5 of a twenty-six page 


section containing many interesting 
photographs and reproductions of doc- 
uments relating to the past eight 


decades of Canadian history. 


Johns-Manville Elects New 
Officers 


_.H. E. Manville, formerly vice-pres- 
ident and secretary, has been elected 
president of Johns-Manville, Inc., New 
York. He succeeds T. F. Manville, who 
becomes chairman of the board of di- 
rectors and head of the executive com- 
mittee. 

L. R. Hoff, formerly sales manager at 
New York, was made vice-president and 
general manager of the company. 


Made Business Manager of 
“Current History” 


Francis Lawton, Jr., business man- 
ager of the Mid-Week Pictorial, New 
York, also has been appointed business 
manager of Current History. Both period- 
icals are published by The New York 
Times Company. 
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MAGAZINES, too, have their friends. The 
friends of The Digest, outside its reg- 
ular readers, are actually equal in num- 
ber to The Digest’s circulation. And 
they are the same sort of people—the 
more progressive and intelligent mem- 
bers of the reading public, who are in- 
terested in the news and opinions of the 
world today. They are, in fact, other 
selves to the present Digest readers. 
Each year The Digest iswinning more 











and more of these friends through its ad- 
vertising in newspapers and by mail. Each 
year more and more of its friends come to 
realize that they need The Digest to keep 
them in touch with current events. So 
The Digest grows. 

The success of this policy is strikingly 
illustrated by two nation-wide polls it has 
conducted during the past two years—the 
Prohibition and Bonus Poll in 1922, and 
the poll on the Mellon Tax Reduction Plan 
now nearing completion. 

Both of these were questions uppermost 
in the public mind at the time. On both 
The Digest circulated voting ballots on a 
scale never before attempted by any publi- 
cation. In 1922 there were mailed a total of 
12,000,000 ballots. For the present poll 
the list was increased to 15,000,000. The 
returns are shown in the following table: 














Only 20% more ballots were sent out, yet 
the response is more than double. In all but 
four states of the Union the returns exceed 
the vote in the last Presidential election. 

Past experience has shown us that when 
questionnaires have been sent to subscrib- 
ers only, the proportion of replies received 
has been slightly below 45%. It is reason- 
able to conclude that the proportion holds 
true in the present poll. Even granting 
that half of our 1,500,000 readers replied, 
there were 1,500,000 ballots sent in by 
men and women who are not yet regular 
readers. 

These 1,500,000 constitute a body equal 
to The Digest’s circulation, composed of 
people who are interested in public affairs 
and who appreciate The Digest’s position 
as the foremost news medium. (No publi- 
cation they did not know could have se- 
cured such returns. ) 

Compared to The Digest’s present cir- 
culation they are ‘‘other selves.’? They 
fulfill Zeno’s definition. 








Each year, as their friendship 
grows, more and more of these 
friends become regular readers 
and subscribers. So The Digest 
is constantly increasing its cir- 
culation and the market of 
desirable purchasers that may 
be reached by advertisers 
in its pages.” 


O 


*Since November 1, we 
have added 250,000 new 
subscribers to our circula- 
tion. We net more than 
$3.00 on each new sub- 
scription and $3.90 on 
renewals. 
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Supreme Court Rules Against the 
Federal Trade Commission 


In the American Tobacco and Lorillard Cases It Is Decided That Com- 
mission Has No Right to Compel Companies Under Investigation 
to Produce Records 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HE right of access of the 
Federal Trade Commission to 

all documents, letters, telegrams 
and records of concerns under 
investigation by it was refused in 
a Supreme Court decision handed 
down Monday, March 17. The 
judgment affirms the decision of 
the United States District Court, 
where the cases of the Commis- 
sion against the American To- 
bacco Company and P. Lorillard 
Company, Inc., were tried on a 
writ of error. The present out- 
come affects not only tht future 
investigations of the Commission, 
but also four important cases that 
are still pending before the Su- 
preme Court. 

Three of these are known as 
the grain cases; the fourth, the 
Claire Furnace case, was argued 
late last year and a decision is 
expected soon. The argument 
was reported in an article, “A 
Test Case on Government Inter- 
ference in Business,” published in 
Printers’ INK for December 27 
last, which covers the important 
points of the final trial of a suit 
brought by the Federal Trade 
Commission against the Claire 
Furnace Company and twenty-one 
other steel and coal companies. 

The grain cases are very simi- 
lar to the one just decided. The 
Claire Furnace case did not in- 
volve an inquiry into a_ specific 
violation of the law, but only in- 
volved the power of the Commis- 
sion to require corporations to 
make periodic reports, largely of 
a statistical nature. The primary 
question there was as to the power 
of Congress to require the pro- 
duction of information concern- 


ing a subject over which it has 
legislative jurisdiction, as a basis 
of Congressional action, and its 
authority to empower the Com- 
mission to 
mation. 


procure such_ infor- 





The Commission’s brief states 
that the case, while it involves 
the power of Congress to pro- 
cure, through the instrumentality 
of the Commission, information 
with respect to the business of 
corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce as a basis of legislative 
consideration, also involves the 
power of Congress to authorize 
the Commission to inspect the 
books, documents and papers of 
corporations to ascertain whether 
the laws it is charged with en- 
forcing are being violated, par- 
ticularly where there has been a 
definite charge of a violation of 
those laws. 

Because the American Tobacco 
and Lorillard cases were very 
similar, they were argued to- 
gether in the court below and de- 
cided in one opinion, and they 
were brought to the Supreme 
Court on the same basis. The 
American case originated in a 
Senate Resolution, passed on Au- 
gust 9, 1921, directing the Federal 
Trade Commission as follows: 

To investigate the tobacco situation 
in the United States as to the domestic 
and export trade, with particular refer 
ence as to market price to producers for 
tobacco and the market price for manu 
factured tobacco and the price of leaf 
tobacco exported, and report to the 
Senate as soon as possible the result of 
such investigation. 

Then, during the month follow- 
ing, there was filed with the 
Commission a complaint charging 
that the American Tobacco Com- 
pany was violating Section 5 of 
the Trade Commission Act in that 
it was a party to a combination 
to fix and regulate the resale 
prices at which commodities man- 
ufactured and sold by the com- 
pany should be resold. 

The Commission promptly be- 
gan its investigation, and the com- 
pany permitted the inspection of 
certain books and documents, but 
refused to permit the Commission 
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to inspect certain other books and 
documents. Whereupon the Com- 
mission served formal notice and 
demand for access to “All letters 
and telegrams received by the 
American Tobacco Company from 
all of its jobber customers lo- 
cated at different points through- 
out the United States, and also 
copies of all letters and telegrams 
sent by the American Tobacco 
Company to such jobbers during 
the period of January 1, 1921, to 
December 31, 1921, inclusive.” 

After the company refused to 
comply with this demand, the 
Commission, on January 17, 1922, 
made a preliminary report to 
Congress, and alleged in a peti- 
tion for writ of mandamus that 
the refusal of the company had 
prevented it from making a com- 
plete report. The Commission 
also reported that the company 
hindered it from investigating the 
conduct and management of the 
company, and from performing 
its duty to prevent the use of un- 
fair methods of competition in 
interstate commerce. 

Between the dates of the for- 
mal demand and the filing of the 
petition for mandamus, the Com- 
mission issued and served upon 
the company a formal complaint, 
charging it with combining and 
co-operating with members of the 
Wholesale Tobacco and Cigar 
Dealers’ Association of Philadel- 
phia to fix and maintain resale 
prices. And in its answer to this 
complaint the company denied the 
Commission’s right to inspect the 
documents specified in the prayer 
of the petition, while it admitted 
the material allegations of fact 
in the petition, although it ac- 
knowledged a limited authority 
which is reported in the Commis- 
sion’s brief as follows: 


The company, hcwever, asserted in its 
answer that it had informed the repre- 
sentative of the Commission that it was 
willing that the Commission should in- 
spect all of its correspondence with its 
jobber customers “which in any way _re- 
lates to the refusal of the respondent 
to sell its products to any jobber cus- 
tomers’; meaning, presumably, that it 
would select and submit to the Com- 
mission such correspondence as in its 
judgment had any bearing upon the in- 
vestigation. 


The answer also set up that the 
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demand of the Commission was 
unauthorized, illegal and uncon- 
stitutional as an _ unreasonable 
search and seizure within the pro- 
hibition of the Fourth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and was 
wanting in due process of law 
within the prohibition of the Fifth 
Amendment. 

The facts of the pleadings of 
the Lorillard case are almost 
identical with those of the plead- 
ings of the other, with few 
exceptions. 


COURT’S JUDGMENT AFFIRMED 


In its decision, the District 
Court held that the Commission 
is not entitled to inspect such of 
the correspondence demanded as 
bears upon intrastate commerce, 
that the Senate resolution did not 
confer any power upon the Com- 
mission since it did not direct any 
inquiry ° relating to any alleged 
violation of the anti-trust laws, 
and that Section 6 (a) and 6 (b) 
of the Trade Commission Act 
confer authority, in the absence 
of some specific allegation of a 
violation of law, to gather and 
compile such information only as 
may be voluntarily furnished in 
response to request or demand. 
The court also held that, appar- 
ently, where there is a definite 
complaint charging a specific vio- 
lation of law, together with a 
showing of probable cause that 
the law has been violated, access 
may be had under the statute; 
that a corporation is entitled to 
the guaranties of the Fourth 
Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution prohibiting unreasonable 
searches and seizures, in as full a 
measure as is a natural person; 
and that to grant the relief 
prayed for would be to permit an 
unreasonable search and seizure 
in violation of the Fourth Amend- 
ment. 

In affirming this judgment, 
Justice Holmes of the Supreme 
Court, after reviewing the salient 
points of the case, said that the 
mere facts of carrying on a com- 
merce not confined within State 
lines and of being organized as a 
corporation do not make men’s 
affairs public, as those of a rail- 
road company now may be, and 
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~Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a circlem 
radius 150 miles. 

Call it “Globe- 
Democrat Influ- 
ence.” The capital 
is St. Louis. 

The population ex- 
ceeds 414 millions. 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
natural resources and 
industry than any 
other state can show. 

e Globe-Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 


$84000000 


Guy S. Osborn, 
J. R. Scolaro, 














F. St._J. Richards, New York 
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Remove Lebanon from the map, and The goth 
State would have to search for a new supply of 
cream, butter, poultry, eggs and livestock. ee 
The goth State would not willingly make the 
sacrifice. 

Lebanon is one of the blue ribbon towns of 
Southern Missouri. primary state highway 
and a direct rail connection link Lebanon and 
St. Louis closely. 

Imagine the buying power of Lebanon, re- 
membering that these local interests do an annual 
business of $3,000,000 :— 

9 Groceries 3 Drug Stores 

6 Auto Dealers and Garages 
3 Hardware Stores 3 Jewelers 

2 Building Material Dealers 
5 Shoe Stores 5 Dry Goods Stores 
4 Men’s Furnishing Stores 2 Furniture Stores 
3 Stationers 3 Confectioners 
2 Bakeries 2 Elevators 


The Globe-Democrat is the St. Louis paper 
which influences Lebanon’s buying habits. 


Circulation in Lebanon: 
Daily—179; Sunday—249 








San Francisco 


C. Geo. Krogness, - - - - 
hicago Dorland Agency, Ltd., - - - - ndon 
Detroit Asso. American Newspapers, London and Paris 
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that anyone who respects the Loose-Wiles Marketing New 


spirit as well as the letter of the 
Fourth Amendment would be 
loath to believe that Congress in- 
tended to authorize one of its 
subordinate agencies to sweep all 
our traditions into the fire and to 
direct fishing expeditions into pri- 
vate papers on the possibility that 


they may disclose evidences of 
crime. 
“We do not discuss the ques- 


tion whether it could do so if it 
tried,” he continued, “as nothing 
short of the most explicit lan- 
guage would induce us to attrib- 
ute to Congress that intent. The 
interruption of business, the pos- 
sible revelation of trade secrets, 
and the expense that compliance 
with the Commission’s wholesale 
demand would cause are the least 
considerations. It is contrary to 
the first principles of justice to 
allow a search through all the re- 
spondent’s records, relevant or 
irrelevant, in the hope that some- 
thing will turn up.” 


Net Profit of J. I. Case 


Increases 
The J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Company, Racine, Wis., tractors and 


farm machinery, reports gross sales of 
$15,587,952 for 1923, as compared with 
$15,720,716 the year before. 

Net profit reported for 1923 was 
$634,633 in comparison with a net profit 


in 1922 of $321,269, and a loss o 
$2,883,431 in ai. 
Death of G. F. Konold 


George F. Konold died recently at 
Warren, Ohio. He was president of 
the Warren Tool & Forge Company, 
Warren, Ohio. manufacturer of rail- 
road track tools. Prior to his organi 
zation of this company in 1911, he 
was for twenty-three years superin- 
tendent of the Iron City Tool Works. 


Senator Gerry Buys Providence 
“News” 

Peter G. Gerry, United States Senator 
from Rhode Island, has purchased the 
interests in the Providence, R. I., News 
of John A. Hennessy, Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
who is president and editor, and James 
Carr Garrison, New York, who was 
vice-president and nd publisher. 


St. Joseph, Mo., “News-Press” 


Appointment 
The St. Joseph, Mo., News-Press has 
appointed Ralph W. Mitchell as_ its 
Kansas City representative. 


Cracker Package 


The Loose-Wiles_ Biscuit Company, 
baker of Sunshine crackers, cookies, and 
wafers, has placed a “handy family 
package” of its Sunshine Krispy 


Crackers on the market. Large-space 
newspaper advertising is being used to 


introduce the new unit of sale. 

‘ en a small package is opened 
it is soon empty—especially in homes 
where there are children,”’ says the 
copy which explains that the large 


package is called a caddy. “This is a 
handy size,’”’ it adds, ‘“‘and with one of 
these caddies in the pantry, you are 
not always ‘running out of crackers.’” 

The price and the words ‘Fresh and 
Crisp” are featured. The grocer is 
eulogized in a tie-up with these words. 
Full credit should be given “Your 
Grocer,”’ the copy declares, because he 
knows he is the most important factor 


in the plan to furnish crackers, cookies 
and wafers which are fresh and crisp, 
Good grocers, the copy continues, order 
in such quantities and so often that 
they are sure of having fresh goods 

buying no more than they can_ sell 
quickly, The copy also points out that 
good grocers keep a Sunshine display 
rack, showing that they have a nice 
variety,—which well displayed, enables 


the consumer to easily and quickly make 
his choice. 


New Advertising Business 
Formed in New York 


Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler, Inc., is 
the name of a new advertising business 
which has been formed at New York by 
Stuart D. Cowan, W. L. Dempsey and 
H. W. Dengler, Jr. It will act as 
counsel in merchandising, sales and ad 
vertising. 

Mr. Cowan had been with the J 
Walter Thompson Company for the last 
ten years. Mr. Dempsey and Mr. Deng 
ler were formerly associated with Ivy 
L. Lee at New York. 


Columbia Graphophone Regis- 
ters Radio Parts Trade-Mark 


The Columbia Graphophone Manu 
facturing Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has made application for registration of 
its trade-mark “Columbia” for use on 
a long list of radio apparatus, accord 
ing to @ recent issue of the United 
States Patent Office Gazette. The com- 
pany, which was recently succeeded by 


the Columbia Phonograph Company, 
New York, claims use of this trade 
mark on radio parts since February 


1, 1922. 


Steel Account for Youngstown 
Agency 


The Union Drawn Steel Company, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., manufacturer of cold 
drawn steel, has appointed Bolton, Meek 
and Wearstler, Youngstown, Ohio, ad 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis 
ing account. Business papers will he 
us 
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O BE EXACT, 301,341 was the high mark 

reached by The News on Sunday, March 2—the 
culmination of an unbroken series of circulation 
gains beginning almost with the conception of The 
Sunday News. 


This great total is not only the largest circulation 
attained by The Detroit News, but is the largest 
ever attained by any newspaper in Michigan. 


The Sunday News now has sufficient circulation 
in the city of Detroit, alone, to provide a copy for 
every family. In the local trading territory as de- 
scribed by the Audit Bureau of Circulations, The 
Sunday News has an equally thorough coverage. 
More than 240,000 copies are sold here, practically 
as great a circulation in this area, alone, as the sec- 
ond Sunday paper has, altogether. 


With more than 300,000 circulation available to 
advertisers in The Detroit Sunday News comes an 
opportunity unique for a city of Detroit’s population, 
for no other city anywhere near Detroit’s size can 
be so thoroughly covered by one paper as Detroit 
is by The News. 


The Detroit News 


50 E. 42nd St., New York 








News Square Detroit, Mich. 
National Advertising Representatives 
I. A. KLEIN J. E. LUTZ 


1110 Tower Bldg., Chicago 
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Sales Are the Only Things 
That Count 


Department Store advertising is bought on the 
basis of SALES. 

It must bring customers into the store and the 
customers must purchase. 

The Department Store thinks and acts in terms 
of sales. “Consumer Acceptance” and “General 
Publicity” do not appear as words in the Depart- 
ment Store Advertising Manager’s dictionary. 
Merchandise sold over the counter is the yard- 
stick he uses to measure advertising results. 

It is interesting to note, that when The Bailey 
Co. of Cleveland announced their Annual Spring 
Opening on March 13th and 14th, evening 
newspapers were chosen exclusively to carry this 
important message. 


ee 
Cleveland is an EVENING PAPER City 
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NINE FULL PAGES was THE NEWS’ part 
of this schedule. 
If Department Stores sell your goods, why not 
use the newspaper that sells their goods? 


To make sales in Cleveland advertise in the 
EVENING, advertise in THE NEWS. 


The Cleveland News and Sunday News-Leader are rep- 
resented by George A. McDevitt Co., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and 914 People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


ADVERTISING 
Chicago 
AVL 
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Some manufacturers are content to 
rest upon their laurels. 


Not so the G. I. Sellers & Sons 
Company. Every year sees definite 
improvements in Sellers Kitchen 
Cabinets. Eternal vigilance of this 
sort is largely responsible for Sellers’ 
position in the furniture industry. 


We have served as advertising coun- 
selors to the G. I. Sellers & Sons 
Company for seven years. 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald News 
Letter, an unusual sales bulletin, is sent 
each month to our customers’ salesmen. 


A copy will be sent at your request. 
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What’s the Matter with Retail 


Business P 


Prices Need Sober Study, Else There Is a Serious Awakening in Store 


By C. R. Ferrall 


peaguen ts. of late people 
have asked me what has gone 
wrong with the retail business 
Sometimes it is the retailer him- 
self that asks the question, some- 
times others ask it just out of 
idle curiosity, and sometimes still 
others whose own business is af- 
fected by the general slump which 
seems to have hit retail trade. A 
decline of 10 per cent in volume 
from normal will make retail 
business bad. You do not have 
to kill retail trade off entirely to 
make it bad. In the last 10 or 
15 per cent of volume lies the 
profit. 

As I see it there is but one 
thing the matter with retail trade 
and that thing I can best illustrate 
by a story of an occurrence in 
my home city. 

About eight months ago a friend 
of mine borrowed fifty dollars. 
He corresponded with an Eastern 
manufacturer of women’s bloom- 
ers, undervests and skirts made 
from fibre silk and finally made 
a deal with the factory to repre- 
sent it west of the Mississippi. 
He began advertising for agents 
to sell the line, house to house, 
and at the present time he has 
over 600 live agents taking 
orders. At the time of taking 
the order the agent collects her 
commission from the purchaser 
and secures a signed order for 


the balance. The goods are 
shipped C.O.D. and every two 
weeks the factory sends my 


friend, the general agent, his com- 
mission check. The last check 
he got from the factory, covering 
two week’s commission, amounted 
to $15,700! Think of the quan- 


tity of bloomers he must have 
sold to get that check. That was 
his profit for two weeks, less a 
small office rent, stationery, ste- 
nographer hire, a few. classified 
advertisements and some other in- 
cidentals. Not so bad, but what is 





this style of business doing to the 
retail trade and why is my friend 
so successful? 

I will try to tell you. The 
average price of the garment he 
sells is about $2.50. That is what 
he pays the factory for it. He 
adds 10 per cent for his own 
profit. That makes the garment 
cost the agent $2.75. Then he 
adds 20 per cent for the agents’ 
profit and that makes the garment 
cost the consumer $3.30. Just 
keep that price $3.30, in mind. 


A COMPARISON 


The other day in talking with 
the sales manager of one of the 
largest jobbing drygoods houses 
in the West, I asked him how 
much his firm added to the cost 
price of bloomers for gross profit. 
He told me 25 to 30 per cent. I 
presume he has to pay about the 
same price to the manufacturer 
as my agent friend—perhaps a 
little more—for he does not buy 
anything like the quantity that 
the agent does. However, we 
will let the original cost price 
to the jobber stand at $2.50. Now 
add the lowest percentage named, 
25 per cent, for jobber’s profit 
That makes $3.12 the jobber gets 
from the retailer. I aiso asked 
my friend the sales manager how 
much the average retailer added 
for his profit and he replied: “Oh, 
from 40 to 100 per cent according 
to location, the class of trade he 
caters to and what sort of a con- 
science he has.” Let’s take the 
lowest figure mentioned, 40 per 
cent, and add it to the $3.12, leav- 
ing off fractions. There you have 
it, $4.36. That’s what you pay 
for that style bloomer in a retail 
store where the overhead is not 
too high. But when you get into: 
one of those State Street empor- 
iums where overhead shoots up 
you must add 100 per cent and 
that gives you a total net of $6.24 
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—just about twice as much as 
the agent will visit your house 
and take the order away for. 

This same sales manager said: 

“Why, do you know one of those 
agents came to my own home and 
sold my wife over thirty-five dol- 
lars’ worth of bloomers and vests! 
When I got home and _ she 
showed me her purchase, I asked 
her what in the world she bought 
from an agent for, when she 
could buy the same stuff from 
our own concern at wholesale 
prices. She replied that she had 
looked over our stock and con- 
cluded that the agent was offer- 
ing better goods at lower prices. 
Now, you know I looked those 
goods over myself, and blamed if 
she wasn’t right. She had a better 
bargain than my own house would 
have given her at wholesale.” 

What would she have gotten 
had she gone to a regular retail 
store? 

That’s one story. Here’s an- 
other. 

About two weeks ago I received 
from some man in Massachusetts 
three neckties in a_ neat little 
box. The same day I got a nice 
friendly letter from him, stating 
in effect that he would like to 
have me examine the ties and if 
I liked them I could keep them 
and send him a two-dollar bill or 
check or something. I looked 
them over and sent him the check. 
I am wearing one of them now. 

A few days later I happened to 
drop in on a friend of mine who 
runs a big drygoods and furnish- 
ing establishment. I showed him 
the tie I am wearing and told 
him how I got it. He remarked 
that he also had received three 
of the ties and that six of his 
department heads had _ received 
them. I said, “Of course you 
sent them back, being in the neck- 
tie business,” and he replied in 
a rather matter-of-fact tone: 
“Oh, no; we all kept them and 
sent in our checks.” 

Since that I have heard of at 
least twenty other men who re- 
ceived consignments of three ties 
each and everyone of them sent 
in his check for two dollars. 

I asked my friend, the haber- 
dasher, why he kept the ties and 
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paid for them and he said it was 
because they were cheap enough 
for the price asked. 

I don’t believe that Massaehu- 
setts man ever follows up his 
shipments. I concluded after 
looking over everything he sent 
me that in case he does not 
hear from the consignee, he 
simply forgets that he ever sent 
the ties. The main reason why 
I think so is that he encloses with 
his letter a cheap printed return 
envelope. This envelope is en- 
closed so that you may return 
your check with the least possible 
trouble. I examined it carefully 
and it did not bear any mark of 
any kind by which it might be 
distinguished from 1,000 other 
envelopes just like it, which 
are doubtless sent out by him. 
Now if one follows his advice and 
encloses a two-dollar bill without 
a letter or writing of any kind, 
how does he know whence or 
from whom the money comes? 
I don’t believe he wants to be 
bothered with returned neckties. 
So many of the ties stick that the 
few who do not send in the cash 
are hardly worth considering. 


A BIG MARKET SOLD OUT FROM 
UNDER THE RETAILERS 


Judging from the twenty-five 
or thirty men I know who re- 
ceived his little prize package and 
paid for it, I estimated that there 
are about 10,000 such men in Min- 
neapolis. So far as I have been 
able to learn, all of the ties sent 
into this city came in one week. 
My haberdasher friend says the 
ties cost the Massachusetts man 
about ninety cents; postage and 
other expenses included, one dol- 
lar. He gets two dollars for them. 
making a profit of one dollar per 
sale. Ten thousand sales _ in 
Minneapolis at one dollar each— 
well, figure it out for yourself. 
Everything cleaned and closed 
up in one week in Minneapolis 
and the money back in the till in 
Massachusetts Monday morning. 
I am just wondering if he works 
more than one town a week. If 
he does, how in the world does 
he take care of the money? 

But the point I am asking about 
is this: How is the retail necktie 
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During the first two months of 1924 
the Chicago Evening American gained 
199,191 lines of local display advertis- 
ing over the first two months of 1923— 
or 29,637 lines more than the combined 
gain of the other five daily newspapers 
in Chicago. 
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business just now in Minne- 
apolis? 

But here is the secret of what 
is wrong with retail business from 
another friend of mine who sells 
clothing in a big retail establish- 
ment. Connect this story with 
the other two and you can draw 
a chart showing almost exactly 
the present trouble with retail 
business. 

He said to me in a confidential 
way 

ay ou know these birds that run 
retail stores have gotten on to 
something. It took the bulge 
period following the war _ to 
show them how to do it. Here 
is the secret. They found out 
then that they could make as 
much profit from the sale of one 
suit of clothes as they used to 
make on four or five. I mean 
net profit, so they stuck the price 
up as high as the traffic would 
bear and they have kept it there 
ever since. Handling one suit in- 
stead of four cuts down overhead 
and makes the list of help much 
smaller than it used to be, but 
believe me, they are wise birds. 
They are getting the money. That 
is they are getting it when busi- 
ness is good.’ 

I went in last fall to see this 
man about getting my seventeen- 
year-old boy a suit. He showed 
me a lot of nice ones at fifty dol- 


lars to seventy dollars. I did 
not want to invest that much 
money in a school suit and the 


boy kept urging me to go down 
to the branch of a national tailor- 
ing outfit. He said all his friends 
had been buying suits there at 
thirty dollars each and they were 
good ones. So finally we went 
and got the boy a suit for $37.50 
with two pairs of pants. This suit 
was tailored just as good as those 
shown in the retail store at al- 
most twice the money, and, as 
all the goods we looked at was 
probably made by the American 
Woolen Company, I can’t just see 
where the vast difference in price 
comes in. 

A big retail hardware man told 
me recently that he never had 
more shoppers in his store than 
now; that the shoppers have a 
pocketful of money, but that they 
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walk out without buying. He 
could not understand the mean- 
ing of such a situation. 

The facts are there: He is a 
big advertiser, using pages of 
newspaper space, which gets the 
crowd in; but his store has ac- 
quired a reputation of being the 
highest priced place in the North- 
west and everybody knows it. 
His advertising has the effect of 
leading the crowd to believe he 
may have reformed. They go in 
to see but come away satisfied 
that the regular price condition 
continues to exist. 


WHY MAKE MATTERS WORSE? 


The other day I outlined this 
story to a retail friend of mine 
and told him I had a good notion 
to write of it for Printers’ Inx. 
He said: “Put the soft pedal on 
that stuff. The retail business 
is bad enough now. Why publish 
anything like that to the world 
and make it worse?” 

“Do you know,” I said, “that 
advertising is carrying this whole 
vast load of inflated prices? It 
is carrying it so much that it is 
the only thing right now that is 
keeping your doors open. Stop 
advertising and you will be closed 
in sixty days. The manufacturer 
is putting on all the traffic will 
hear, the wholesaler is following 
suit and the sky is the limit with 
the retail trade. It is so much 
the limit with some retailers that 
I can take you into a certain store 
in this town and show you a 
woman’s coat, for example, at 
fifty-five dollars, and I can take 
you three blocks up the street and 
show you identically the same 
coat for $125. Tell me, what is 
the value of that coat? I have 
seen the two coats with my own 
eyes and had a certain woman 
with me who knows values and 
she pronounced them the same 
quality of garment in every re- 
spect.” 

If I could find an agent selling 
that coat I could probably get it 
for thirty dollars. 

Inflated war values have had 
their day. The buying public is 
cognizant of the fact that it is 
being held up unmercifully, and it 
is getting out from under the 
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“The New York 
Milline” 


HIS is the title of a broadside 

that goes farther toward disclos- 
ing the fundamentals of advertising 
costs in greater New York than any 
other piece of printed matter issued 
in many years. 


The advertising manager of one big 
department store tells us that it 
stands alone in getting down to the 
sound principles of logic that ought 
to influence every dollar spent in 
advertising. 


A copy is yours 
for the asking 
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(0 SWEENEY! 


—and remember Marya 


Extract from a letter: 


ERE is an incident for 
your Sweeney series. 

We have a new maid, Marya, 
nineteen years old, brought to 
this country by illiterate Rus- 
sian parents when she was five, 
and reared in squalid poverty 
on a truck farm near Chicago. 
Her utter ignorance of how to 
cook even oatmeal or make 
toast is almost incredible. 

In the course of showing her 
around, Buddie pointed out our 
stock ef Palmolive, and told 
her to help herself when she 
needed toilet soap. 

“Ah, no! I buy my own 
soap,’’ said Marya. 

Buddie insisted that there was 
no nectssity for buying 
her-own, that she was 
welcome to all she 
“wanted of anything we 
had in the house. 
Marya smiled, still 














superior and unimpressed, and 
explained ‘‘I never use any- 
thing but Woodbury’s Facial.” 

And there, as Vanderlip said 
to the Senate, you are! Inci- 
dentally Marya has four young 
men who compete for the 
privilege of driving from forty 
to sixty miles to take her out 
in their cars. So it must pay to 
have The Skin You Love To 


Touch! 
* x * 


HAT do you make of 
this, national adver- 
tiser? Here is a servant girl, 
foreign born, brought up in a 
bad environment — apparently 
the least likely prospect for 
advertising! Yet she-is a cus 
tomer for the adver- 
tised article, acustomet 
made by advertising. 
Think alittle further, 
—of Marya tomorrow, 
matron and probable 
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mother of a family when she 
accedes to the inevitable and 
eventually marries one of the 
automobile-owning chaps who 
now seek her company. Edu- 
cation—chiefly a capacity for it. 
Tastes—few, but forming. Con- 
victions—changing. Future— 
fabulous, when you remember 
where she started. You may yet 
meet Marya in your own house, in 
your own club, among your own 
friends—advanced pupil of life, 
time, opportunity, and advertis- 
ing. Marya already is a proof 
anda prophecy that it pays to 
Tell It to Sweeney, the average 
man, woman and family, the 
common people! 


* + * 


EMEMBER Marya when 
you plan your New York 
advertising appropriation and 
campaign. Six million people 
in this greatest American city 
—six million on the make, with 
more wealth, more earning 
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power, more unsatisfi¢d ambi- 
tion, more consumption capac- 
ity than any other market. in 
the world. 

And remember The News, 
New York's own kind of news- 
paper, with the Largest Daily 
Circulation in America; more 
than seven hundred thousand 
circulation daily and Sunday; a 
proven medium that covers 
more of this mammoth market 
more thoroughly than any other — 
publication; doing the biggest 
and best advertising job in New 
York today, and at the lowest 
cost. Get the essential facts! 


To SWEENEY has been 


. issued in folder form. Write for the 


THE 








series on your business letterhead. 


NEWS 


New York's Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 7S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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load. The result is that hundreds 
of concerns employing agents are 
growing up in this country like 


mushrooms. There are, I under- 
stand, over fifty concerns in 
the West right now selling 


groceries, through agents, whole- 
sale. Every conceivable thing is 
being marketed to the consumer 
through agents and mail-order 
houses and the raid on retail 
business is just opening up. And 
if the mail-order man _ doesn’t 
look out, the agent will get him 
too. he wants to, he can sell 
still cheaper than the big mail- 
order house. 

Why did the men keep the 
neckties and send two dollars? 
The public is in that frame of 
mind right’ now where it will 
pay two dollars for ninety cents 
worth of necktie to keep from 
patronizing a retail store. Even 
the man who sells neckties him- 
self will do it on general prin- 
ciples. More agents are learning 
this fact every day. 

That, if you want to know, is 
just what ails retail business. 


J. E. Weaver with 
“Southern Tourist” 


J. E. Weaver, formerly in advertising 
work at Miami, Fla., and Asheville, 
N. C., has been appointed advertising 
director of the Southern Tourist Maga- 
sine which is published at the latter 
city. 


To Join Victor Talking 
Machine Company 


Charles O’Connell, until recently with 
the Springfield, Mass. .» Daily News, will 
join the advertising department of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Cam- 
den, N. J., on March 24 


Daniel E. Derr Dead 


Daniel E. Derr died at Baltimore last 
week at the age of forty-eight. Mr. 
Derr was secretary and a director of 
the B.. F. Bond Paper Company of 
Baltimore. He also was vice-president of 
the Baltimore Advertising Club. 


Haynes & Kinder Appointment 


Nathan Cohn has been appointed to 
manage sales for Haynes & Kinder, 
Chicago producers of indoor and out- 
door dealer help material. He was for- 
merly with the N. M. Stone Company, 
advertising specialties, Chicago. 
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Advertises Advantages of 


Patronizing Home Industry 

Sales possibilities in its home territory 
are not being overlooked by the Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Corporation of Buffalo, 
N. Y. This company is running a series 
of newspaper advertisements especially 
written for use in Buffalo. This series 
is appearing quite separately from and 
in addition to its regular campaign. 

“Buy Buffalo-built tires,” the first 
advertisement is captioned. It goes on 
to state that “‘Dunlop is not the only 
Buffalo-built tire which will give value 
equal to tires made anywhere,” an un- 
selfish line that adds convincingness to 
the argument. 

“If all the tires bought in Buffalo 
were made in Buffalo, there would be 
$400,000 more payroll spent in Buffalo 
every year. This would mean more 
home-building, more money spent in 
Buffalo’s banks and more employment 
for Buffalonians.”’ 

Copies of the advertisements are be- 
ing mailed to bankers, real estate deal 
ers and store-keepers of the city. 


Haynes Automobile Appoints 
F. S. Tuerk 


Fred S. Tuerk has been appointed 
idvertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of the Haynes Automobile Com- 
pany, Kokomo, Ind. He was formerly 
with the advertising and sales depart- 
ment of The Goodrich Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Cigar Account with Flarsheim 
Agency 
The advertising account of _ the 
Hachen-Rothert Cigar Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has been placed with The 
Henry B. Flarsheim Company, advertis- 
ing agency of that city. A campaign 
has been started in Cincinnati territory 
on the Marguerite cigar. 


J. J. Ward with “Popular 


Science” in Chicago 
John J. Ward, who was _ formerly 
with the St. Louis office of the G. 
Logan Payne Company, publishers’ rep 
resentative, has joined the Chicago ad- 
as staff of Popular Science, New 
ork. 


Buffalo Agency Appoints 
D. Hettrick 


D. Hettrick, formerly of Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., varnish 
maker, has joined the Landsheft Ad- 
vertising Agency, also of Buffalo, as 
production manager. 


Withdraws from 
Jenkins-Martin 


Aylwin Lee Martin has withdrawn 
from Jenkins-Martin, Philadelphia ad 
vertising agency. William Jenkins will 
continue the business under the firm 
name. 
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National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau 


INCORPORATED 


The Bureau enables the 
brains of America’s lead- 
ing advertising agencies to 
function for more than 
500 advertisers in prepar- 
ing and placing millions 
of dollars’ worth of out- 


door display. 


From a national campaign 
to an intensive, localized 
try-out, you will find this 
service complete. 





NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


Incorporated 
Fifth Avenue & Broadway 1627 Lytton Building 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 











at Twenty-fifth Street State Street at Jackson Blvd. 
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National Outdoor Ac 


Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
at Twenty-Fifth Street -New York 





WILLYS-KNIGHT 


FIVE PASSENGER SEDAN 


238% Sales Increase Over Last Year 
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a 
You know ofourcom plete 
outdoor advertising service 
in the larger cities. 


Perhaps you do not know 
that we can offer Standard 
AA 24 sheet poster service 
in more than 10,000 towns 
of less than 5000 popula- 
tion. Full color display, 
every day, right in the rural 
buying centers. 
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Advertising Bureau 


1627 Lytton Building State Street 
at Jackson Boulevard : Chicago 
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Agency Members 


Adamars Company, The 
Advertising Service Co., Inc., The 
Amsterdam Agency, Inc. 
Ayres & Co., Horace E. 
Balliett, Carl J. 
Barber Advertising Agency, J. W. 
Barber & Co , Inc, Earle 8S. 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Basham Company, Inc., Thomas Ek. 
Batten Company, Inc., George 
Bauerlein, Inc. 
Baxter-D: uv is Advertising Company 
Be! Aerie veff Company 
Benson, Gamble & Crowell 
Betting-Thompson-Madden, Inc. 
Blackman Company, Inc., The 
Blaine-Thompson Company, ‘1 he 
Blum Advertising Corpn., C ‘harles 
Botsford-Constantine Company 
Bowers Adv. Agency, ‘Thos. M 
Brandt Advertising Company 
Brennan-Eley Co., The 
Brisacher & Staff, Emil 
Bromfield & Co., Inc. 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc. 
nue k Company, Glen, The 
‘ahill Advertising Company 
‘alkins & Holden, Inc 
emened Ewald Company 
ee Moss-Johnson, Inc. 
Campbell, Trump & Co. 
core Cc ‘ompany, The 
‘arr & Columbia, Inc. 
‘ ecil, Barreto & Cecil, Inc. 
Chi umbers Agency, Inc., The 
Chappelow Adv. Company 
Chesman & Co., Inc., Nelson 
Churehill-Hall, Inc. 
Clarke Adv. Agency, E.H., The 
Collins, Jr., as. Clarkson A. 
Collins-Kirk, In 
Colton C Geameate. Wendell P. 
Conner Advertising age ney 
Conover Company, A. 
Conover-Mooney C ihe The 
Corman Company, Inc., The 
Cramer-Krasselt C ompany, Inc. 
Critchfield & Co 
Cross Company, ‘Inc., J. H. 
Dake Advertising Agency, Inc., The 
D'Arcy Advertising Company 
Darlow Advertising Company 
Dauchy Company, The 
Davis, J. William 
Doe Adv. Agency, Elmer H. 
Doremus & Co. 
Dorland Agency, Inc., The 
Dunham Company, John H., The 
Dunlap-Ward Advertising Company 
Echternach Adv. Company 
cdwards & Co. , Geo. W 
Ellis Co. . 
Erickson ‘Cc omps any, Ine., The 
Advertising Agency, Inc 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company 
Fisher-Brown Advertising Agency 
Foley Adv. Agency, Inc., Richard A., The 
Frailey Adv. Company, The 
Fuller & Smith 
Fyffe & Bond Corporation 
Gardner Advertising Company, The 
Goldman, Carrigan & Co., Inc. 
Goode & Berrien, Inc. 
Gould Company, Mm. PP. 
Green Company, H. B., The 
pea Fulton, Cunningham Co., The 
Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc. 
Gundlach Advertising Agency 
Hamilton Advertising Agency, Inc., J. R. 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc. 
Hawley Advertising Company 
Hellwig Company, FE. W 
Henri, Hurst & MeDonald 
Hill Company, Inc., Albert P., The 
Holmes Adv. Agency, Frances 
Honig-Cooper Company 
Hoops Advertising Company 
Horne & Livingston 
Howard Company, Inc., 

































Hoyt Company, Inc., Chas. W. 
Hulscher-Rothenburg, Inc. 
Izzard Company, The 

Joerns Company, Inc., Arnold 


Johnson-Dallis C apeuy 
Johnson, Read & Co. 
Johnston- Ayres Company 
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Kahn, Siegmund 
Kelley Company, Martin V., The 
1-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc. 
Kling-Gibson Company 

Kobbe Company, Inc., Philip 
Koch Company, The 
Lockwood-shackelford Company 
Logan, Inc., Thomas F 
Long-C oste llo, Inc. 
Lord & Thomas 
Lyddon & Hanford Co. 
MacKenney Company, W. B. 
MacManus, Ineorpor: ited 

IcCann C ompany, H.K , The 
Mec arty C ompany, The 
MeGuckin Company, Eugene, The 
MeCutcheon-Gerson Serv ice 
MeJunkin Advertising Company 
McKee Company, Inc., Homer, The 
MeLain-Simpers Organization 
Machen & Dowd Company, The 
Manternach C ompany, The 

Martin Advertising 
Mason, C. Henry, 7 
Massengale Advertising A 
Matos Advertising Comp: In 
Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan C Oe iny, Inc. 
Mears Advertising, Inc. 

Metropolitan Advertising C eamed 
Michaels Company, Harry C 

Millis Advertising Company 

Miner Company, Dan B., The 

Mitchell Adv. Agency, Inc. 

Mitchell, Inec., J. T. H 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising ( ‘ompany 
Morgan Advertising Agency, Inc., John J, 
Morris Advertising Agency, Herbert M. 
Murphy, Ine., Carroll Dean 

Nesbitt Service Company, The 
Newell-Eemmett Company, Ine 

Nichols Company, Charles F. W 

O'Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc., P. I. 
Olson & Enzinger, Inc. 

Osten Advertising Corporation 
Oswald-Whitcraft Advertising Agency 
Payne Adv. Organization, Hancock 
Phelps, Ine., George Harrison 

Picard & Co., Inc. 

Porter-Kastman- Byrne C ompany 
Potts-Turnbull Company, ‘Ihe 

Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co., [ne. 
Powers Company, John O. 

Powers-House Company, The 

Presbrey Company, Frank 

Procter & Collier Company, The 

Randall Company, Fred M., The 

Rankin Company, Wm. H. 

Redfield Adv. Agency, Inc. 

Richards Company, Inc., Joseph 
Richardson-Briggs Company, The 
Ring, Jr., Advertising Company, John. 
Ritter Company, Inc., Philip, The 
Ross Company, Ine . F ake 
Ross-Gould Company 
Schie le eee Company, Inc. 
‘ , Ine Frat 
Age ney 

Shee ts, Ine , J. William 

Sherman & Lebair, Inc 

Shumway Company, Frantlin P. 

Smith Adv. Company, Allen C 

Smith & Ferris 

Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc. 
Snitzler-Warner Company 

Snow, Inc., Walter B. & Staff 
Southwestern Advertising Company 
Staples & Staples, Inc 
Storm, Inc., Jules P. & Sons 
Strang & Prosser 
Street & Finney, Inc. 
Sweeney & James Company, The 
Thomas Advertising Service, The 
Thomas Company, David C 

Thompson Company, J. Walter 

‘Touzalin Agency, C harles Fk. 
Parry Company, Inc. 

Trades Advertising Agency 

United States Advertising Corporation 
Vanderhoof & Co. 
Van Patten, Inc. 

Wales Advertising Company 
Wallerstein, Inc., Alfred 
Waters & McLeod 
Western Adv. Company, Inc. 
Williams & Cunnyngham 
Woodall & Amesbury Adv. 
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What Three Years of Advertising 
Did for Squibb’s Sixty-five- 
Year-Old Trade-Mark 


How E. R. Squibb & Sons Created a New Market by Raising the 
Purchaser’s Buying Standards 


By John M. 


[* is an achievement, surely, but 
somewhat to be expected, when 
a manufacturer who has _ con- 
sistently advertised his products 
for years, adds a new article to 
the line and quickly establishes it 
on the marke:. The Mallory Hat 
Company, for example, entered 
the straw-hat field in 1922 and 
got distrib ition in one season. 
The Wahl Company experienced 
little difficulty in introducing 
Eversharp Fountain Pens to the 
trade and public following its 
success with Eversharp Pencils. 
A market for Post’s Bran Flakes 
was. rapidly developed several 
years ago because of the cumula- 
tive effect of advertising Postum, 
Grape-Nuts and Post Toasties. 
And like instances almost in- 
numerable occur to everyone. 

When E. R. Squibb & Sons, of 
New York, entered upon a cam- 
paign of educational advertising in 
1921, with not one but more than 
fifty household products, it had 
no such advertising prestige as 
a background. The name Squibb 
was associated with physicians 
and hospitals, but meant little to 
th> general public. No money had 
ever been spent in magazine or 
newspaper advertising. 

What has happened has been 
summarized in the following 
statements by a member of the 
Squibb organization: 

“Today,” he said, “this company 
is widely known to the pub- 
lic as the manufacturer of house- 
hold and medicine cabinet prod- 
ucts of the highest professional 
standards. Three years of effective 
advertising have developed a 
broad consumer market which dif- 
ferentiates Squibb products from 
the ordinary commercial articles. 
The company has secured distri- 
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bution for its many preparations 
through the better drug stores in 
the United States. It has dealer 
co-operation second to none. All 
this, moreover, has been accom- 
plished through an_ institutional 
campaign when the trend unmis- 
takably is toward specific adver- 
tising having direct selling ap- 
peal.” 

“Squibb advertising effort,” he 
continued, “has been to develop 
a consumer demand for certain 
products by creating in the pub- 
lic’s mind an appreciation of 
what the name ‘Squibb’ signifies 
to the physician. Although com- 
mercial in form, Dr. Squibb’s 
laboratory was entirely profes- 
sional in character, being operated 
by physicians and chemists whose 
chief consideration was the pro- 
duction of products to meet the 
highest medicinal standards. 

“For almost half a century, the 
business was operated by Dr. 
Squibb and his sons, depending 
almost entirely upon the hospitals 
and the medical profession for 
support. Shortly after Dr. Squibb’s 
death, the business was reorgan- 
ized on broader lines under the 
management of Theodore Weicker, 
who broadened its scope without 
deviating from the ethical ideals.” 

Prior to 1921, 90 per cent of the 
products manufactured by E. R. 
Squibb’ & Sons was distributed 
through hospitals and on doctor’s 
prescription by dispensing drug- 
gists. None of them was packaged 
in containers for counter sales. 
What limited advertising the com- 
pany had done was confined to 
medical journals. 

The Squibb advertising cam- 
paign—the third year of which 
calls for an appropriation run- 
ning into seven figures—was un- 





dertaken in order to find outlet 
for the production of a plant ex- 
panded to supply the needs of 
war. It was believed that a new 
market could be developed for 
these products, provided the pub- 
lic could be educated to buy 
Squibb household products if told 
to buy them “with the same care 
as the physician exercises in his 
prescription work.” 
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offers his wares for public consumption 
incurs a definite responsibility. t is 
also true, that this responsibility varies 
in degree, according to the nature of the 
business. 

For example: If the manufacturer of 
ordinary commercial gocds produces a 
shoddy article, the customer who buys it 
loses only in pocket. This merchant’s 
responsibility is primarily commercial, 

But the manufacturer of products 
which affect the public health, pharma- 
ceutical products for instance, assumes 
a far greater responsibility. For if his 








Fight tooth decay at 





THE DANGER LINE 


(where teeth meet gums ) 


~ SQUIBB'S 
DENTAL CREAM 


M ith. Ss. 
Milk of Magnesia 


THE ILLUSTRATION IN THIS STREET-CAR CARD WAS PRESENTED TO SQUIBB AS ONE 
THAT TYPIFIED THE PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT OF THE SQUIBB HOUSE 


For a campaign of such nature, 
the company had a wealth of ma- 
terial and of tradition. Its great- 
est asset was its reputation for 
absolute integrity among doctors. 
To symbolize the character of the 
house to the public it adopted as 
its trade-mark the now familiar 
seal bearing three columns and the 
words “uniformity,” “purity” and 
“efficiency,” with “reliability” on 
the cap-stone, used for years as the 
laboratory okeh, after personal 
examination of every product 
offered for sale. 

The history of the company, and 
particularly the professional code 
of Dr. Squibb, likewise furnished 
inspiration for the slogan, “The 
Priceless Ingredient of Every 
Product Is the Honor and In- 
tegrity of Its Maker.” Each ad- 
vertisement not only has contained 
this phrase but actually has been 
built around it as a theme. Here 
is an instance of typical Squibb 
copy: 


THE GREATER RESPONSIBILITY 
that every merchant who 


It is true 


goods are not absolutely dependable they 
may do to the unsuspecting user a 
serious injury. 

It is important that you should think 
of these things whenever you buy such 
household articles as epsom salt, castor 
oil, sugar or milk, etc. You should 
have positive assurance that the manu- 
facturer of such products appreciates 
and accepts the responsibility that he 
owes to you, 

The professional druggist will tell 
you that Squibb household products are 
as pure as it is possible to make them. 
He will sell you any Squibb product 
with implicit confidence in its efficiency. 

There is a reason for this. It is that 
the House of Squibb accepts the re- 
sponsibility of its business. Its labora- 
tories are constantly perfecting better 
methods of manufacture. The Squibb 
label is a guarantee of uniformity, purity 
and efficiency. 

You are familiar with the household 
products described below. You_ should 
be equally familiar with the quality that 
is guaranteed by the name Squibb. 


Much of the effectiveness of this 
company’s advertising is due to 
the impression it creates of the 
medical and scientific background 
of the house. Recently the com- 
pany has used the now widely 
known illustration of the physician 
in its displays, but the story of 
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That Spring is herc. 


Color in 

The American Weekly Magazine 
Tells more than 

A quarter of all the 

People in the United States 
Who can read English, 

That you are here! 


OLOR tells all the world 


If your product it something 
That you don’t want all the 
People to know about, 

Don’t use The American Weekly! 


And vice versa! 


‘American Weekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 
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THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


* New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 

= Boston—Advertiser Milwaukee— Telegram 

"| Washington—Herald Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 

= Atlanta—American San Francisco—Examiner 

s Syracuse—American Los Angeles— Examiner 

"| Rochester—American Fort Worth—Record 

"] Detroit—Times Baltimore—American 

. “If you want to see the color of their money—use ‘color’.” A.J.K, 
» 
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how this was obtained em- 
phasizes the reaction previous an- 
nouncements had made. 

The original drawing was 
brought to Squibb by the head of 
another company in no way af- 
filiated with it. “This picture,” 
said he, “was especially drawn for 
our use, but the minute I saw it 
my mind associated it with your 
advertising. I can’t use it on that 
account, but you may have it if 
you wish.” 

While the Squibb campaign is 
written for and addressed to the 
consumer, the dealer has been 
specifically included in it. The 
druggist is invariably represented 
as a professional man recommend- 
ing Squibb products. The con- 
sumer’s attention is directed to 
the drug store carrying these 
products, and focused upon the 
section of the store where they 
are displayed. 

The establishment of such sec- 
tions in drug stores, incidentally, 
illustrates the dealer co-operation 
the company has developed by ex- 
ploiting consumer demand. The 
campaign had not been running 
long before salesmen reported to 
the home office that the company’s 
products were given poor display. 
They were scattered everywhere 
throughout the dealer’s shelves. 

In most drug stores they were 
to be found only behind the pre- 
scription case. Druggists fre- 
quently found it difficult to locate 
a particular Squibb article when 
called for by the consumer and 
substitution frequently resulted. 

The sales department knew that 
if the dealers could be persuaded 
to display all these products to- 
gether near the front of the store, 
the whole line would show a more 
rapid turnover. Accordingly, each 
druggist who would agree to ar- 
range this part of his stock in 
a distinctive section was given a 
framed mahogany and gold sign 
bearing the legend “Squibb Prod- 
ucts” and as a counter stand he 
was given a mahogany frame to 
carry the current advertisements. 
The base of this counter stand was 
fitted with glass vials filled with 
chemicals which showed a char- 
acteristic purification process and 
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the impurities removed in the 
preparation of a typical Squibb 
product. The sign proved to be 
a great inducement with the drug- 
gists. Every professional drug- 
gist who used the company’s prod- 
ucts regularly in his prescription 
work had previously been pro- 
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HOW THE FAMILY 1DEA OF SQUIBB 
PRODUCTS HAS BEEN ADVERTISED 


vided with a somewhat similar 
sign for his dispensary. This had 
been distributed under exacting 
conditions and was so highly re- 
garded as an advertisement by 
pharmacists that the new sign had 
much of the other’s appeal. The 
proposition, coupled with an ad- 
vertisement to the public that 
druggists were reserving one sec- 
tion of their store for Squibb 
products, influenced many dealers 
throughout the country to adopt 
the suggestion. 

The advertisement which called 
the attention of the consumer to 
this section reads, in part: 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT’ IS YOUR 
SAFEGUARD 

In many drug stores certain shelves 
are exclusively devoted to Squibb prod- 
ucts. You may have noticed this and 
wondered why the druggist does it. 

He has an excellent reason—a reason 
that concerns your welfare as deeply as 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Philadelphia Market First 
All of Canada Second 


HE Philadelphia trading area, 

the richest territory in the 
United States, dominated by 
THE NORTH AMERICAN 
exceeds Canada in purchasing 
power and productivity. The 
Philadelphia market cannot be 


covered without using 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


Its Character Creates Confidence 


‘THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


a wet ork Chicago THE OLDEST DAILY Detroit San Francisco 
ohn B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly } NEWSPAPER IN | Woodward &Kelly R. J. Bidwell Co. 
110 E. 42nd St. 811 Security Bldg, ne neccsa  ~ 408 Fine Arts Bidg. a Slasher St. 
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Makes a Good Town! 


GOOD merchandiser makes the opportunity. This is 
what The Emahizer-Spielman Furniture Company of 


covers a radius of 50 miles. 

6 covered and 12 open types. 
It employs 70 people and used last year 23,000 inches of advertising space 
in its local papers. 
Its buyers attend the markets in Grand Rapids and Chicago. On its 
floors is found everything that makes a house a home. A few items are: 


Aluminum Ware 
Baggage 

Bassinets (Baby) 
Baskets (all kinds) 
Bedding 

Blankets 

Cabinets (all kinds) 
Cages (Bird) 
Candlesticks 

Carpets 

Carpet Sweepers 
Carriages (Baby) 
Cases (Automobile Ice) 
Casters (including Slides) 
Chests (all kinds) 
Chinaware (miscellaneous) 
Clocks (Alarm) 

Clocks (Mantel) 
Cookers (Fireless) 
Cots 

Cradles 

Cribs 


Rapids Furniture Record: 


Topeka Star, H. B. 
Annex: and five additional employees. 


Curtains aid Draperies 
Desks (Office 
Ends (Book) 
Fans (Electric) 
Furnaces (Pipeless) 
Furniture (Juvenile) 
Glassware (miscellaneous) 
Hammocks 
Hampers (Clothes) 
Heaters (Kerosene, Gas, 

Electric) 
Irons (Electric) 
Jardinieres 
Ladders (Step) 
Lamps (all types) 
Linoleums 
Mats (all types) 
Matting 
Mirrors (all types) 
Novelties (Smoker’s) 
Oil Cloth 
Mattresses 
Pedestals 
Phonographs 
Pianos 
Pianos (Player) 

$s 


Pillows 
Pottery 
Records (Phonograph) 


Topeka, Kansas has done. Topeka has a population of 50,022. 


This progressive establishment does yearly a volume of $850,000.00. It 
To do so it maintains a fleet of 18 trucks, 


Refrigerators 

Rods (Curtains) 

Rugs 

Screens (Fireplace) 

Screens (Folding) 

Sets (Telephone) 

Shades (Lamp & Decorative) 

Shades (Porch) 

Sleds (Children’s) 

Stands (all types) 

Stools 

Stoves (Coal & Wood) 

Stoves (Coal & Gas) 

Stoves (Gas & Electric) 

Stoves (Gas & Fireless) 

Stoves (Oil) 

Stoves (Cook) 

Stoves (Heaters) 

Swings (Porch & Lawn) 
‘ables (Carc 

Tapestries (miscellaneous) 

Tassels (Cystain) 

Toys 

Trunks 

Utensils (Cooking) 

Vacuum Cleaners 

Velocipedes 

Wagons (Children’s) 

Washers (Clothes) 

Yards (Baby) 


The following members of this organization read The Grand 
J. C. Emahizer, Pres., J. 
Vice Pres., Wm. Jacobs, Jr., Treas., J. M. Barr, Manager North 
North, Manager Emahizer-Spielman 


S. Kritser, Jr., 


Mr. J. C. Emahizer, PRESIDENT, 


THE EMAHIZER-SPIELMAN FURNITURE COMPANY 
Accredited Members The A. B. P.—A. B. C. Audited Circulation 
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The Emahizer-Spielman Company departmentalizes its floors. 


Department sales are as follows, in relation to its total yearly volume: 


Furniture Department - - - - 30 percent 
Floor Coverings - - - . 18 “a 
Draperies - - - - - - - 4 
Pianos - - - . » - - 19 
Phonograph - : - - . - 11 
House Furnishings 

(Other than furniture) - - 18 


Total 100 percent 
Where you find progressive merchandisers you’ll find executives who 


tead their business papers. We have an interesting message regarding 
our complete merchandising plan. Yours for the asking. 


Reprints of this series sent to executives for data files upon request 


Member The American Homes Bureau 


Furniture Record 
M IC H I G A N 


Offices 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
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Proof of reader-interest 


Making your advertising 
live thru the year 


‘'T is a rare medium that readers preserve year after 
year, because of the excellence of its editorial col- 
umns. The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is that kind. 


We recently published a small, two-column advertise- 
ment and mailed out several thousand envelope en- 
closures, in which we offered an index to the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman’s Protective Association columns to 
all who would ask for one. 


The results are really amazing. Requests for the index 
have been, and are, coming in steadily at the average 
of thirty a day. 


Most important of all are the unsolicited comments of 
readers in their-letters of request. Hundreds of letters 
have been received so far, in which the writers say they 
have been keeping all issues of the Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman for one, two, three, and five years! 


What more conclusive proof of reader-interest could 
an advertiser demand? Where but in the Okf/ahoma 
Farmer-Stockman can advertisers have such assurance 
of sustained interest in the medium that carries their 
sales message ? 


Advertising in the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman lives 
thru the years! 





Editor 


Edgar T. Bell , Adv. Mgr. Oklahoma City, Okla 
THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN~ OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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it does his own interests—the druggist 
knows that in his stock there are no 
finer articles than those made by Squibb. 
He knows that each Squibb product con- 
tains the Priceless Ingredient which is 
the Honor and Integrity of its maker. 

So he puts in his store a Squibb sec 
tion—a department that contains only 
the finest household and toilet products, 
arranged for your selection. 

In your neighborhood drug store you 
should be able to purchase all of the 

uibb household products described 
on Today is none too soon to be- 
gin to select such articles with care. 


One result of linking the 
dealer to this consumer appeal is 
the added pressure it brings to 
bear upon him to stock a com- 
prehensive line. Squibb has pic- 
tured the high-class druggist as 
having a professional relation to 
his customers. It has found this 
appeal to the druggist’s profes- 
sional pride to work hand in hand 
with the argument of consumer 
preference in influencing him to 
sell Squibb products. 

Since 1921 the house has ob- 
tained distribution through thou- 
sands of retailers who buy a varied 
list of Squibb household products 
direct. In addition, thousands of 
other druggists buy these products 
through jobbers and wholesalers. 
Prior to its general campaign, its 
hospital and prescription prepara- 
tions were handled by a limited 
number of druggists located chiefly 
in communities of 10,000 or more 
population. 

Manufacturers frequently find 
it difficult to maintain friendly 
relations with all parties when 
they sell both direct to the trade 
and through jobbers. Dealers who 
are not direct customers of such 
houses are annoyed at the greater 
discounts secured by others. Job- 
bers who have lost accounts taken 
over by them regard the section 
as unfair in view of the effort 
they have expended to build up 
this business. 

Squibb handles this troublesome 
situation in this way: There are 
certain key drug stores in every 
community whose merchandising 
and close affiliation with the med- 
ical profession influence the poli- 
cies and buying of the smaller 
druggists. To such of these stores 
as will agree to feature the entire 
line, including prescription chem- 
icals and pharmaceuticals, and give 
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preference to them in their pro- 
fessional work, the company will 
sell direct, but the co-operation 
of the druggist must be broad and 
comprehensive. This policy, the 
company believes, insures a rep- 
resentative line available to the 
physician in every town, as well 
as developing a demand through- 
out the trade for products of 
higher standard, and correspond- 
ingly increases the jobber’s volume. 

The company is a believer in 
the special “week” drive. Two 
“Squibb Weeks” have already 
been held with such results that 
this will be an annual event. 

The idea for the first “Squibb 
Weck,” which was held in No- 
vember, 1922, came from a retail 
druggist. This merchant wrote 
the company that few people in 
his community realized the value 
of a completely equipped medicine 
cabinet. The medicine cabinet 
usually was used to’ store hair 
tonic, safety razors, soaps, and 
perhaps a bottle of castor oil. It 
was not generally thought of as 
“the emergency drug store in the 
home.” Accordingly, this druggist 
placed a cabinet in his window, 
displayed his line of Squibb prod- 
ucts on its shelves, and sought to 
educate his customers to buy them. 
The outcome was a gratifying in- 
crease in sales not only of the 
company’s leaders, but of all its 
products he carried. 

At about this time the company 
was endeavoring to educate the 
consumer to demand higher stand- 
ards for every household product, 
whether intended for the medi- 
cine cabinet, the dressing table, or 
the nursery. The first year’s ad- 
vertising had established a broad 
market for a half dozen or so 
products, but how to bring about 
a realization of the need for such 
high standards in the less com- 
monly used items was a_ problem. 
The potential demand for most of 
them did not justify advertising 
them specifically. 

The method of introducing these 
products to new users through 
“Squibb Week” was outlined in 
“The Squibb Message,” the com- 
pany’s monthly house-organ. Here 
is how the proposition was pre- 
sented and outlined to the druggist. 
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The November issues of the big na- 
tional magazines carrying Squibb an- 
nouncements will, in addition to the 
Squibb message of purity and depend- 
ability in household products, make this 
very important announcement to both the 
druggist and the consumer: 


SQUIBB WEEK 

November 19th to 25th. During that 
week progressive drug stores everywhere 
will display Squibb household products. 
It will be greatly to your advantage to 
make a list now of the articles you need 
and buy them from your druggist dur- 
ing Squibb Week, 

Naturally, the consumer will wonder 
why it will be to his advantage to re- 
plenish his stock of household products 
during the week of November 19th to 
25th and all eyes will be turned toward 
the drug store. The following plan 
places the druggist in a position to take 
advantage of the attention so directed to 
his store by Squibb Week in a way that 
will result in substantial and profitable 
business for him. 

The Squibb plan for Squibb Week 
enables the druggist to give a full size 
fifty cent tube of Squibb’s Magnesia 
Dental Cream free with every one dollar 
purchase of Squibb products. It means 
that the consumer instead of coming into 
the store and making, say a fifteen cent 
purchase will buy those household prod- 
ucts which should be in every medicine 
cabinet, in order to secure the package 
of Dental Cream free of charge. 

Having once tried Squibb household 
products and learned of their superiority, 
the consumer will continue to buy them 
and other quality goods from your store. 

Every detail of the campaign has 
been worked out in a way to assure the 
druggist the greatest benefit from the 
Squibb announcements in the national 
publications. Any pharmacist can make 
Squibb Week a big success in his store 
—thousands will do so. 

A new special offer has been arranged 
on Squibb household products. With 
that special offer, elaborate window dis- 
play material is furnished so that the 
druggist may decorate his window, call- 
ing attention to Squibb Week and the 
fact that he is giving a fifty cent tube 
of Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream 
free with every dollar purchase. ; 

Folders too have been provided which 
the druggist can mail to his customers, 
urging them to take advantage of Squibb 
Week in his store. Electrotypes for the 
use of the druggist in his local news- 
papers, announcing Squibb Week, have 
also been prepared. 


There are a number of interest- 
ing phases about the “Week” not 
mentioned above. The fifty-cent 
tube of dental cream given free 
with every dollar purchase not 
only was an inducement to the 
consumer to buy other products 
of the company’s manufacture, but 
itself served as a sample of a 
new Squibb product. The dental 
cream had just been placed on the 
market and “Squibb Week” of- 
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fered an exceptional opportunity 
to introduce it. 

To stress the value of a well- 
trimmed window to the druggist, 
the company ran a window con- 
test offering valuable prizes to 
dealers using the greatest in- 
genuity in arranging and sup- 
plementing the display material 
furnished them. In addition, all 
druggists submitting pictures of 
their windows and who did not 
win one of these prizes received 
one dozen twenty-five-cent tubes 
each of cold cream and_ baby 
powder. In this way the necessary 
dealer co-operation was secured to 
make the consumer advertising of 
the “Week” effective. 

The real success of the first 
“Week” was not fully apparent to 
the company until dealers began 
writing in about their results and 
urging the company to hold a sec- 
ond “Week.” This was held a year 
later and was operated along sim- 
ilar lines except that the maga- 
zine advertising was supplemented 
locally by car cards. More than 
double the number of dealers who 
took part in the first “Week” par- 
ticipated in the second, held in the 
fall of 1923. 

The dental cream, featured in 
both these “Weeks,” is now a 
leader in the Squibb line of house- 
hold products. This article, and 
several other non-medical toilet 
requisites have recently been ad- 
vertised specifically in magazines, 
newspapers and car cards. 


“First Lady” Trade-Mark 
Registered 


The First Lady Company, Inc., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, maker of toilet prep- 
arations, has made application for regis- 
tration of its trade-mark ‘First Lady,” 
claiming use since July, 1919. 

“We have done considerable adver- 
tising in various ways,” Harry S. 
Joseph, president, informs Printers’ 
Ink, “and are now putting on an Inter- 
mountain campaign for distribution of 
First Lady toilet preparations.” 


Ontario Campaign on Quality 
Mattresses 


The Waterloo Bedding Company, Ltd., 
of Waterloo, Ont., has gun a cam- 
paign in Ontario newspapers on Quality 
Mattresses. A. J. Denne & Company, 
Ltd., advertising agency, Toronto, is 
directing this advertising. 
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[THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER| 





Some high-browed Genius said: 


“Results are the 
things that Count 
—Excuses never 
figure in Statistics” 
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HE probability of 
error being always 
present, it is little or 
nothing for us to ask those 
agencies that try Cincinnati 
as a market, to consider 
The Cincinnati Enquirer. 


It has nearly a complete 


LA. KLEIN coverage in Cincinnati of 
50 E. 42° ST. 

NEW YORK the people who earn over 
7 ARLEN four-fifths of the total 

stow income. 
RJj.BIDWELL CO 








742 MARKET JST, 


SAN FRANCISC Its Sunday edition covers 


104,000 out of 106,000 
Cincinnati families. 


INCINNATI 
SNQUIIRE 


One of the Worlds Greatest Newspapers 















































Distinctive Store Front 


Protected 
In an order issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission, Victor K. Kissal 


and Paul Kokalis, trading as Kissal & 
Kokalis, of Washington, D. C., are 
required to refrain from simulating the 
signs, lettering, legend and store front 
in design and general appearance of 
the chain stores of Carroll H. Dikeman, 
in such manner as to mislead or deceive 
the purchasing public with respect to 
the identity of the respondents’ store 
and the Dikeman store, or to induce 
the public to believe that respondents’ 
store or stores are the stores of Car- 
roll H. Dikeman. 

The Commission found that Dikeman 
had built up a chain of stores and had 
utilized a distinctive method of build- 
ing his store fronts and interiors not 
theretofore used by other owners of 
soft drink stores. The respondents, the 
findings state, simulated such distinc- 
tive store front, and furthermore caused 
advertising signs to be placed in front 
of their establishment, closely resem- 
bling the signs used in front of the 
Dikeman stores. 

The concern’s acts, the findings con 
tinue, have a tendency to mislead and 
deceive purchasers into the mistake 
belief that its store was one of the 
chain of Mr. Dikeman’s stores, and that 
the orange beverage sold therein was 
Dikeman’s “Orange Beverage.” 


Radio Accounts with Foye 


Agency 
The Ralph TT. Foye Advertising 
Agency, Springfield, Mass., is direct- 


ing a campaign for the Fendagard Sales 
Corporation, of that city. Business pub- 
lications and general magazines are be- 
ing used. 

The Foye agency also is handling the 
account of the Four Way Radio Com- 
pany, also of Springfield, manufacturer 
of the Four Way radio switch and other 
radio accessories. Radio magazines, gen- 
eral magazines, and newspapers are be- 
ing used for this account. 


Newsprint Production 


The News Print Service Bureau, New 
York, reports that the production of 
newsprint in the United States during 


January, 1924, amounted to 128,772 
tons as against 119,389 tons for Decem- 
ber, 1923, and 127,452 tons in Jan- 
uary, 1923. 


Canadian production for January of 
the current year totaled 99,337 tons. 
This compares with 96,110 tons for 
December, 1923, and 109,875 tons in 
January of the same year. 


J. C. Penney 1923 Sales Show 


Increase 
The J. C. Penney Company, reports 
grosg sales of $62,188,978 for 1923. This 
compares with $49,035,729 in 1922, 
There was a net profit of $4,490,293 re- 
ported for 1923, as against $3,325,720 
the year before. 
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February Chain Store Sales 

The sales for February, 1924, of F. 
W. Woolworth & Company, were $13,- 
430,850 in comparison with $11, ,233,620 
for the same month in 1923, an increase 
of 20 r cent. 

Ss. Kresge & Company reported 
February sales of $6,018,837 as against 
$5,016, - for the same month in 1923. 

The & W. Grand 5-10 Cent Stores, 
Inc., “nies sales of $400,114 for Feb. 
ruary this year, as compared with $291,- 
439 in February of last year. 

February sales of the McCrory Stores 
Corporation amounted to $1,612,113. This 
compares with $1,256,205 for the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. 

S. H. Kress & Company reported sales 
for February, 1924, of $2,344,348 as 
— $2,002,079 for February, 1923. 

The National Department Stores, Inc., 
reports February, 1924, sales of $4,- 
816,632 as against $4,267,812 for Feb- 
ruary, 1923. 


: ’ 

Registers ‘“O-Kay” Trade- 

Mark for Breakfast Food 
The Uncle Sam_ Breakfast Food 
Company. Omaha, Nebr., manufacturer 
of Ungle Sam Health Food and O-Kay 
Bran stes. has made application for 
registf@tion of its trade-mark “O-Kay.” 

O-Kay Bran Flakes were placed on 
the market in November, 1923, Charles 
E. Barry, manager, informs PRInTeERS’ 
Ink, the first distribution being made 
in Omaha. ther cities, including 
Lincoln, Nebr., and Sioux City, Iowa, 
have been worked with good response, 
says Mr. Barry, but no advertising 
program has been mapped out for the 
future of the product. 


Campaign Planned for Ka-Bar 


Knives and Razors 

The Union Cutlery Company, Olean, 
N. Y., will conduct a campaign on 
Ka-Bar hunting knives an razors 
Plans call for the use of business 
papers, outdoor magazines and _ profes- 
“ional publications. This advertising will 
be directed by Walz-Weinstock, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., advertising agency. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Has 
Profitable Year 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturer of plate 
glass, paints and varnishes, reports net 
profits an $19,113,123 for 1923, after 
all charges and taxes. Thijs compares 
with net profits of $9,275,803 in 1922, 
$6,742,876 in 1921 and $5,501,509 in 
1920. 


Advertising Campaign for 


New Deodorant 
_ Jean Jordeau, Inc., South Orange, 
J., manufacturer of Zip, a depila 
peel Js marketing a new product ‘“Ab- 
scent” a deodorant. General and wo 
men’s magazines, including full pages 
in color, will be used, the company in- 
forms the trade. 
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Is it so queer 
after .all? 


A MAN wrote us a few days ago 
about ‘‘The Treasure Chest,” the 
monthly publication of the Charles 
Francis Press. “It is queer,” he 
said, “how reading a house organ 
will make you feel friendly to an 
institution.” 















But is it so queer after all? The 
experience of those who have used 
a well-printed and properly edited 
house organ shows that it invariably 
creates good will and respect and 
friendliness for the organization 


behind it. 


By the way, we recently received, 
in one day, seven commendatory 
letters from “Treasure Chest” 
readers. 





Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 | 


Printing Crafts Building, New York | 
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Two 
NEW OFFICES 


Uptown New York 
247 Park Avenue at 46th Street 


This is in addition to our Headquarters 
Office at 61 Broadway, New York. 


and 
Chicago 


6 North Michigan Avenue 
} 


HESE two new offices have been 
established in order that we may 
maintain with our clients in these 





sections the close personal contact 
which we consider so fundamental to 
thoroughgoing advertising service. 


* 


THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 
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A “NATIONAL” 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 





McCANN Company Offices in these 
eight great marketing centers give us 
intimate knowledge of regional mar- 
kets, keep us in touch with clients’ 
branch houses and distributors, 
and thus make McCann Company 
Service truly ‘‘National’’ in scope. 


e 


THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 
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A Demonstration 
of Outstanding 
Leadership 


There is no substitute for quality 
circulation. That is one reason why 
THE FARMER, St. Paul, stands 
supreme in the Northwest. To this 
add incomparable editorial service 
and you have the whole story. 





Above chart shows that THE FARMER, 
St. Paul, carried more commercial advertis- 
ing in 1923, than both other Minnesota farm 
papers combined. THE FARMER, St. Paul, 
carried a larger volume of commercial ad- 
vertising than any other state or sectional 
farm paper in 1923. Chart at left shows | 
that THE FARMER, St. Paul, carried more 
livestock advertising than both other Minn- 
esota farm papers combined in 1923. 
































When you 
advertise 
in the 

Northwest 

use THE 
Above chart shows FARMER, Above chart shows | 
that THE FARMER, St. Paul that THE FARMER, 
St. Paul, carried more St. Paul, carried more 
poultry advertising in classified advertising in 
1923 than both other 1923 than both other 
Minnesota farm papers Minnesota farm papers 
combined. combined. 





Webb Publishing Co. 
The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
95 Madison Ave., New York 


STANDARD FARM Papers, Inc. 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago 











Largest Farm Circulation Covering The Northwest 
































A Most Important Word in Present- 
Day Advertising 


Advertisers Are Meeting the Public Demand for Something New by 


Rejuvenation of Message and Product with the Word 


“New” Itself 


By A. L. Townsend 


& is not necessary to change the 
entire complexion of an adver- 
tising policy in order to rejuvenate 
its spirit. Certain characteristics 
may be retained year after year, 
and dove-tailed into a rejuvenat- 
ing idea. 

Such an idea is best discovered 
through keeping a hand on the 
pulse of the generation. It is 
just as necessary for advertisers 
as it is for dramatists and authors 
and manufacturers of clothing to 
keep alert to popular vogues and 
preferences. That is an indirect 
way of saying that styles in ad- 
vertising change as surely as do 
the things they exploit. 

It becomes rather dangerous, 
then, for a campaign to cling to a 
certain form, season after season, 
for no better reason than that a 
character has been created with 
trade-mark individuality. It 
would be just as incongruous for 
the lass of 1924 to wear hoop 
skirts and a poke bonnet. Public 
interest must be sustained in ad- 
vertising, and it is unquestionably 
the spirit of our generation that 
the majority constantly crave 
“something new.’ 

The word mew appears to be 
inspirational. Sometimes a prod- 
uct is at least partially reborn, 
and then again some slight addi- 
tion or improvement is added 
which serves almost as well to 
re-create broad public interest in 
the advertising. It is equally 
valuable to create a new selling 
approach. 

Observe to what an interesting 
extent this spirit arouses copy 
from its state of lethargy, particu- 
larly when the product happens to 
be one which has been continu- 
ously advertised for a _ long 
stretch of time. We quote a re- 
cent example which took the form 
of a newspaper clipping: 


New process developed by Mennen. 
It was announced here today that abso- 
lute beard softening is an accomplished 
fact. The principle involved is termed 
by scientists ‘“‘dermutation”—the chang- 
ing of beard character from horny stiff- 
ness to a soft, pliable condition. The 
Mennen Laboratories have found the 
secret that shavers have sought for three 
thousand years. 


In the following extract from 
an Albright advertisement the ad- 
vertiser takes advantage of the 
“last word” idea in copy: 


When Andrew Albright, Jr., gave to 
the world his famous Rubberset Shaving 

Brush, he established a new era of shav- 
ing comfort which has never been 
surpassed. Men will tell you that. Now 
he has done a still more wonderful 
thing. He has produced a perfect tooth- 
brush, which has many hygienic ad- 
vantages heretofore unknown to tooth- 
brush construction. But he could not 
do it alone. Mr. Albright first called 
to his aid no fewer than 4,118 dentists 
who gave him their ideas of what con- 
stituted a perfect toothbrush, based on 
their wide professional experience. 


“Second wind”! That is what 
happens, and aie happen, to ad- 
vertising campaigns. In the swift 
race, they must show sudden 
spurts forward. 

In automobile copy, progressive 
advertisers are extraordinarily 
alert in discovering new themes, 
and new elements of reader in- 
terest, by which their campaigns 
may be kept eternally young in 
spirit. The following Hupmobile 
copy is indicative of the rejuve- 
nated appeal: 


The new Club Sedan. First, you will 
be amazed and then delighted, to see the 
generosity of the seating space and the 
leg space, especially in the rear com- 
partment. 


But “new, new, new” is between 
every line, with all the eagerness 
of copy being penned about an 
absolutely new idea in. automotive 
travel. There is zest, sparkle, 
alert enthusiasm all the while. 

And in behalf of Rinso. al- 
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though it is a product which has 
been advertised conscientiously 
for a considerable period: 


This remarkable new kind of soap! 
At last the hardest work of wash day is 
gone! This new kind of soap saves your 
strength, your time, the very clothes 
themselves, And the clothes come out 
even more sparkling and white than ever 
before. 


One would scarcely think that 
Rinso was not an absolutely new 
product, just being launched and 
advertised. “There is a New 
Quaker Oats,” another advertise- 
ment reads, accompanied by the 
earmarks of all past Quaker Oats 
advertising, including the jolly, 
good-natured Quaker character, 
“makes oats the quickest break- 
fast—cooks in three to five min- 
utes! Thus, now, regardless of 
how hurried you may be, you can 
have the world’s premier vigor 
breakfast, every day.” 

This is an instance of where, 
after a protracted period of ad- 
vertising, a manufacturer has 
spruced up and enlivened the old 
product, by creating a new one 
with a special objective. But the 
result will be surely to rejuvenate 
the original interest in Quaker 
Oats advertising. 

The spirit of rejuvenation un- 
derlies every line of this extract 
from Bakers Cocoanut advertising : 


Fresh cocoanut in cans—the new 
product of the greatest cocoanut com- 
pany. All the flavor and fragrance of 
its milky juices are in every shred of 
this. After working for years we have 
found a way of packing fresh-grated 
cocoanut without drying out its natural 
juices, 


From first to last, a subject 
which, in general may not be 
looked upon as new or revolu- 


tionary in the true sense, is sup- 
plied with the atmosphere of in- 
novation. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway 
hand-letters a headline which ex- 
claims in no uncertain terms: 
“Amazing New Farm Offer!” 

“But,” argue some, “this crying 
of ‘new’ all the while will come 
to mean no more than the crying 
of ‘Wolf! Wolf! The public 
will inevitably grow weary of it.” 
Scarcely. It is not to be expected 
of a generation which craves the 
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new, constantly and never-ending, 

As a matter of actual observa- 
tion, the word most frequently 
employed in today’s advertising, is 
“New.” You will find it every- 
where, not alone in the spirit of 
text and illustration, but in a rest- 
less insistence on bringing the 
product itself up to the very latest 
second. 

Every advertiser has been made 
to realize the advertising value of 
a new selling thought; a new 
merchandising angle, and a new 
reader and consumer approach, by 
what happens when such cam- 
paigns ripple ever outward to the 
counter across which sales are 
made. Time on time he has been 
told how the public responds 
when such campaigns are run- 
ning; how it desires to “try that 
something new.” It is not neces- 
sary for a product itself to be 
new, or even changed in any re- 
spect. 

Do you remember the time 
when “mileage” talk was the basis 
of the majority of the tire cam- 


paigns? It was a popular vogue. 
The car owner accepted these 
campaigns and was thoroughly 


sold on the idea. At last it wore 
out its usefulness as an advertis- 
ing theme. Now we find: 


_ Why you buy tires now_as tires— 
instead of the “Mileage Guarantees” 
you used to buy. 


With innumerable safety razor 
campaigns going at the same time, 
is it to be wondered at that such 
advertisers are compelled to re- 
juvenate their basic ideas every so 
often? And so we find such 
notes as this creeping in: 


Greater shaving comfort—new facts 
about speed! Until eighteen months ago 
most men thought that a close, clean 
shave required shaving slowly over and 
over the same spot. Now dermatologists 
declare this a mistake. They find that 
slow shaving pulls, irritates and ages 
the skin. 


And in the case of phonograph 
records, a subject which has been 
pretty thoroughly threshed over 
for years: 

A year ago, we startled the phonograph 
world by announcing an entirely new 


method of ‘making phonograph records 
a method discovered, patented and 
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perfected by us—by which the insistent 
and strident scratch of needle noise was 
practically eliminated. 


This is a recapitulation, but by 
new ideas as to art display and 
new copy angles, the innovation is 
carried on to a still greater de- 
gree of popular interest. 

The Remington Arms Company 
has revitalized the advertising 
possibilities of a prosaic subject, 
as follows: 


As a result of the discoveries about 
powder, made in Bridgeport, Reming- 
ton produced the Remington Game 
Loads. These shells mark two impor- 
tant advances in loaded shells—for the 
first time, shells are made to get specific 
game—and relieve the sportsman of the 
burden of choosing from among hun- 
dreds of combinations. But even more 
important: for the first time, the weight 
of powder is adjusted to give prede- 
termined velocity, pattern and penetra- 
tion, 


A restless, eager, ambitious pub- 
lic is ever on the lookout for 
something new. It is cértainly 
one of the most important words 
in present-day advertising. 


Grant & Wadsworth, New 
Advertising Business 


William A. Grant and Ralph K. Wads- 
worth have formed an advertising busi- 
ness at New York under the name of 
Grant & Wadsworth, Inc. 

Mr. Grant was formerly manager of 
the New York office of the Harry C. 
Maley Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, of which he was treasurer. Mr. 
Wadsworth was with Montgomery Ward 
& Company for many years. More re- 
cently he has been with Frederick Mc- 
Curdy Smith, New York advertising 
agent. 


Foreign Trade Convention to 
Be Held at Boston 


The National Foreign Trade Council, 
New York, will hold its eleventh for- 
eign trade convention at Boston on 
June 4, 5 and 6. The general sessions 
of the convention will be devoted to 
problems of broad economic interest. 
Group sessions also will be held for 
the discussion of technical points on 
export sales management, foreign credits, 
export advertising and sales promotion. 


Paint Account for Providence 
Agency 


Oliver Johnson & Company, Prov- 
idence, manufacturer of Ojaco Paint, 
have appointed the Larchar-Horton 


Company, Providence advertising agency, 
to direct their advertising. 
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An Opinion on the Ethics of 
e a al a 
Cocktail-Shaker Advertising 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Now that the crusade is being urged 
against unethical scofflaw advertising, 
that is, pictures of cocktail-shakers, wine 
glasses, decanters and other parapher- 
nalia of iniquity calculated to lead the 
weaker brother astray, why has no one 
as yet thought of going to the Statute 
Books to find out what the Volstead 
Act really is? 

We are assured that it is unethical 
to show a picture of a cocktail-shaker. 
Is this true because it is inherently im. 
moral to drink a cocktail or because it 
is wrong to break a law which forbids 
the drinking of a cocktail? But does the 
law forbid the drinking of a cocktail? 
Not at all! A man can be slavishly 
obedient to the law and can drink cock- 
tails all day long. The Volstead Act 
is very plain. It states that no one 
shall have in his seagenngy 8 a_ beverage 
containing more than one half of one 
per cent of alcohol provided the bever- 
age came into his possession after Jan- 
uary 1, 1920. The law does not say 
that all possession or consumption of 
alcoholic beverages is_ illegal. It is 
illegal only when the possession was 
acquired after January 1, 1920. 

The common law provides that a man 
shall be considered innocent until he is 
proven guilty. Is the vendor of a cock- 
tail-shaker, wine glasses or decanters 
to assume that his customers are guilty 
until they can prove their innocence? 

Since a man can legally have pos- 
session of an alcoholic beverage and can 
consume the same on his premises, it 
certainly is legal for him to purchase 
glasses and so forth from which to drink 
this beverage. It is legal for the vendor 
to sell such glass-ware. If it is legal 
for him to sell it, it is legal and ethical 
for him to advertise it. 

Would it not be well if there were 
not such humbug about the whole mat- 
ter? Why frantically search the pages 
of magazines and newspapers for pic- 
tures of flasks and cocktail-shakers and 
permit the open display of illicit stills 
which are being shown in windows all 
over the city? 

Ratpo BaARTHOLOMEW. 


Bigelow-Hartford Sales 


Increase 

The Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Com- 
pany, New York, reports net sales of 
$26,590,371 vy 1923. The sales in 1922 
were $22,652,673 and the year before 
that, $14,696, 764. Net earnings, after 
depreciation, etc., were $4,671.242 for 
1923, as compared with $4,016,984 m 
1922” and $1,649,231 in 1921. 


Increase in Foreign Postal 


Money Orders 

During February, 1924, the Post Of- 
fice Department reports that a total of 
$2,438,700 was sent by money order 
from the United States to ten principal 
foreign countries. This is $272,300 more 
than was sent during the same month 
of the previous year. 
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Press-Tested 
Electrotypes 


The Test Proof Tells 













When you buy electros under 
the old method you can’t tell how 
they'll print until they’re printed. 


We pull a Test Proof of every 
Reilly plate, on a Special Test 
Press, which shows up every 
defect and enables us to make a 
plate as nearly perfect as it’s 
humanly and mechanically pos- 
sible to produce. 














The Test Proof Tells 


REILLY 


Electrotype Co. 


209 West 38th Street, New York 
TELEPHONE FITZROY 0840 
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Why 
don’t you make 
better goods? 


Because the traditions of your business, which 
you have ‘been following for many years, tell 
you that you must be in line with your com- 


petitors on price. 


They tell you (and you have believed them) 
that a bottle or a can or a package of “So and 
So” must be sold to the jobber at “so much’, 
that the discounts must be ‘“‘this’’ and that the 
retailers’ margin must be “‘that’’ and that the 
consumer won’t pay any more than the price 


to which she is accustomed. 
And none of this is so and it never was so. 


So, when your people in charge of manu- 
facturing discover ways of vastly improving 


quality “but it will cost more’ you have one 
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moment’s enthusiasm, then you sadly shake 
your head and tell it to your directors who look 
solemn and negative and to your sales manager 
who says ‘impossible’ and so all the way 
down the line it is “thumbs down” on what 
might be the very thing that would enable 


you to dominate the market. 


You and all your associates think too much 


of the sales force, the jobber and the dealer. 


It probably never occurs to you to ask your 
wife:—she is not a business woman, what good 
would her opinion be? Well, she and thou- 
sands of women like her are your real custom- 
ers. It is on her and the likes of her that the 
whole fabric of your business depends. And 
she knows that she always has and always will 
pay more for quality if she can be convinced 
that the quality is there. Convincing her 
of the honest claims made for a “quality” 


product is our business. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York 
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‘tis only 4 clock 


in the Morning 
for the NewSouth 


— Roger W. Babson. 


HE states of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 

Georgia, Tennessee and the Carolinas are 
on the threshold of a new era. What has 
happened in the West during the past 50 years 
is about to take place in the South.” 


This is part of a statement issued by Roger W. 
Babson from his winter home in Florida on 


February 27. 


Mr. Babson added: “Alabama is destined to 
become the industrial center of the South.” 


Naturally, Birmingham is the hub of that in- 
dustrial center with 739 factories, furnaces, 
steel mills, etc., in operation at the present 

time. Advertisers can cover this industrial 
center with one paper—The News. 


Net Paid Circulation Greater Than 
78,000 Daily 90,000 Sunday 


Did you see the first Gravure Section 
in The News of March 16? 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutn’s GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 











Advertising Opportunities That 
Abound in the Waste 
Products of Industry 


Help Atforded at Washington in Preliminary Investigation and in 
Discovery of Methods to Manufacture Products Commercially 


Special Washington Correspondence 


TS. EDISON is reported 
to have said, several years 
ago, that it required from five to 
forty years for a new article or 
process of manufacture to reach 
the public through the channels of 
commerce, after its successful 
demonstration in the laboratory. 
Today that costly time-spread is 
being reduced; our economic con- 
ditions demand closer co-operation 
between the scientist, the manu- 
facturer and the salesman, and 
advertising specialists are begin- 
ning to realize that their brightest 
opportunities may be found in the 
laboratory, particularly in scien- 
tific discoveries as to the utiliza- 
tion of waste products. 

Under the old order, the 
scientist usually knew nothing and 
cared less about merchandising; 
he was content to make his dis- 
coveries and to wait until industry 


was forced through economic 
changes to adopt them. Now he 
knows that one of the most 


serious problems surrounding his 
work is how to demonstrate to 
industry that his new process will 
result in profitable sales, and he 
is looking to the advertiser to aid 
him in its solution. Recent talks 
with five physicists and chemists 
of the Bureau of Standards and 
the Bureau of Chemistry revealed 
that all of them were not only 
interested in advertising, but that 
they were conversant to a surpris- 
ing degree with its principles and 
practice, and realized the need of 
advertising plans in hastening the 
application of their discoveries 
for the public benefit. 

A survey, made within the last 
few months, shows that the Gov- 
ernment’s investment of $1,500,- 
000 in the work of the Bureau of 
Standards during the last fiscal 
year has already resulted in sav- 


ings to American industry amount- 
ing to more than $100,000,000 annu- 
ally. While this remarkable re- 
sult did not depend entirely on the 
utilization of waste, by any means, 
it demonstrates the close co-opera- 
tion existing between the scientist 
and progressive manufacturers. 
And a substantial part of the 
result was due to the fact that 
many of the bureau’s discoveries 
were tested and proved, from a 
merchandising standpoint, before 
they were adopted by industry. 


PUBLIC OFTEN MISGUIDED 


Unfortunately, in many _in- 
stances, sensational and exagger- 
ated articles about the work of 
Government scientists have mis- 
informed the public. The scientists 
are primarily concerned with the 
welfare of the public and the 
improvement of American indus- 
try; distortion of their statements 
and the misinterpretation of the 
results of their experiments have 
the opposite effect, and for that 
reason they will not talk of their 
plans and uncompleted discoveries, 
since they have found that even 
the correct reports of interviews 
are frequently rewritten and dis- 
torted with sensational and mis- 
leading added features. But their 
completed work is a_ different 
story, and accounts of several of 
the recent results of their experi- 
ments and research will give an 
idea of the many opportunities 
that are offered to the advertising 
specialist because of the efforts of 
various Government departments 
profitably to utilize waste products. 

If you’ve been at all alarmed 
because of newspaper articles 
prophesying a depletion of the 
country’s oil supply, the Bureau 
of Chemistry counsels you not to 
be disturbed. Government chem- 
ists have solved the problem far 
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in advance of 
several years they have been ex- 
perimenting on _ processes for 
producing alcohols and other fuels 
mainly from waste products; they 
have been successful, and in event 
of a depletion of the oil supply 
your automobile motive power will 
cost you a little more, perhaps; but 
there will be no scarcity of 
adequate substitutes for — 
and mineral lubricants. And the 
change, when it comes, will bring 
with it innumerable opportunities 
for the merchandising of new 


products. 7 
During the war, our imports of 
low-grade tea, the source of 


caffein, were greatly reduced, and 
several manufacturers who were 
large users of the drug petitioned 
the Bureau of Chemistry to find 
another and preferably a domestic 
source of supply. The bureau 
promptly began a series of experi- 
ments, and soon found that 
cassina, a species of holly, would 
produce an unlimited amount of 
caffein, since its leaves contain 
about the same amount of the 
drug as the leaves of the tea plant. 

Cassina grows throughout the 
Coast States from the Carolinas 
to Mexico, and since the war the 
bureau has discovered a process 
of curing the leaves which results 
in making cassina a_ delicious 
beverage, not unlike fine tea, with 
unusual commercial possibilities. 
Long ago, the Indians discovered 
that the dried leaves, when boiled 
in water, produced a_ mildly 
stimulating drink, and during the 
Civil War the people of the South- 
ern Coast States used dried cas- 
sina leaves as a substitute for 
tea and coffee. 

But those early brews were not 
palatable, and the bureau’s chem- 
ists had to solve two serious prob- 
lems before they could offer cas- 
sina to the country as a commercial 
product. The matter of palata- 
bility was first, and the chemists 
found that the flavor depended 
largely on the way the cassina 
leaves were cured. Merely drying 
the leaves was not enough, and a 
process of curing had to be 


worked out that eliminates the ob- 
jectionable features and preserves 
the delicacy of the flavor. 
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Cassina is expected to give the 
country a cheap, domestic substi- 
tute for tea, and the second prob- 
lem had to do with the harvesting 
of the leaves at a cost that would 
allow competition. A good quality 
of tea can be raised in several 
States: but it cannot be grown 
profitably because of the high 
labor cost of selecting and picking 
the leaves, and even though the ° 
cassina leaves are much larger 
than tea leaves it was apparent 
that they could not be picked 
singly by hand ata cost that would 
compete with the very cheap hand 
labor of India, China and Japan 
used in harvesting the tea crops. 


LABOR COST COULD BE RE- 
DUCED 


So the Bureau of Chemistry 
instituted a series of experiments, 
and soon found that, since there 
was practically an unlimited sup- 
ply of cassina, the leaves could be 
gathered on rather large branches. 
This greatly reduces the cost of 
the hand labor, and the leaves are 
then removed by machinery after 
a process of steaming. 

The curing process was largely 
a result of the work of George F. 
Mitchell, a tea specialist of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, who is in 
charge of the enforcement of the 
Tea Inspection Act. Mr. Mitchell’s 
knowledge of the processes of 
curing fine tea and of the markets 
of the world was not only of 
value in the development of cas- 
sina, but also enabled the bureau, 
in offering the new product, to 
suggest a market that promises an 
easily created demand. 

Yerbe maté is a very popular 
drink through South and Central 
America. It is grown, cured and 
packed along the East Coast of 
South America, and is shipped in 
large quantities to the West Coast. 
It is not unlike cassina, and be- 
cause of the long haul necessary 
to reach its western market, Mr. 
Mitchell believed that cassina 
would furnish a profitable substi- 
tute all along the Western Coast. 
Some time ago he sent samples of 
cassina to the most promising ter- 
ritories of South America. Re- 
cent reports state that the natives 
like it at least as well as yerbe 
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HE crops are marketed. The profits 

banked. Good feed is in the bins. A 

blanket of snow without—a warm fire 
within. A tremendous purchasing cam- 
paign is now being planned by 60,000,000 
readers of the Country Weekly News- 
papers. Now—while the farmer does his 
planning, is the time to do your planting of 
those advertising seeds which will eliminate 
the bare spots on your selling map. We at- 
tend to all details necessary to your cam- 
paign in any number of papers up to 8,000 
—address 


American Press Association 
225 West 39th Street, New York 


EXECUTIVES 
John H, Perry, President William Griffin, Vice-Pres. 
Emmet Finley, Sec’y and Gen. Mer. George A. Riley, Treas. 
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maté, and this with its low cost 
and economical transportation in- 
dicates that a profitable market in 
South America is assured. 

So the Bureau of Chemistry is 
not only able to give a new and 
valuable product to the country, 
but also to point out an immediate 
and attractive market. It is an 
unusually well-rounded proposi- 
tion that will utilize a vast amount 
of waste, and that now requires 
only the creation and execution of 
adequate merchandising plans to 
make it a valuable factor in both 
our domestic and foreign com- 
merce. 

Another series of processes dis- 
covered by the Bureau of Chemis- 
try promises almost inestimable 
benefits to the fruit growers of 
California. Because of the long 
haul to the markets, oranges and 
lemons are graded carefully, only 
the best grades being shipped 
East; and until recently the smal}, 
imperfect and blemished fruit 
was thrown away or sold at very 
low prices. 

In 1914, the bureau established 
a chemical laboratory in Cali- 
fornia to take up the problem of 
the utilization of this waste. The 
culls of oranges and lemons are 
rich in citrate of lime, citric acid, 
lemon oil, orange oil and other 
products of which the country had 
imported large quantities. 

The problem was also one of 
competition. In Italy hand labor 
was used in extracting the oils and 
other ingredients, and the Cali- 
fornia growers could not use the 
hand-labor processes and compete 
with the foreign trade. So the 
bureau developed new and im- 
proved processes in which ma- 
chinery displaces the hand labor. 
As a result, about twenty indus- 
trial concerns are now using the 
methods and processes discovered 
by the bureau, and the value of 
culls to the orange and lemon 
growers has increased from an 
average of about $4 a ton to at 
least $25. 

This effort of the bureau stim- 
ulated a great farming industry, 
gave to the manufacturers of sev- 
eral widely advertised products 
a domestic source of supply, and 
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utilized more fully than ever had 
been possible before the fruit that 
could not be profitably shipped. 
Besides the oils and extracts men- 
tioned, the bureau’s work resulted 
in improved methods of manufac- 
turing marmalades and candied 
peel, and in the production of 
orange powder, a new product for 
flavoring. 


A NEW USE FOR THE CORN-COB 


Even more promising to the ad- 
vertiser, the bureau’s success in 
finding ways to utilize corn-cobs 
has resulted in several substances 
with almost unlimited commercial 
possibilities. The principal prod- 
ucts are furfural and chemical ad- 
hesives and they can be recovered 
wherever corn-cobs are to he 
found in large quantities, at starch 
and corn meal mills and the like, 
and utilized as a cheap by-product. 
Heretofore, furfural has been pro- 
duced only in small quantities, and 
although many valuable uses of it 
were obvious, its cost was pro- 
hibitive, since it sold as high as 
$30 a pound. It is used as a prin- 
cipal ingredient in making a hard, 
smooth substance, easily worked, 
susceptible of a high polish and 
suitable for making pipe stems, 
buttons, beads, insulating special- 
ties and innumerable other ar- 
ticles. From corn cobs furfural 
can be produced for a few cents 
a pound. 

A number of attempts have been 
made, with varying success, to ad- 
vertise pure cane syrups, both in 
local territories and nationally. 
Few of these attempts have been 
entirely successful and some of 
them have failed, not because the 
advertising did not create an ade- 
quate demand, but because of the 
resistance of the dealer. Pure 
cane syrups, as marketed, were 
not satisfactory to all consumers. 
If the syrup is cooked but little, 
so as to produce a thin liquid, it 
does not keep well, having a ten- 
dency to sour, and it is not so pop- 
ular as syrup of greater density; 
but when it is boiled down it has 
a tendency to turn to sugar before 
it reaches the consumer. Manu- 
facturers, until recently, never 
could produce a syrup that would 
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Hearst’s 


International Magavine 


ANNOUNCES THE 
APPOINTMENT OF 


MARVEE LAKE 


Advertising Representative 
in 


PHILADELPHIA 
AND THE SOUTH 


For nearly five years Mr. Lake 
represented Cosmopolitan in this territory 


Stanley V. Gibson Robert P. Davidson 


Advertising Manager Business Manager 
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A FREE Formula! 


Any newspaper publisher is at liberty to 
produce a Saturday edition equal in 
popularity and worth to the Saturday 
edition of the Boston Evening Transcript, 
but no other publisher ever has. 


The issue contains from 60 to 84 pages 
of high-grade matter, 200 to 300 col- 
umns of advertising, probably undermore 
classifications than in any other paper 
in the United States, better illustrations, 
more appealing features. 


It reaches 50,000 odd families— over 
150,000 readers—every Saturday, and 
lends to the advertiser the prestige and 
influence of a Boston institution, accu- 
mulated during its successful life of 
ninety-four years. 


The Transcript on other days has’ fewer 
pages but the same interest and influence 


Boston Lbening Transcript 
Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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keep properly and reach the final 
markets throughout all parts of 
the country in perfect condition. 

After experimenting for some 
time, the chemists of the bureau 
found that invertase, added in 
very small quantities, would pre- 
vent the syrup from turning to 
sugar and allow cooking down to 
a point that would assure per- 
fect keeping qualities. Invertase 
is harmless and inexpensive; it 
has the property of changing or 
inverting a part of the cane sugar 
to a form like honey that cannot 
crystallize, and it does not affect 
the flavor or the color of the 
syrup. 

Now, with a very slight change 
in their process of cooking, the 
manufacturers can produce syrup 
that will keep well under all con- 
ditions. The improved product 
conforms to all of the pure food 
and drug laws; it can be abso- 
lutely guaranteed to the dealer 
with the assurance that its quality 
will soon overcome his prejudice 
born of old experience. And the 
manufacturers find that the adver- 
tising possibilities of the product 
are vastly more encouraging than 
ever before. 

The bureau’s discoveries in the 
field of dyes and other coal tar 
products have received a great 
deal of publicity, and there is no 
doubt that American manufac- 
turers are now producing dyes of 
as high quality as were ever im- 
ported. But one of the bureau’s 
most valuable contributions to this 
industry has had comparatively 
little mention. It is a practical and 
cheap method of securing phthalic 
anhydrid, an intermediate coal tar 
product, from which many val- 
uable dyes are made. 

During the war, this chemical 
sold for $7 a pound—a price 
prohibitive to American dye pro- 
ducers. Now at least four manu- 
facturers in this country are pro- 
ducing large quantities of phthalic 
anhydrid at a low cost, and they 
are selling it in Switzerland in 
competition with German manu- 
facturers. This fact is another in- 
dication of the undeveloped possi- 
bilities of advertising the great 
American dye industry, not only 
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on a national, but an international 
basis. 

The work of the Bureau of 
Chemistry is enhanced because of 
the fact that it will consider prac- 
tically any problem within its 
range, provided that the solution 
of the problem will benefit and be 
available to all members of an im- 
portant industry. A similar policy, 
with certain reservations, has been 
adopted by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Since this bureau was estab- 
lished a few years ago, it has 
made thousands of tests and ex- 
periments for individual manufac- 
turers and entire industries, main- 
ly in the direction of improving 
mechanical methods and the qual- 
ity of manufactured goods. Many 
of these tests have had to do with 
the utilization of industrial waste. 
It is a subject on which the scien- 
tists of the bureau are expending 
much thought and effort; but, 
unfortunately, for the reasons pre- 
viously mentioned, the facts con- 
cerning the research and experi- 
ments now under way are not 
generally available. 


RUBBER, FOR EXAMPLE 


However, several important re- 
sults of the bureau’s work have 
been recently reported to the in- 
dustries concerned, and perhaps 
the achievement in the utilization 
of rubber will best illustrate these 
and indicate the value of the 
Bureau of Standards as a source 
of advertising opportunities. 

For several years there was an 
excess of crude rubber. Then the 
British limited production and 
placed a tax on exports. From 
our point of view, it was neces- 
sary to find a way to regulate sup- 
ply in order to keep prices within 
reason so that the economics of 
the situation would not be unrea- 
sonably disturbed. 

After many experiments, the 
bureau discovered a process of 
reclaiming used rubber. Then, by 
making tires of reclaimed rubber, 
and submitting them to a series of 
tests, it perfected the process of 
reclamation and discovered im- 
proved methods of utilizing the 
rubber in the manufacture of tires. 
As a result, the tire manufactur- 
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ers and the people of the country 
are assured that the price of crude 
rubber cannot be profitably forced, 
by limitation of production and 
taxation, above a certain reason- 
able point. 

In accomplishing this, the Bu- 
reau of Standards not only pro- 
tected an important manufactur- 
ing industry, but also assured a 
large volume of _ advertising 
against reduction, since a shortage 
of their raw material would have 
caused the manufacturers of tires 
to curtail their advertising expen- 
ditures. Several benefits of the 
kind to other industries could be 
mentioned, and many instances 
could be related to show the value 
of the bureau as a source of ad- 
vertising opportunities. 

But the scientifically creative 
organizations of the Government, 
such as the Bureau of Chemistry 
and the Bureau of Standards, are 
not the only ones that are striving 
to utilize the waste products of 
industry. 

For several years the Department 
of Commerce has expended much 
of its effort in this direction. Sev- 
eral of its organizations have been 
of invaluable aid to manufactur- 
ers, and as a result of the work 
of the Division of Simplified 
Practise, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, many millions of dollars 
have been saved to several indus- 
tries through the adoption of the 


division’s recommendations of 
standardization and __ simplified 
practices. 


Undoubtedly, exceedingly valua- 
ble results of the work of this di- 
vision eventually will follow its 
investigation of the utilization of 
waste in the lumber industry. Last 
year the division employed Wil- 
liam A. Gately, to inspect all of 
the large mills and logging opera- 
tions of the country and report on 
all promising methods of conser- 
vation and waste utilization. 

Mr. Gately’s work is far from 
complete. He has visited only the 
large mills in the north and west, 
with fully half of the saw-mill 
territory of the country yet to be 
covered. His report will not be 
published until he can give a com- 
plete picture of all of the ideas 
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and processes he has found; but, 
judging from a brief talk with 
him, it will be a veritable mine of 
opportunities for the merchandis- 
ing specialist. 


COMPETITION HAD STEPPED IN 


Economic conditions, Mr. Gately 
explained, have brought about an 
awakening of many members of 
the industry to the necessity of 
finding ways to utilize every pos- 
sible part of their production. The 
rising costs and prices of lumber 
have brought their benefits; but 
they have placed lumber in com- 
petition with many other building 
materials and necessitated the 
adoption of better selling methods, 
while the increased prices of many 
other products have opened up 
possible markets for by-products. 

The scarcity of anthracite in 
certain sections has made it possi- 
ble for the lumber mills to furnish 
a substitute fuel made from waste. 
Mr. Gately found that in several 
parts of the country the industry 
has been experimenting in making 
charcoal briquettes and is now 
ready to place them on _ the 
market with the prospect of a 
profitable sale. 

Small slabs and other waste are 
chipped or hogged, and _ then 
passed through a rotary drier. 
The waste is placed in a retort, 
the volatile elements are distilled, 
and the hogged fuel carbonized. 
It is then ground, mixed with a 
binder, and pressed into briquettes 
about twice the size of an egg. 

While two of the mills men- 
tioned are manufacturing this fuel 
on a scale large enough to utilize 
all suitable waste, no appreciable 
commercial demand has been cre- 
ated. But the possibilities are ex- 
ceedingly attractive, since it is 
claimed that the briquettes can be 
sold at about $10 a ton in markets 
close to the mills where anthracite 
is selling at $15 or more, ‘and 
tests have demonstrated that the 
heat produced by the new fuel is 
equal to that of anthracite, ton 
for ton. 

In the manufacture of the bri- 
quettes, tar oil, wood gas and 
acetone alcohol are produced as 
by-products, and the revenue re- 
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True Storys 
advertising revenue 
for the first 
five months of 1924 
is greater than that 


for the entire year 
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eden your 
Dealers’ Sales! 


Help them to sell your products by furnishing 
silent salesmen in the form of attractive selling 
displays. 
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Brooks Displays are out of the ordinary, hand- 
some in design and lithography and take up so } 
little space that dealers are glad to give them a , 
prominent position. 


Send us a sample of your product, and let us sub- 
mit suggestions for a display that will speed up 
the turnover on your product. Ideas, dummies 
and estimates submitted free of any obligation. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadeiphia Boston 


BROOKS DISPLAYS 
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sulting from these is estimated 
at $7 a ton. The gross cost of 
producing the fuel and by-prod- 
ucts at the mill is approximately 
$15 a ton. The net profit is esti- 
mated at about $7, which will 
leave a fair margin for selling ex- 
pense and profits. ; es 

From an advertising viewpoint it 
seems that this new fuel could be 
sold at a price equal to that of 
anthracite, since it burns with 
comparatively little ash, is much 
cleaner, lighter, and can be sup- 
plied in practically unlimited 
quantities. It can be used, also, in 
the smelting of ores, and this may 
mean that many idle mines of 
low grade ores, closed because of 
high reduction and transportation 
costs, may be worked profitably. 

Another process investigated by 
Mr. Gately is the manufacture of 
synthetic lumber. The Weyer- 
hauser Lumber Company, of Min- 
nesota, has spent a great deal of 
money during the last two years 
on experiments, and is now able to 
produce from waste a grainless, 
smooth lumber that can be used 
for almost all forms of indoor 
construction, and promises to be 
an excellent and economical base 
for veneer construction in the 
manufacture of fine furniture. 

Mr. Gately also found that in- 
dividual lumber manufacturers 
are experimenting with the utili- 
zation of waste in the production 
of paper pulp and several other 
valuable products, and with prom- 
ise of success in several instances. 
The Forest Products Laboratory, 
maintained by the Department of 
Agriculture, has greatly contribut- 
ed to this effort of the lumber 
industry, and several other organi- 
zations of the Government are di- 
rectly interested. 

The fact is that it is difficult to 
find a Government agency, service 
or organization that is not in 
some measure and in some way 
contributing to the general move- 
ment. It means that the United 
States Government as a whole has 
undertaken in a determined manner 
to bring back the old purchasing 
power of the dollar, not by the 
reduction of wages or the curtail- 
ment of demand, but by the estab- 
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lishment of more economical 
methods of manufacture and dis- 
tribution, and by the utilization 
of industrial waste. 

The resulting benefits to other 
industries will also benefit the ad- 
vertising industry, and to an ex- 
tent limited only by the ability of 
advertising specialists to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities of- 
fered. The advertising industry 
no longer has to wait on the devel- 
opments of manufacturers for the 
means of increasing its volume. 
The Government is offering the 
creative minds in advertising an 
original source of new products, 
and the opportunity of offering 
manufacturers complete plans for 
expansion. The movement calls 
for the annihilation of the time- 
loss between the laboratory and 
the. factory, and by assisting to 
bring it about the advertising 
specialists of the country will not 
only increase their business and 
their profits, but they will also 
demonstrate conclusively that their 
profession is an economic neces- 
Sity. 


M. L. Pulcher, President, 
Federal Motor 


M. L. Pulcher, who has been vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, 
since its organization fourteen years ago, 
has been elected president. He succeeds 
Thomas E. Reeder, who has been presi- 
dent for a number of years. Mr. Reeder 
becomes chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 

H. J. Warner, vice-president in charge 
of production, was elected first vice- 
president. Hal H. Smith, a director was 
made a vice-president. R. W. Ruddon, 
assistant secretary, also was appointed 
assistant general manager. 


Certain-teed Products Reports 
Increase 


The report of the Certain-teed Prod- 
ucts Corporation, New York, manufac- 
turer of roofing material, iinoleum, 
tarred felts, paints and varnishes, for 
the year ended December 31, 1923, 
shows a net income of $817,158, after 
deducting taxes and other charges. 
This compares with a net income of 
$671,796 for 1922 and $415,114 in 1921. 


Joins Albert Frank Agency 


John L. Middleton has joined the 
Boston office of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, Inc. He was previously with 
Doremus & Company, New York. 











“Landscape-Gardening” the 
Illustration 






Attractive Frames and Borders That Are Pictorial Are Recent Develop- 
ments in Advertising Art 


By W. Livingston Larned 


ECIDING upon the _ illustra- 

tion is no more than a part 
of an advertiser’s problem. He 
must now decide as to the most 
advantageous setting for this pic- 
ture. The artistic possibilities of 
the illustration are to no incon- 
siderable extent influenced and 
regulated by the environment, the 
composition, and the frame that 
surrounds it. 

We would not suggest going as 
far as the very wealthy man who 
bought a series of old masters in 
Italy, brought them back to his 
American mansion, and paid a 
famous interior decorator and 
architect $5,000 for suggesting 
where and how to hang these 
canvases, that they might show 
to best advantage, but the idea is 
by no means a bad one. 

Such a story, however, is in 
sympathy with the “settings” for 
advertising art, and is not so far 
removed from the advertiser’s 
own problems as might be com- 
monly supposed. 


Innumerable beautiful illustra- 
tions have been _irreparably 
harmed because of inadequate 
“landscape-gardening,” when all 


of the units of the display were 
assembled. 

Does the illustration 
border at all? 

Will it look best against a tint- 


require a 


ed background or will white 
paper serve the theme more 
pleasingly? 


Should the outside contour be 
regular or irregular ? 

What amount of space should 
be devoted to the illustration in 
proportion to the total space? 

Is a decorative frame neces- 
sary? 

How should the picture be 
placed in a given space? 

These are questions which loom 
large in importance if the most is 
to be realized from the expensive 





type of art used today. Each cam- 
paign is separate and distinct. There 
can be no definite set of rules. 
Where a frame can be out of 
the ordinary, advantage should 
be taken of the acknowledged 
modern desire for innovation. Be 


original, provided nothing is 
sacrificed. There is a campaign 
now current which demonstrates 


the two possibilities in this direc- 
tion. Subject of one illustration 
—a pretty young housewife, 
cleaning a mirror in an attractive 
hallway. The product—Bon Ami. 

Since the article advertised is 
used for many household cleaning 
purposes, the picture must, or 
should, suggest more of a back- 
ground than a section of wall be- 
hind a mirror. The obvious way 
to compose such a picture would 
be to show the woman cleaning 
the mirror, and details of a room 
as the background, made possible 
by sharp wall perspective. 


THE PROGRESSIVE WAY 


But the Bon Ami way was the 
progressive way. A quaint old 
mirror, oval in shape, is given 
dominant position in the centre of 
the page, top. A little to the left, 
turning, however, and_ smiling 
back over her shoulder, as if at 
someone who has just entered, 
the busy housewife raises one 
arm, with a cloth, and is polishing 
the ‘surface of the glass. Its re- 
maining area is a reflection of the 
interior of an artistic home hall- 
way. The raised hand does not 
hide enough of this vista to cloud 
its presentation. 

The border, the 
“landscape-gardening” of at least 
a part of the illustration, in this 
case, is, oddly enough, a mirror, 
and the scene is, in reality, no 
more than a reflection. Yet 
everything is shipshape and prac- 
(Continued on page 113) 


frame, the 
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The Washington Star Enjoys 
an Unique Distinction— 
Locally and Nationally 


According to published statistics—in local dis- 
play advertising carried by any newspaper in any 
city of the United States The Star stands 
SECOND IN VOLUME OF LINEAGE— 
printing during 1923 a total of 16,401,300 lines 
of local display. 


This proves two things—that Washington is 
an important market—and that The Star enjoys 
the decided preference of the local merchants. 


If you want any specific data on 
Washington our Statistical De- 
partment will gladly compile it. 


The Evening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 East 42d Street Tower Building 
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Solving Mail-Orde 


Mail-Order Clients of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Allied Merke Institute, Inc. 

Ambu Engineering Institute 

American Business Builders, Inc. 

Alois P. Swoboda 

Arthur Murray School of 
Dancing 

Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 

Baird-North Company 

Beauty Science Institute 

Beery Publishing Company 

Beery School of Horsemanship 

Bessie B. Carswell 

Boerner Fry Company 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Cherington Mfg. Company 

Chicago School of Nursing 

Corrective Eating Society 

David V. Bush 

Decorative Arts League 

Domino House 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Electro Thermal Company 

Elizabeth Towne Company 

Eugene Christian, Inc. 

F. E. Compton & Company 

Garden City Pub. Company,Inc. 

Geo. M. Forman & Co. 

Gordon Bates Company 

Health Builders, Inc. 

International Academy of 
Discipline 

International Studios 


L. W. Sweet, Inc. 





Mears Earphone Company 


Modern Research Society, Inc. 


Mrs. Grace Osborne 

National Institute of Social 
Dancing 

National Radio Institute 


Nat. Salesmen’s Training Ass’n. 
Nat. Stamping & Electric W’ks. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
New Science Institute 
Oliver Oil Gas Burner Co. 
Parents’ Association 

“Pat” Wheelan 

Pelton Publishing Co. 
Personal Power Society 
Regal Typewriter Co. 

S. & H. Electrical Company 


School of Modern Dress, Inc. 


Sher-Hirst Company 

Sweeney Automotive School 

Thompson-Barlow Co., Inc. 

Torrent Washer Company 

Turner Bros. 

U. S. School of Music 

Wade Hill Mfg. Co. 

Washington Fashion Institute 

Washington School of Art, Inc. 

Washington School of Car- 
tooning 

Wearplus Company 

Weil Co. 

Western Newspaper Ass’n. 

Wonder Health Belt Co. 
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Selling Problems 


Tt? sixty-two mail-order 
advertisers listed on the 
opposite page — practically 
all of them leaders in their 
field— are clients of Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan. 


Many of them came to us 
with appropriations of only 
a few hundred dollars and 
practically no business 
whatever. Others are long 
established mail-order con- 
cerns that selected R&R 
service after experience with 
many other agencies and 
stayed with us because we 
were best equipped to 
secure for them the kind 
of results they wanted. 


With almost all of these 
widely varied mail-order ac- 
counts, this agency has 
been responsible for the sell- 
ing plan, catalog, and other 
ieuoap material as well 
as copy, layouts and se- 
lection of media; often sug- 
gesting the — and 
working out the entire sell- 
ing plan—even to sales 
and collection letters. 


This intimate contact with 
and responsibility for solv- 
ing every selling problem 


of the foremost mail-order 


Ruthrauff & Ryan inc. Advertising 





advertisers has made our 
organization a clearing 
house for the most pro- 
gressive and successful mail- 
order practice. 
We are continually testing 
out for our clients new 
ways of selling by mail — 
new twists to approval and 
c. 0. d. offers—new inquiry- 
roducing plans — special 
ea Bom oh 
as well as new angles of 
appeal in copy. And it is 
remarkable how many busi- 
nesses have doubled and 
tripled their sales and prof- 
its as a result of these 
experiments. 
This all-round resourceful- 
ness in working out new 
plans for selling goods by 
mail, in addition to our 
proved ability to write copy 
that gets the most sales out 
of such plans, has made 
Ruthrauff & Ryan the 
largest agency of its kind 
in the world. 
If you have a mail-order 
selling problem, we will 
gladly discuss it with you 
without any obligation 
whatever on your part. 
Merely drop us a line. 
Address either office. 


New York: 404 Fourth Avenue at 28th St. 


Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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reader enters into the actual illus- 
tration and sees it through the 
eyes of “one present.” 

An exceptionally effective series 
was painted for a silver polish 
campaign, wherein women, hold- 
ing up silver trays, pitchers, etc., 
viewed the reflection of their own 
pretty, smiling faces in the fresh- 
ly polished piece. It mattered not 
that the figure in 
the foreground had 
its back turned. 
The reflection ex- 
cused this and, in 
every case, the 
article which had 
been benefited by 
application of the 
product, became the 
target for all eyes. 

As another indi- 
cation of what can 
be done in the mat- 
ter of creating self- 
borders and of land- 
scape-gardening the 
illustration, an ad- 
vertiser planned to 
use a dozen or more 
views around 
Washington, D.C., 
the Capitol build- 
ing in the majority 
of them. 

A_ photographer 
searched for a 
week in order to 
find foreground 


would automatical- 





The Yale No. 92 Guard Lock 


frames which ieaeds us dadersen 


or the Yale No. 10, with its bar of 
cold steel thrown across 
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only a great edifice standing out 
in an equally large open area. 

A series of pictures for Alabas- 
tine, now running, employs the 
ingenious idea of placing pictures 
of beautiful interiors of rooms, 
on an artist’s easel. with just 
enough background to suggest the 
studio environment. 

By using the headline, “Make 
every room a study 
in art,” the idea is 
further illuminated. 
And to make the 
tie-up 100 per cent, 
the mortise for the 
text is the outline 
of a palette. 

Such devices are 
always “just 
around the corner 
of the mind” and 
give a campaign 
distinction, a char- 
acter of its very 
own. 

There are varia- 
tions beyond num- 
bering. A Yale & 
Towne half - page 
advertisement sums 
up the following 
necessary things to 
portray, pictorially : 

Reproduction, in 
large size, of ten 
characteristic Yale 
keys. 

A key-ring. A 
view of a city, at 
the hour _ when 











ly create borders for 
his camera studies, 
making any other 
decorative enclo- 
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d : 
steadfastly resist the burglar’s 
violence. 


on it, m 
hardware dealers everywhere. 


The Yale & Towne Mig. Co. 
Stamford. ( SA 





Comedian Branch at Se Cahirinen Ont 








“lights out” means 
bedtime, and when 
the prowling bur- 
glar crawls from 


sure unnecessary. 
There were such 


CYA LE ) Yale Made is Yale Marked 


hiding. At such 
an hour doors must 





compositions as the 
Capitol seen 


stone arch, and as 
framed by two 
friendly trees, meeting overhead. 
Then a delightful picture was 
taken through the window of a 
nearby house. Two great white 
stone columns provided the border 
effect in still another illustration. 
But such ideas must be planned 
in advance. The casual photog- 
rapher visiting Washington would 
not think of them—he would see 





be protected from 


ALL OF THE STORY IS SUMMED UP vandalism. The 


IN THE PICTURE, BORDER AND 
through a= great prs 


“police can’t be 
everywhere.” 

T he ingredients 
were solidified and wonderfully 
well composed in a compact way, 
but arranging the keys on the 
ring in such a manner as to cover 
no more of them than was abso- 
lutely necessary. Retouching 
brought out certain important de- 
tails of pattern and marking. 

And by turning the key-ring in 
a certain perspective, a border, a 
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We (an’t Unboil 
The Hard‘Botled 


E can’t sell Typography to 
\ the man who attaches no 
importance to beauty, dig- 
nity, suitability and visi- 
bility; nor to the man who makes 
the lowest price he can get the high- 
est price he will pay; nor to the man 
who, affecting to be contemptuous 
of public taste, jocularly derides the 
masses as “them asses”; nor to the 
man who treats an Advertisement 
with abbreviated respect and calls it 
an “ad”; nor to the man who con- 
ceives Advertising as space to be 
billed, instead of soil to be tilled. 





FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
Formerly PHILLIPS & WIENES Incorporated 
Typographers Who “Prove It With “Proofs 
314 East 23RD STREET 
New York CITY 






© F.N. P., 1924 
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HE Lejaren a Hiller 

camera will be one day in 
ancient Rome, another day 
in a modern drawing room, 
still another day at a trout 
stream in the depths of a 
forest,'without once leaving 
the studios on 44th Street. 
Anything that can be drawn 
or painted can be illustrated 
photographically as only 
Lejarena Hiller knows how, 
in most Cases at a very much 
lower cost than when done 
with brush or pen. 


Lejaren a Hiller 


STUDIOS 


135 West 44th St. 

New York : : One of a series of 
Bryant 9226 ‘ Ingersoll illustra- 
tions on “time- 

keeping,”” made 

by the Lejaren a 

Hiller Studios for 

the Brearley Ser- 

vice Organization 
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frame was made, for the night 
scene. These are all examples of 
art landscape - gardening, where 
borders are made up of the prod- 
uct itself or something of very 
close kinship. 

A window card in colors, which 
seemed to attract women in a 
more than ordinary way, had, as 
its central pictorial theme, a 
wedding scene. It had been pho- 
tographed and placed within the 
slender confines of a modern type 
of wedding ring, the latter 
greatly magnified, of course. 

Curtis Woodwork advertising 
appreciates the value of the prod- 
uct-border. It has made exquisite 
application of colorful interiors 
seen through the woodwork itself 
—latticed trims, windows reach- 
ing to the floor. And the white 
woodwork does not detract from 
the main illustration: on the con- 
trary, it gives commonplace sub- 
jects an entirely new interest. 

The artistic “approach” to an 
advertisement and the pretty path 
along which the eye must go, be- 
fore it reaches the bigger phases 
of the display, are important fac- 
tors in any campaign. 


Spring Campaign for 
“Universal” Household Helps 

Starting March 20, Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain, Conn., plan a four- 
month campaign on their products in 
women’s publications and farm journals. 
In the latter, each advertisement will 
present a group of household helps. In 
the former, each advertisement will be 
devoted to a single product, as a stove 
or electric percolator, food chopper, 
oven toaster, Resistain steel cutlery or 
vacuum bottles. 

Commencing May 5, a six-week cam- 
paign on the Universal electric iron 
calls for space in sixty-six newspapers 
in thirty-three States. In all its ad- 
vertising the company will feature its 
“Universal” trade-mark. “Universal” 
sales helps, including window trims and 
display cards, are being furnished deal- 
ers on request. 


M. C. Auerbach with 
Jacob Miller’s Sons Co. 


Malcolm C. Auerbach has joined the 
sales staff of the Jacob Miller’s Sons 
Company, Philadelphia, maker of Eagle 
shirts and weaver of shirtings. He was 


for a number of years with the Man- 
hattan Shirt Company, New York. At 
one time Mr. Auerbach also was with 
Alfred Decker & Cohn, Chicago, Society 
Brand clothes, in a sales and executive 
capacity. 
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Charges Misbranding of 
Church Candles 


Candles used in churches, in religious 
ceremonies designated as “altar” candles, 
are ——— by the rules and regula- 
tions some religious denominations to 
contain more than 50 per cent of bees- 
wax. This is the statement in a com- 
plaint issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission against the Mack, Miller 
Candle Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
candle manufacturer. 

In the citation the concern is charged 
with falsely branding, advertising and 
otherwise representing candles as be- 
ing composed of more than 50 per cent 
beeswax, whereas, it is alleged, the 
candles in question did not contain more 
than 15 per cent of beeswax. 

The respondent’s misrépresentation 
deceives the purchasing public, the 
complaint states, and is unfair to com- 
petitors who do not represent and sell 
as “altar” candles, a product with less 
than the required 50 per cent beeswax 
content. 


Bayuk Brothers Adopt New 
Slogan 


Bayuk Brothers, Inc., Philadelphia, 
has adopted the slogan ‘“‘Bayuk Products 
Are Ripe Tobacco,” for use in its ad 
vertising and on its cigar boxes. This 
slogan is varied to read, “Bayuk Coe 
Are Ripe Tobacco,” and “It’s 
Tobacco.” Brands manufactured by the 
company include Prince Hamlet, Ma- 
pacuba, Philadelphia Hand Made, Ha- 
vana Ribbon and Charles Thomson. 


J. H. Neebe Joins Winningham 
Agency 

J. H. Neebe has joined C. C. Win- 
ningham. Detroit advertising agent. Mr. 
Neebe was recently with Dorrance, Sul- 
livan & Company, as vice-president and 
was previously vice-president of Charles 
Daniel Frey Advertising, and at one 
time was production manager of Lord 
& Thomas. 


Book Publishers Appoint 
Johnson, Read 


John Rudin & Company, Chicago 
publishers, have appointed Johnson, 
Read & Company, Chicago, to direct 
their advertising. The company will 
advertise ‘“‘The Book of Life,” an eight 
volume set on the Bible. 


P. A. Tanner to Leave 


Johnson Motor 
P. A. Tanner, for the last two and 
one-half years vice-president and sales 
manager of the Johnson Motor Company, 
South Bend, Ind., has resigned. His 
resignation becomes effective April 1. 


Jones Tea Sales og sad 
The Jones Brothers Tea Com 
Inc., reports sales of $1,814, 804" "i. 
January, 1924, as against $1,383,481 
for January, 1923. 














How Spirella Caught the 
Employees’ Viewpoint 


By Soft-Pedaling “Do’s and Don’ts” The Spirella Company Acquaints 
Workers with Rules and Regulations 


Tue Sprrecra Company, Inc 
Nracara Fatts, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1924. 


Editor of PRINTERS’ Sess 

Some time ago in Printers’ INK you 
reviewed some booklets issued by dif- 
ferent concerns on rules and regulations 
for employees. 

Our “Book of Information” is just 
off the press and we think you might be 
interested. We take pleasure in enclos- 
ing a copy for your file. 

Tue Sprretra Company, INc. 
L. E. Stacy, 
Sales Manager. 


|= article The Spirella Com- 
pany refers to appeared in the 
November 8, 1923, issue of PRIntT- 
ERS’ INK. It contained a list of 
some thirty concerns which pub- 
lish rules and regulations books 
for employees and explained how 
these books could be of distinct 
help in improving harmony and 
increasing efficiency. 

It was emphasized, in this analy- 
sis of rule books, that the out- 
standing fault with many of them 
was a tendency to talk with a 
ruler held threateningly in hand. 
In other words, there was too 
much of the typical “school- 
teacher” attitude and too little of 
the milk of human kindness. 

The Spirella Company skilfully 
avoided making this error. The 
title of the pamphlet strikes the 


keynote. It is a “Book of Infor- 
mation” first and a compendium 
of rules and_ regulations  sec- 


ond. As the foreword explains: 
“Tt is not a collection of rules, 
‘Do’s and Don’ts,’ but more in the 
nature of suggestions concerning 
our business conduct and our re- 
sponsibility to the company and 
to each other.” 

For example, the use of the tele- 
phone is a bone of contention in 
many large organizations. It is 
generally necessary for the man- 
agement to be rather arbitrary in 
this matter. The following para- 
graphs show how Spirella handles 
this somewhat touchy subject: 


All the operator 


In answer- 


conversation with 


must be over the telephone. 
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ing calls, instead of saying 
give your own name, for instance, 
Blank speaking.” 

In making outside calls, give the num- 
ber and then hang up. The Spirella 
Operator will call you when the num- 
ber is secured. For inter-office calls, 
keep the receiver off the hook until you 
get the connection. 

The telephone may not be used for 
personal calls during working hours, ex- 
cept by written permit. When a call is 
received the operator will notify the 
person calling that members of the 
organization are not called during work- 
ing hours but the number or a message 
will be taken and delivered. 

In case of an emergency call, such as 
illness in the family, etc., the operator 
will immediately notify the head of the 
department. 

Before and after working hours and 
at the lunch period you are welcome to 
use the telephone. Such calls are 
limited to five minutes, after which the 
operator may disconnect if another is 
waiting to use the telephone. 


Then there is the matter of rais- 
ing money for various purposes. 
Perhaps Hal Walker is to plunge 
into the sea of matrimony. Or 
the occasion may be a death in 
the family of one of the em- 
ployees. Usually some big-hearted 
soul is prompted to start a “col- 
lection,” and while the cause may 
be worthy enough, there are rea- 
sons why it is advisable to dis- 
courage the practice. Here is how 
Spirella does it: 

“The spirit which prompts the 
starting of a subscription list is 
commendable, but under such cir- 
cumstances there are those who 
will give who are not able to do 
so. If, for any reason, it seems 
desirable to circulate a subscrip- 
tion list, permission must be se- 
cured from the Administrative 
Committee.” 

In such fashion, then, important 
information is imparted to work- 
ers. There is much to recommend 
the style. It does not browbeat; 
it does not issue commands as 
crisply and abruptly as a second 
lieutenant. Instead, the book pre- 
sents its information in soft, well- 
— tones.—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 


“Hello,” 
“Mr. 
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4 hee big circulation in the immediate 
suburban trading territory of Phoenix 
has been developed by The Republican by 
the merit of the newspaper plus a service 
such as is a distinct innovation in the 
newspaper business. 

Not only the suburban towns but the farming territory 
surrounding them, including all of the R. F. D. routes, 
stage routes, etc., to a distance as great as 35 miles, and 
covering the entire Salt River Valley, have a complete de- 
livery service such as is regularly found only in cities and 
in some suburbs. 

Here the farmer, miles from a post office or town, finds 


his paper on the doorstep before breakfast every morning 
just as does the city man a dozen blocks from the office of 


publication. 

A force of approaching 200 carriers, in autos, trucks, or 
on motorcycles, horse, or bicycle, traveling over the 400 
miles of paved roads in the Salt River Valley, makes this 


efficient service possible, 





eArizona Republican ~ Phoenix Arizona 


This is a page from “A Little Book on a Big 
Market.” A copy will be mailed you on request. 


NEW YORK—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Brunswick Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Chancery Building 
LOS ANGELES—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Title-Insurance Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Securities Bldg. 
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Where is There Another 
Community Like This? 


During 1921 the ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 
received 789 personal letters from parents of new 
born babies asking that a birth notice be pub- 
lished; 577 letters from the persons concerned 
asking that wedding notices be published; 672 let- 
ters from persons asking that death notices of 
relatives in the Service be published; 1,545 letters 
for the “Questions and Answers” department for 
information vital to the persons concerned; and 
180 “Letters to the Editor” about Service matters 
—a total of 4,082 personal letters in a year from 
its subscribers. 


The Journal is the one complete community 
newspaper of a highly intelligent community, 
equal in size to a first-class city, in which every 
man is profitably employed at a salary guaranteed 
by the government. 


Measured by reader interest plus purchasing 
power, The Journal meets the supreme test and 
is unique among class media. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 


Established 1863 


LARGEST GUARANTEED CIRCU- 
LATION OF ANY SERVICE PAPER 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Chicago: Wrigley Building Boston: 127 Federal Street 
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To Promote Use of 
Advertising in Market- 
ing Produce 





HE promotion of advertising 

of fruits and vegetables is the 
objective of plans which are being 
prepared by The Western Fruit 
Jobbers Association of America. 
This is a service organization the 
members of which are producers, 
shippers, jobbers and wholesale 
distributors of these commodities. 
The headquarters are located at 
Chicago. The association does 
not market any products, owns no 
goods, has no brands or trade- 
marks and does not contemplate 
doing any advertising under its 
own name or with its own funds. 

“It is our purpose, however, to 
aid in the promotion and adminis- 
tration of advertising in the in- 
dustry,” C. N. Palmer, who is in 
charge of advertising, informs 
Printers’ INK. This advertising, 
he said, will be specific as to 
products but not as to brand 
names. For instance, a campaign 
in the interests of peaches would 
not give the names of any grow- 
ers or shippers. The individual 
brands under which peaches are 
packed would not be shown. The 
campaign would dwell upon the 
qualities and uses of peaches in 
general, Mr. Palmer explained. 
“This principle will hold through- 
out our work and there will be 
no general advertising in the in- 
terests of fruits and vegetables 
collectively.” 

Funds for the promotion of 
each commodity will be secured 
from growers, shippers, receivers 
and jobbers, according to Mr. 
ng These will be collected 
on a per-package or per-car basis 
in proportion to the member’s in- 
terest in that particular item. 
Under the plan each fund will be 
separate from the others. The 
potato interests, for instance, will 
not be called upon to finance the 
advertising of head lettuce or 
citrus fruits. 

Campaigns which the associa- 
tion now has under advisement 
call for the use of newspaper, 
painted display, poster, car-card 
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The 
also contemplates a 
merchandising and 
dealer help work in all sec- 
tions of the country. Window 
display material, sales and pro- 
motional work and other contact 
with the retailer will be made 
through a corps of merchandise 
men assigned to fifty or more 
strategic points from coast to 
coast. 

“The plans outlined above are 
based on two years of careful 
survey and analysis of the field, 
the products and their needs,” Mr. 
Palmer said. “We have made 
preliminary and _ experimental 
campaigns, each of which has 
more than justified our claims,” 
he continued. “In carrying out 
these plans we do not propose to 
initiate anything new or revolu- 
tionary in the advertising and 
merchandising field but merely to 
apply to a great and troubled in- 
dustry the principles of sales pro- 
motion which have been found 
effective in other lines.” 


and magazine advertising. 


association 
system of 





Large Number of Radio 


Receiving Sets in Canada 

The number of radio receiving sets 
in operation in Canada amounts to more 
than 100,000, according to a_ report 
of the Canadian Department of Marine. 
This department has charge of the 
licensing of radio apparatus in the 
Dominion. These sets represent an in- 
vestment of more than $2,000,000. 
They are served by thirty-eight broad- 
casting stations located throughout 
Canada. 





Spring Newspaper Campaign 

for Armstrong’s Linoleum 

The linoleum division of the Arm 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., 
informs dealers that it will begin a six- 
week newspaper advertising campaign 
March 17 on Armstrong’s linoleum. 
Advertising is scheduled to run in 176 
newspapers, twice weekly, in ninety-six 
cities. Dealers are being urged to set 
aside and advertise a “Linoleum Week” 
during this period. 





Credit Insurance Campaign 
Directed by Chappelow 


The Chappelow Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, is direeting a campaign in 
Canadian publications on credit insur- 
ance. This advertising is being conducted 
by the Canadian Division of The Ameri- 
can Credit Indemnity Company, of New 
York, whose account is tonics by the 
Chappelow agency. 














Expired Patents—Luabilities or 
Assets P 


After Patents Expired Gillette Safety Razor Company Jumped Razor 
Sales over 4,000,000 in Single Year—Why It Could Do This 


By C. B. 


OW much is a patent mo- 
nopoly worth? 

A quite conclusive answer to 
this question is to be found in 
the experience of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company 

On November 15, 1921, the 
United States Patents on the Gil- 
lette Safety Razor expired. From 
that date on any manufacturer, in 
the United States or abroad, had 
the legal right to manufacture an 
exact duplicate of the Gillette 
razor and market it for what- 
ever price he chose. 

Among business Nahums there 
arose a doleful clamor. They 
prophesied a crumbling factory, 
inundated by a flood of cheap 
and foreign competition. They 
foresaw idle machines and idle 
salesmen, idle because men would 
no longer buy a genuine Gillette 
when they could get a substitute 
at the same or a reduced price. 
It was a-sad, sad situation. 

What actually happened? The 
answer is supplied by the com- 
pany’s recent annual statement. 

In 1922 the company sold 
3,420,895 razor sets and 24,082,970 
dozen blades. Net earnings, after 
depreciation but before deduction 
of taxes, were $7,602,939. In 1923 
the company sold 7,798,781 razor 
sets and 29,061,634 dozen blades. 
Net earnings, after depreciation 
but before tax deductions, were 
$8,411,776. Foreign sales in coun- 
tries where Gillette did not have 
the benefit of tariff or any !ocal 
sentiment, were 1,744,760 razor 
sets, about 22 per cent of the 
company’s business. This does 
not include sales in Canada, which 
brings the percentage of sales out- 
side the United States to 27 per 
cent. 

What the prophets in their sad- 
ness had overlooked was some- 
thing that Gillette understood 


very well—the true value of a 
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Larrabee 


patent monopoly. For seventeen 
years the company had _ been 
building up business for its prod- 
uct, which was not just a razor, 
but a Gillette razor. For years 
it had advertised consistently and 
extensively to give that razor an 


individuality. An . Henry 
needed to say only, “He picked 
up his trusty Gillette” to make 


his meaning clear. Anything fur- 
ther was superfluous. Call it 
good-will, call it what you please, 
but no mere expiration of patents 
could sweep it away overnight. 

To consumers the name “Gii- 
lette” on a safety razor stood for 
something. Getting out another 
razor built like a Gillette couldn't 
kill the accumulated value of 
those years of advertising and 
sound merchandising. The days 
of “Just as good” have passed, 
and advertising has been respon- 
sible for their passing. The Gil- 
lette experience was just another 
nail in a coffin that was already 
burdened with a _ superfluity of 
such nails. 

Back of the figures contained in 
the annual statement of the com- 
pany is a significant story—or 
rather two stories. One of these, 
which has already been told in 
Printers’ INK (May 12, 1921, 
page 3), related how the com- 
pany laid its plans to meet the 
situation by getting out a new 
razor covered by new patents. 
The other story is of how the 
company built its biggest sales 
volume, not on the new model 
but on the old model on which 
the patents had expired. It did 
this not immediately on _ the 
expiration of the patents, but 
after more than a year when 
every competitor had a chance to 
take advantage of the expired 
patents. It is the story of ex- 
pired patents ‘turned into busi- 
ness assets. To understand the 
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Keep Your Ads Where 
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Every Store That Carries YOUR 
Sign On The Window Becomes 
YOUR Sales Agency 


“Good-Ad” Signs 
DECALCOMANIE 


That “Goes On Forever’ 


Applied to the dealer’s window not only 
ties up all your advertising with the 
place of sale—but also directly links up 
your product with the retailer—auto- 
matically announcing his store as your 
selling agency. 

























Send for actual Decalcomanie Samples to tryalso for illus. 
. trated literature and details of non-obligating, free sketch offer 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO, 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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“Good- Ad”’ Signs are found on thousands of 
retail store windows throughout the country 
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latter story fully it is necessary 
to get a picture of what was 
done during 1921 and early 1922. 

Foreseeing what was going to 
happen in 1921, the company 
worked for several years improv- 
ing the old model until, in Janu- 
ary, 1920, new patents were 
granted covering certain basic 
improvements in design. These 
improvements made possible the 


New Improved Gillette Safety 
Razor. 
The company kept its plans 


carefully under cover until the 
time was ripe to spring them. 

Then it called its salesmen to the 
home office, showed them the new 
razor and explained the adver- 
tising and merchandising plans 
to be used to put over this razor. 

The new model was to be sold 
for $5, the former price of the 
old model, while that model was 
to be cut to around $1. To pro- 
tect its 250,000 dealers who were 
stocked with the old model the 
company worked out an adjust- 
ment plan which allowed dealers 
credits of from ninety cents to 
$1.12 for each old model pro- 
vided they bought one new model 
for each old one in stock. To 
the consumer the company ad- 
dressed an extensive advertising 
campaign, most of it in large 
space. 

By the time the patents had 
expired the new razor was so 
well under way that competition 
was smothered before it could 
get started. Dealers who had 
stocked up on cheap imitations 
found themselves out in the cold. 
To the man who said “Your 
patents have expired,” the com- 
pany had the short but conclu- 
sive answer, “What of it?” 

That was what happened in 
1921 and 1922. What happened 
in 1923 that jumped the saies 
more than 4,000,000 razors and al- 
most 5,000,000 dozen blades was 
an extension of this story, but 
an extension that proved again 
that the best defense is a good 
attack. In 1923 the company 
made the old razor, the razor on 
which the patents had expired, 
the razor which anyone, theoret- 
ically, at least could make—the 
company made this razor the 
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backbone of a drive that sold 
some 2,000,000 more razors than 
the company had predicted that 
it could sell. 

The first step was to make the 
best $1.00 Gillette possible. The 
result was a gold-plated Gillette 
of the kind that at one time sold 
for around six dollars. 


BLADE SALES WERE THE OBJECTIVE 


To make a big profit on this 
model was, of course, out of the 
question, but the company wasn’t 
after the big profit. It wanted to 
sell razors, lots of them, because 
every razor sold meant a buyer 
of Gillette blades. This is an 
old principle in the safety razor 
business. Indeed one razor manu- 
facturer has said that he could 
almost afford to give his razors 
away if he knew that every razor 
ag away could be used steadily. 

he more razors sold, the more 
men come into retail stores to 
buy blades to the profit of the 
razor manufacturer and_ the 
dealer. 

Next the company cast about 
for ways and means to get the 
dealers behind the new plan. 
Right here it might be well to 
explain the company’s attitude 
toward advertising. 

There are few finer examples 
of the power of advertising than 
the growth of the Gillette com- 
pany. Without advertising it 
probably would now be selling 
1,000 razors where it sells mil- 
lions. It could almost as soon 
discontinue advertising as _ it 
would give up the manufacture 
of blades. 

For that very reason the com- 
pany understands what advertis- 
ing can do and does not ask it 
to perform miracles. It knows 
that advertising sells razors, that 
it pulls men into retail stores, 
that it keeps them sold after 
they have bought a razor. It 
also knows that other men who 
read advertising, believe it and 
are moved by it will not buy 
until urged by the retail clerk. 
However it knows that when an 
advertised product and an unad- 
vertised product are offered to 
the average consumer, other things 
being equal, the consumer hesi- 
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Ypsilanti Reed and Fibre Furniture 
is designed to fit admirably into 
every room in the house. Articles 
range from simple single pieces to 
elaborate suites of the finest mater- 
ials and workmanship. 

Ypsilanti Furniture is sold by 

than 4,000 Tesponsble furniture mer- 


caants. The names of those near 
you will be gladly sent on request 





YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO. 
(Dept. A) Tonw, Mich. 








Identified in a most impressive manner with such notable and 
outstanding advertising successes as: Hupmobile. Packard, 
the good Maxwell, the Chrysler Six, Fisher Bodies, Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs, Gabriel Snubbers, Lockheed Brakes, 
Sewell Cushion Wheels, Wayne Tanks and Pumpse@Gar- 
land Stoves & Furnaces, Ypsilanti Reed Furniture, Capital 
Boilers, Kelvinator Electric Refrigeration, Humphrey 
Radiantfires, Wayne Water Softeners, Honeywell Heat 
Regulators, Osborn Brushes@Clauss Cutlery, Whitman 
& Barnes Twist Drills and Reamers, James Valves, 
Champion Switches, Jeffery-Dewitt Insulators and others. 
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tates not a split second in buying 
the former. Therefore it believes 
and it backs its belief in practice, 
that advertising will make a great 
many more sales if the retailer 
works for it as well as letting it 
work for him 

The company knew that out of 
its 250,000 dealers, 25 per cent 
were making 70 per cent of the 
sales. It decided to get this 25 
per cent working for Gillette 
razors because it knew that the 
other 75 per cent would fall into 
line. 

Making a drive on the 25 per 
cent meant that the company 
could devote a great deal of per- 
sonal attention to the individual 
problems of these key leaders. It 
could go into their stores, talk 
with their clerks, fashion sales 
ideas that would fit their prob- 
lems. Working so closely with 
the 25 per cent the company was 
able to get a good picture of the 
retail field and to unearth ideas 
that were of great value in dealing 
with the 75 per cent. 

For some of the key dealers 
special boxes were made. Drug 
chains had a box of special de- 
sign and no other retailer in the 
country had a box like this. The 
same held true of cigar and other 
large chains. 

Whenever possible representa- 
tives of the company talked with 
retail sales people. They pointed 
out to dealers and their clerks 
the value of razors as builders of 
blade sales. They drummed home 
general principles that could be 
used on other products as well 
as razors. They did everything 
possible to get the support of re- 
tailers and retail sales people by 
showing them that a drive on 
Gillette razors would not be a 
sudden outburst of energy, end- 
ing like a rocket in nothing but 
a charred and blasted stick. 

In some stores contests for 
clerks were conducted. In a Mid- 
Western city four prizes were of- 
fered to the employees of a cer- 
tain chain who sold the most 
Gillette razors during a certain 
period. First prize was won by 
a cashier, second prize by a soda 
fountain clerk. Neither of these 
people had ever sold a razor in 
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his life yet suddenly they revealed 
themselves as salesmen and 
showed the retailer the oppor- 
tunities for more sales at the 
— desk and the marble 
ar. 


PLUMBING NEW DEPTHS IN SEARCH 
OF SALES 


In Fort Worth, Texas, a bundle 
boy sold eighteen razors in one 
day without seeing a single cus- 
tomer. His sales were made en- 
tirely to expressmen, draymen, 
drivers and others who visited the 
shipping room. Here were men 
who were calling at the store 
every day and yet no one had 
ever tried to sell them anything. 
Incidents like those just quoted 
opened the eyes of retailers all 
over the country to the possibil- 
ities in Gillette razors—and to 
overlooked sales outlets. 

Another plan was used in 
cigar stores. For several weeks 
every man who bought anything 
at one of these stores, whether 
it was a package of chewing gum 
or a box of cigars was offered 
one of the gold-plated Gillettes. 
The company took care that this 
offer was not made offensively. 
Not until the customer had made 
his purchase and was receiving 
his coupons and change was he 
approached. Then the clerk 
flashed the new razor in front of 
his eyes and said, “Have you seen 
the new gold-plated Gillette we 
are’ selling for ninety-nine cents?” 

Back of this drive was an ad- 
vertising campaign that didn’t 
even mention the _ one-dollar 
razor. There were very good 
reasons for such a campaign. 

In the first place the company 
wanted to get as many sales as 
possible for the five-dollar razor 
because it knows that this is a 
better razor than the one-dollar 
model. 

In the second place it believed 
that its advertising for the new 
Gillette was building prestige for 
the old model. It was selling the 
Gillette name in connection with 
an exceptional razor, giving the 
name a reputation for high qual- 
ity. When the consumer who 
was not able to pay five dollars 
found it possible to get a genuine 
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Gillette for one dollar he usually 
bought. Why worry’ about 
patents when such a condition is 
possible? 

This brings us to the attitude 
of the Gillette company = on 
patents, an attitude that every 
manufacturer of a patented prod- 
uct should take. Briefly it is this: 

A patent monopoly gives a 
company seventeen years jump on 
competition. In that time the 
company has a chance by sound 
advertising and merchandising to 
build up good-will for its product 
and its name. If it can’t build 
enough good-will to protect it 
against competition after the 
patents have expired it deserves 
to be pushed out of business. 

That is an idea that should be 
tacked up on the wall of the 
office of every executive in com- 
panies making a patented product. 

It would not be fair to stop 
here without mentioning one or 
two idiosyncrasies of the Gillette 
business. First, as has _ been 
pointed out, for years it was a 
monopoly business and _ while 
others made razors no one made 
a razor like the Gillette. This 
meant something when the time 
came to change policies at the 
expiration of patents. 

The second peculiarity deserves 
some attention because it points 
out a vital weakness in so many 
adjustment plans. As soon as 
Gillette had figured out its new 
five-dollar razor plan it started 
to get dealers ready for it by 
keeping down stocks. When the 
time came to make adjustments 
dealers were not over-stocked and 
did not feel that the company 
had over-loaded on them. This 
meant that Gillette had dealer 
good-will which otherwise might 
have been lost. In fact one com- 
pany that recently brought out 
some new models and cut prices 
on the old, lost dealers right and 
left because it loaded the market 
before it made its change. 

The Gillette success has several 
significant points. The biggest, of 
course, is on the true value of a 
patent monopoly. What is a 
patent worth? As much—or as 
little—as a company wants to make 
it worth. Gillette has shown 
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how much it can be worth to 
the company that advertises, 

The second lesson is the value 
of key dealers. Every company 
dealing through the retail trade 
has a certain small percentage of 
dealers who do a large percentage 
of the company’s retail business, 
Putting extra effort behind these 
dealers not only gets their hearty 
support but also gives the com- 
pany a close touch with retail 
problems. 

The third lesson is a reaffirma- 
tion of the value of sound adver- 
tising. Gillette’s success would 
not have been possible during the 
past two years if there had not 
been behind the company a rec- 
ord of a great many years of 
sound, consistent, varied and ef- 
fective advertising. 





Westminster Abbey Reserva- 
tions for London Delegates 


By special permission of the Dean, 
reservations have been made in West- 
minster Abbey on July 13 for delegates 
attending the convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
at London. Delegates will be seated in 
the choir, south transept and the nave. 
At this official Sunday morning service, 
the Lord Bishop of Durham, the Right 
Rev. Herbert Hensley Henson will preach 
the sermon. 





Ontario Consolidates Adver- 
tising Activities 
Consolidation of the Ontario Gov- 
ernment’s advertising activities has been 
effected under the direction of the 
Prime Minister’s general secretary who 
will place advertising for all depart- 
ments direct. A blanket appropriation to 
cover the publicity of all departments 

has been set aside. 





Made President of Inde- 
pendent Warehouses, Inc. 


Daniel Reardon has been elected pres- 
ident of Independent Warehouses, Inc., 
New York. William J. McCormack has 
been made vice-president. Mr. Reardon 
and Mr. McCormack are both vice 
presidents of the United States Truck 
ing Corporation, also of New York. 





Lionel Toy Account for 
Dyer Agency 
The Lionel Corporation, New York, 
manufacturer of Lionel toy electric 
trains and accessories, has appointed 
The George L. Dyer Company of that 
city to direct its advertising. 
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A Practical Low Cost Plan For Selling 
in the 


Rich Iowa Market 


You plan for a smashing big business in 1924. You intend 
to strengthen your distribution and increase your sales to 
consumers. You want to share in the prosperity of the rich 
state of Iowa. Here is a complete, comprehensive and uni- 
form advertising and marketing service that covers every 
selling move you want to make. It inspires salesmen, in- 
terests jobbers, enthuses merchants and creates the buying 
impulse in the minds of consumers in a state so rich that 
there is an automobile for every four people in the state, 
better than one for each family. In laying out your own 
plans, have you thought of any advertising or sales help 
worth while that is not included in the state-wide co-opera- 
tive service offered you here? Read the next two pages 
closely and apply to your own business. 





These 32 leading daily newspapers of Iowa have joined in this prac- 
tical and effective plan for co-operating with national advertisers: 


Ames Tribune Dubuque Times-Journal 

Boone News-Republican Fort Dodge Messenger and Chronicle 
Burlington Gazette Fort Madison Democrat 
Burlington Hawk-Eye Iowa City Press Citizen 

Cedar Rapids Gazette Keokuk Gate City 

Cedar Rapids Republican Marshalltown Times-Republican 
Centerville Iowegian and Citizen Mason City Globe-Gazette 
Clinton Advertiser Muscatine Journal 

Clinton Herald Newton News 

Council Bluffs Nonpareil Oskaloosa Herald 

Creston Advertiser Ottumwa Courier 

Davenport Democrat Sioux City Journal 

Davenport Times Sioux City Tribune 

Des Moines Capital Washington Journal 

Des Moines Register and Tribune Waterloo Evening Courier 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald Waterloo Tribune 


*THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


(See Next Two Pages for Details) 
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The lowa Pla 


The Iowa Consumer— 


FIRST, you would want to work 
out a plan to reach as nearly as 
possible every consumer or prospec- 
tive consumer of your product in 
You know that 
get your story with reasonable fre- 


lowa. if you can 


quency into every farm home and 
into your every city and town home 


in the state, you will have a 100% 
opportunity to convince all the 


people of Iowa that it is to their 
advantage to use what you have to 
sell. The consumer part of your 
plan could not go farther than that, 


could it? 


There are in round numbers 
550,000 families in the state of Iowa. 
The combined circulation of 32 lead- 
ing Iowa newspapers, comprising the 
Iowa Daily Press Association, is 
584,000. Approximately 50,000 Iowa 
families read some two Iowa daily 
papers. Deducting this duplication 
leaves a net circulation of 534,000 
for the 550,000 Iowa families, or a 
coverage of better than 97%. In no 
other way can you get this enormous 
coverage at so little cost—or at 
ANY cost. 


V Check your first requirement 


The Iowa Dealer— 


SECOND, you want your dealers 
to be informed that you are build- 
ing confidence in YOUR product in 
the minds of THEIR customers. You 
want every dealer to see all your 
advertisements. You prefer to have 
him see, and handle actual copies of 


the mediums in which your adver- 
You would like to 
have him appreciate the fact that 
you are actually talking to the cus- 
tomers of his store—the people who 
put money in his till. 


tisements appear. 





We have shown that some one of 
these 32 Iowa dailies is read every 
day by more than 97% of the aver- 
of Iowa. The dealer 
whose account you desire is at least 
At the lowest 
not less than 97% of 


your possible Iowa dealers will see 


age citizens 


an average citizen. 
calculation, 


each of your advertisements in some 
one of these 32 Iowa daily news- 
papers. Each of these dealers will 
know that other copies of the same 
paper carrying your advertisement 
are going into the homes of at least 
97% of the customers of his store. 


V Check your second requirement 


The lowa Jobber— 


THIRD, you hope to create and 
confirm the faith of the jobber and 
the jobber’s salesmen in you and in 
your product. To this 
would plan to have them see and 


end you 


read your advertisements to know 
what you are doing to educate con- 
sumers and dealers in their partic- 
ular territories concerning the merits 
of your merchandise. 


Our plan covers that point. Iowa 
jobbing houses are located in the 
principal business centers of the 


state. From the president to the office 
every employe of every Iowa 
jobbing house may be assumed to 
be a reader of a daily paper pub- 
lished in his home town. They know 
these papers are read by the mer- 
chants, and the customers of the 
merchants. A county count for his 
territory will be furnished by us to 
each jobber’s salesman. This will 
show that practically every merchant 
and every consumer in his territory 
is reading an Iowa daily newspaper 
in which your advertisement appears. 


boy, 


V Check your third requirement 
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xplained For You 


Local Personal Contact— 


FOURTH, you would like to have 
one or more active personal friends 
in each section of the state who has 
the confidence of the jobbers and of 
the merchants, and who is fully in- 
formed about the consuming public. 
If you could establish this personal 
contact in every section of the state, 
it would help you in working out 
the process of possible co-operation 
between your home office, your 
own salesmen, the jobbers, the job- 
bers’ salesmen, the retailer, and the 
consumer. 


The publishers of these 32 leading 


Iowa daily newspapers offer just 
that kind of friendly service to 
honest and sincere manufacturers 


who come to them with dependable 


products and a serious desire to 
render a useful service to the people 


of the state. 


V Check your fourth requirement 


Uniformity— 


FIFTH, you would like to work 
out a plan that would overcome the 
difficulty which often arises because 
of the different viewpoints and the 
varying business practices of differ- 
ent publishers. You feel that such 
a plan would be especially desirable 
because it would eliminate a vast 
amount of unnecessary correspond- 
ence and unnecessary personal con- 


ferences. You know it would permit 


you to standardize your own prac- 
tices with all the publishers. 


These 32 leading Iowa daily news- 
papers GUARANTEE to you a prac- 
tical, uniform, standardized system- 
atized co-operation in the promo- 
tion of your business in the Iowa 
territory. 


V Check your fifth requirement 


Low Cost 


What more could YOU put into a 
plan? Where else can you find such 
a plan? What more could any pub- 
lisher or group of publishers offer? 


There is just one other question 
that you would want to settle. What 
does all this cost? The answer is so 
surprising that you will want to re- 
check the figures. 
complete service from the 32 leading 
newspapers for the rich state of 
Iowa at a total cost of $1.80 per 
Get that! Only $1.80 per line. 


You can get this 


line. 


Now that you are satisfactorily 
informed as to the completeness 
and low cost of this new service, 
GET IT WORKING FOR YOU. 
It takes ACTION to gain the wait- 
ing rewards. We're in action— 
and ready for more. Let us serve 


you, 


*Send for This Free Book— 


Write today for our lowa market analysis just completed. 
help you to get the details of this constructive plan. 


It will 
Give your 


business connection, or state your problem and address your letter to 


THE IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 





(For List, See Preceding Pages) 














American Automobile Exports 
Set New Record 


Exports of passenger cars and trucks 
in 1923 from the Dnited States and 
Canada established a new high record 
with a combined total of 221,816 and 
a value of $139,849,020, according to 
the Automotive Division of the United 
States Department of Commerce. The 
increase over 1922 is reported as 105,625 
cars and trucks, or 90 per cent, ‘and 
$58,374,203 in value, or 70 per cent. 

From the United States alone these 
exports totaled 151,896 with a value of 
$106,010,330, in contrast with 78,234 
valued at $59,320, 524 in 1922, ‘and 
171,644 valued at $212,031,702 in 1920. 
The increase over 1922’ was 94 per cent 
in number and 79 per cent in value. 
In comparison with the previous record 
year, 1920, 12 per cent less cars and 
trucks were exported than in 1923, and 
the value decreased 50 per cent. In 
1923 the combined total of the United 
States and Canada increased 14 per cent 
in number, but the total value was still 
30 per cent below 1920. 


Public School Teaches 
Advertising Layout 


A course in advertising layout is be- 
ing conducted by the Philadelphia Board 
of Education. The Philadelphia Typoth- 
ete is fostering this undertaking. The 
purpose of the course, which is being 
given in evening sessions at Central 
High School, is to give people engaged 
in printing firms and _ advertising 
agencies a more thorough knowledge of 
layout problems. The main subjects cov- 
ered are English, proofreading, simple 
mathematics, estimating, lettering and 
layout. Three instructors supervise this 
instruction. They are: Frank Henry, 
teacher, Edwin V. Winslow, of the 
William F. Fell Tongans, printer, and 
Ralph Dekalb, of N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Structural Slate Company 
Appoints F. L. Shankweiler 


The Structural Slate Company, Pen 
Argyl, Pa., slate and slate products, 
has placed’ its account with Fred L. 
Shankweiler, advertising agent, Allen- 
town, Pa. Architectural publications and 
trade papers reaching the construction 
field are used, 


Servus Rubber Company 


Planning Campaign 
The Servus Rubber Company, Rock 
Island, Ill., manufacturer of rubber and 
canvas footwear, is preparing plans 
for an advertising campaign. These 
plans call for the use of magazines. 


Van Ess Plans Canadian 
Campaign 


lhe Van Ess Laboratories, 
are planning a campaign in Canada. 
This advertising will be directed by 
Blackett, Sample & McFarland, Chicago 
advertising agency. 


Chicago, 
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Ohio Brass Standardizing Its 
Mine Trolley Clamps 


The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, recently registered the trade-mark, 
“New Bulldog’ for use on a newly de- 
signed mine trolley wire clamp. This is 
one of three designs expected eventually 
to supersede several older types. To 
gether with this simplification of sales 
and manufacturing effort distinctive trade 
names have been chosen, so that the ad- 
vertising may likewise be more effec- 
tively concentrated, R. Fishback, of the 


company, informs PRINTERS’ InxK. Pro. 
tection for these names through reg- 
istration likewise will be secured. The 


present “O-B” clamps will be retained 
if the reaction from the mining trade 
is not entirely favorable. 


Registers “Great Scott’? Shoe 


Trade-Mark 

The Doerman & Herbst Shoe Manu- 
facturing Company, South Milwaukee, 
Wis., maker of children’s shoes, has 
made application for registration of its 
trade-mark “Great Scott” which it has 
used on its first-class brand since last 
August. 

The derivation of the 
Printers’ INK is 


trade-mark, 
informed, is from 
the name of the company’s organizer 
and president, Scott Doerman. The 
company as yet has advertised in only 
a small way. 


Advertises Hand Lotion to 


Nurses 

The fact that nurses, due to their 
work, have difficulty in keeping their 
hands in condition is made a copy theme 
in the advertising of the Frostilla Com 
pany, Elmira, N. Y. Quarter-page space 
is being used in publications reaching 
the nursing profession to tell of the pro 
tection offered by Frostilla, a hand lotion. 


American Woolen Has Good 


Year 
The American Woolen Company, Bos- 
ton, reports a net income of $6,660,212 
for 1923. With the exception of two 
years during the war this is the best 


year in the company’s history. The net 
Income in 1922 was $6,254,601 in 1921 
$6,006,648 and in 1920 $4,626,855. 


Joins Marschalk and Pratt 

William C. White has joined Mars 
chalk and Pratt, Incorporated, New York 
advertising agency. Mr. White was for 
merly with Hewitt, Gannon & Company, 
and at one time was with the Simmons 
Boardman Publishing Company, both of 
New York. 


Chandler Motor 


Increase 
The Chandler Motor Car Company, 
Cleveland, reports net profits for 
1923 of $2,055,267 after taxes, etc. 
This compares with net profits for 1922 
of $1,705,788 and $41,017 for 1921. 


Profits 





























Modes &9 —Manners 


IS THE SIXTEENTH 
PUBLICATION OF 


THE STANDARD CORPORATION 


LS] 


Back of this new Fashion 
Magazine is an organization 
that has successfully served 
retail stores for over six years. 
The Standard Corporation 
produces fifteen other service 
publications for retail stores 
and has more than 4,000 
yearly franchise contracts. 
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rHE STANDARD 
CORPORATION 
New York 


The New York offices of 
The Standard Corporation 
occupy the entire eleventh 
floor of this building at 681 
Fitth Avenue. 





THE STANDARD 
CORPORATION 
Chicago, Il. 


This building now being 
completed is owned by The 
Standard Corporation and 
will be occ upied exclusively 
by the Chicago organiza- 
tion. 













THE STANDARD 
CORPORATION 


Paris 


The Paris offices of The 
Standard Corporation are 
ldcated at 56 Rue Fau- 
bourg St. Honore, di- 
rectly opposite the Elysee 
Palac e. 








«Modes €§ ~NManners 
THE NEW STANDARD SERVICE 
TO RETAILERS 
THEIR PREFERRED CUSTOMERS 
AND NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


Mopes « MANNERS is a modern fashion 
magazine published by The Standard Cor- 
poration in cooperation with eight large, pro- 


gressive dry goods and department stores in 


BOSTON CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES 
TOLEDO SAN FRANCISCO 


These stores know that The Standard Cor- 
poration has the organization, the editorial 
ability, the contact with retailers, the resources 
and the knowledge and experience in retail store 
promotion to produce an authentic Fashion 
Magazine. Yhey have expressed their con- 
fidence to the extent of investing many thou- 
sand dollars in Modes & Manners. 


7 
PATRICK F. BUCKLEY, Advertising Manager 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ROBERT R. JOHNSTON, Eastern Advertising Manager 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 











Talking Turkey Quadrupled Sales 


A Collection Letter That Went to the Mat with an Irate Retailer 


By Ralph Crothers 


OST collection letters are 

carefully designed to accom- 
plish their purpose and yet keep 
the recipient in good humor so 
that his continued patronage is re- 
tained even while he is being 
dunned. For this reason such 
ideas as attaching a pin to the let- 
ter which, it is suggested, will do 
well to hold the check which the 
debtor is supposed to write out, or 
little pieces of colored string 
which are to be tied around the 
finger of the man who receives the 
collection letter to remind him to 
pay his just debt have long been 
used in a collection series. 

When, after the fourth or fifth 
letter, no response has been re- 
ceived, it is, of course, customary 
indirectly to threaten some sort of 
action, like placing the matter in 
the hands of a collection agency 
or turning his name over to a 
credit agency as a bad risk. And 
yet in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness there come times when the 
plainest sort of plain speaking will 
accomplish the desired results 
when all the polite phrases in the 

world would fail. 

Such a thing happened out in 
Minnesota. A certain retailer had 
been slow in his payment, having 
let his November bills run along 
until March and his December 
bills until May. After the usual 

‘series of collection letters had 

been sent, the manufacturer, a 
maker of mattresses, finally sent a 
telegram. This was a kind of 
last-minute reminder and urged 
immediate payment. It made the 
retailer who received it very hot 
under the collar. He felt his slow 
payment was being made a matter 
of common knowledge in his town 
and he didn’t like it at all. He, 
therefore, took pen in hand and 
wrote the mattress manufacturer 
as follows: 

“Enclosed find check for $297.40. 
Your wire received this A. M., 
and all I can say is that I was 
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greatly mortified by it. And I 
want to say that I am through 
with the Company and: will 
send our check for the balance of 
my account before the first of 
January. Of course, you can make 
arrangements with some _ other 
firm for your spring agency. I 





cannot stand for the wire. Yours 
truly. 

“P. S. Cancel all back orders, 
if any.” 


Now there were several things 
for the manufacturer to do under 
such circumstances. The sales 
manager might have rushed into 
the credit manager and said that 
one of the customers his men had 
spent a long time selling was be- 
ing thrown overboard because of 
a slight misunderstanding. There 
might have been a little altercation 
between the sales and credit man- 
ager as to whether a letter of 
apology or a wire apologizing 
should not be sent off at once, but 
in this case it happened that the 
same man was manager of sales 
and credit. He knew all the cir- 
cumstances. He knew both the 
dilatory methods of payment on 
the part of this particular retailer, , 
and also just how much of his po- 
tential market he was selling in 
that particular town. He was 
able to balance the value of the 
retailer to the firm as a sales out- 
let against his liability as a cause 
of many collection letters sent and 
a worry to the bookkeeping de- 
partment. He decided to go right 
to the mat with the man. He felt 
that he had a perfect right to send 
the telegram, so he defended his 
action as follows: 


We have your favor of the 18th inst.. 
and as requested, we have cancelled all 
your back orders. 

We do not think you have any cause 
to be even provoked at receiving a 
telegram from us, for the following 
reasons: 

(1) It is quite customary on the part 
of credit men in eneral to send a 
telegram of this kind; it is used largely 
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by the furniture manufacturers here and 
elsewhere. 

(2) Under the law a telegram is a 
private, secret communication, and there 
is a heavy penalty to the telegraph com- 
pany if anybody in its employ lets any 
information passing over the wire, 
“‘leak.”’ 

(3) This check you have just sent us 
roughly speaking, covers July an 
August invoices which were due several 
months ago. You have been unusually 
slow: in your payments and we thought 
we were treating you first class from a 
credit point of view. You did not pay 
your November bills until March; your 
December bills were not paid until May 
and you did not pay your March 28th 
invoice until September 28th. Your 
June invoice was only partly paid in 
November and the rest of it not until 
December; your August bill was not 
paid until December, and then you 
showed a little improvement, Your 
June 4th invoice of this year was not 
paid until November 21st, etc. Con- 
sidering that our product is mostly wool 
and cotton; that we could during the 
present year ship all our goods and a 
good deal more than we could make, to 
people who not only could, but would 
pay their bills promptly at maturity, we 
think you ought to give us credit for 
being sort of decent, instead of getting 
sore at something that is a very usual 
practice in the trade. 


But in addition to resenting the 
receipt of the telegram, the re- 
tailer had threatened to leave the 
house; he wanted nothing further 
to do with them. The combined 
manager of sales and credit for 
the manufacturer met this situa- 
tion in the same bare-fisted fash- 
ion that he handled the other. He 
continued his letter as follows: 


Now, if you want to quit our house, 
why that is, of course, your privilege, 
and we won’t have any trouble getting 
a good account at —————. On the 
other hand, it is going to put us in an 
embarrassing position. I went down there 
and talked the matter over with you a 
couple of years ago, and you decided to 
take on our full line and said you would 
give us the bulk of the business. Last 
year you gave us in round numbers 
$500, and you improved the account this 
year—practically doubling this amount. 
We were not satisfied with the volume 
at all, but we thought you were clearing 
things up and were going to give us 
more business this year, which you did. 
Now, when we gave you this agency we, 
of course, took it away from some other 
people, and it is going to be rather 
embarrassing when we go back to them 
and ask them again to take on our 
goods; it will be embarrassing for the 
reason that they will ask us why it 
was that we took it away from you, and 
if we refuse to give them the reasons 
they will naturally think, even if they 
do not say so, that there was something 
the matter with our goods, which, of 
course, there was not. In self-defense 
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we would have to tell them that we took 
it away from you because you were too 
slow in paying your bills, and also that 
we did not think we were getting the 
bulk of your mattress business, as 
agreed. Of course, we would not give 
these reasons if we could get their ac. 
count without doing so, but we would 
feel perfectly justified in giving them 
if you quit us and we have to go to 
them for an account, 

I think you better figure this thing 
over again, and then if you feel the 
same way about it, write us, and we 
will discontinue the account, but I really 
believe that you will find, in view of 
our increasing advertising and your 
growing business, that we can get to- 
gether again and you give us your 
business and arrange to make more 
prompt payments than heretofore, which 
we know you will be able to do now, 
because you have had such a nice 
year’s business. 

Wishing you a very Merry Christmas 
and a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


This letter surely got right down 
to brass tacks. Note how the 
manager of sales and credit asked 
the retailer to put himself in the 
company’s position and pointed 
out to him that if the agent the 
company was about to select asked 
many embarrassing questions about 
its former agent, the company 
would have to tell the truth. 

It is a matter of record that this 
situation handled in the way indi- 
cated above was a good thing for 
both the retailer and the company. 
Some time after the receipt of the 
letter the retailer reconsidered his 
threat to have nothing more to do 
with the company, and has been 
a continuous customer ever since. 
The company, having kept him on 
its books, naturally did everything 
in its power to help him sell, and 
the result of this co-operation, se- 
cured after such drastic treatment, 
has been that the retailer more 
than quadrupled his sales of the 
company’s product. 

The experience of this manufac- 
turer seems to prove that it pays, 
under certain circumstances, to 
use “the big stick.” No retailer 
will lose respect for a company 
if it stands for its rights and tells 
the facts in a straightforward and 
businesslike manner. 

A policy of close collections and 
a firm stand in a threatened jam 
often build good-will for a manu- 
facturer when lax methods lose 
respect. 
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: The Syracuse Telegram is now 
. solidly in second place among Syra- 
n cuse evening newspapers, with a net 
4 paid circulation of 


3 33,554 
! 5 

This is a lead of 1,404 over the third 
evening newspaper in total net paid 


4 circulation, and a lead of 2,082 in city 
and suburban net paid. 


. of 


The Telegram’s circulation prog- 
ress has been as resiStless as an 
avalanche. It has each month held 
and added to, the readers it secured 
the month before. 


The momentum of its increase in 
circulation is accelerating, and con- 
tracts placed now at its present 
10-cent rate will prove handsome 


investments. 
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Manufacturer Advocates Free 
Advertising Material for Dealer 
Distribution 


The Stewart Iron Works Company Offers Mailing Pieces to List of 
75,000 Dealers 


HE Stewart Iron Works 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
maker of iron fence, has a dealer 


mailing list of approximately 
75,000 names. The company has 
never attempted to get these 


dealers to pay any part of the 
cost for advertising matter it fur- 
nishes them for distribution. It 
is the company’s opinion that 
dealers would not take to such a 
propostion and to try to influence 
them to pay would be more costly 
than the returns would justify. 

For example, with this mailing 
list of 75,000 it would cost be- 
tween $750 and $1,500 for postage 
alone to send out the first letter 
asking dealers to stand their 
share of the cost, and to interest 
even a small percentage, a second 
and perhaps a third letter would 
be required. Add to this the cost 
of printing, addressing, stationery, 
the time consumed and the loss 
sustained by not getting advertis- 
ing matter distributed by the 
greatest number, the total cost 
would be considerable. 

“A mailing list,” W. T. Hutch- 
eson of the company says, “is 
only valuable in proportion to the 
returns in orders, and to get sat- 
isfactory returns a list must be 
persistently worked. 

“It has been our experience that 
the best way to do this is to fur- 
nish dealers printed matter for 
distribution among their prospec- 
tive customers and then prevail 
upon them to follow up this pub- 
licity by personal solicitation. 

“So successful has been the 
plan with us that we have in- 
creased our appropriation year 
after year for advertising of this 
kind.” 

Following is a good example 
of the type of letter used when 
free advertising material is called 
to the attention of dealers. 


Sales Promotion 
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Service 
for Our Dealers: 

We have found from experience that 
dealers who are the most successful in 
selling Stewart’s Iron Fence are those 
who distribute advertising matter among 
their prospective customers. 

Enclosed herewith are samples of cir 
culars, blotters and folders which we 
will furnish you bearing your name and 
address. What kind and how many of 
each do you want? 

We furnish this advertising matter 
free and want you to have all that you 
can judiciously distribute, but as it 
costs us considerable, please approximate 
your needs as closely as possible and be 
sure to distribute all that we send you. 

The remainder of the summer season 
ought to bring a nice business from you 
and we hope you will put forth every 
effort to sell Stewart’s Iron Fence. 


Approximately 75,000 of these 
letters were mailed and 28 per 
cent replied requesting the adver- 
tising matter. The cost in post- 
age, letterheads, envelopes, etc., 
exclusive of the samples of 
printed matter, was just the same 
as it would have been to have 
sent the usual “pep” letter to 
these 75,000 dealers, or a letter 
asking them to pay a part of the 
advertising cost. When these 
letters were sent out it was time 
to circularize the list with some 
sort of matter, and Mr. Hutche- 
son feels that the results are 
bound to be better if something is 
given dealers which will be - of 
actual assistance to them in in- 
creasing their sales than simply 
sending them selling talk only. 
In other words, as Mr. Hutche- 
son says: “The results to us will 
be greater if we can get the 
dealers working by this method 
than if we spend all of our ap- 
propriation urging them _ to 
solicit business without providing 
any means for interesting their 
customers. When free advertis- 
ing matter is furnished to dealers 
it creates in their minds the im- 
pression that you are interested in 
them, not from a mere selfish 
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standpoint but that you really 
want to help create business for 
them. Thus you will get their 
co-operation where otherwise you 
would not. 

“Furthermore, by supplying deal- 
ers with free material, we find out 
the ones on our list who are the 
most active. Invariably those who 
order printed matter are the ones 
who are in class A when it comes 
to sending in orders. We have 
further proved the benefit of fur- 
nishing this free advertising to 
dealers by checking the active 
dealers against the inactive ones. 
This shows that the biggest per- 
centage of our business comes 
from the States where dealers 
distribute the material, The States 
showing the greater number of 
active dealers are the States that 
also show the largest number of 
dealers using this free advertising 
matter. 

“Contrary to the probable 
opinion of many _ advertisers, 
dealers will not as a rule order 
more free advertising than they 
can distribute. On the other 
hand a great many of them are 
too conservative, not ordering as 
much as they ought to have 
But whether they order too much 
or too little does not make a 
great deal of difference with us. 
because we know from the nature 
of the dealer’s business, the size 
of the town and from other rec- 
ords we have, about the right 
quantity to send him. 

“In some cases we send less 
than they request and in some 
more. We find that dealers  ar- 
ticularly like printed matter that 
they can send out with their 
monthly statements and general 
correspondence; and second to 
this are the signs. 

“Tt is our opinion that when the 
mailing list is properly handled 
and kept up to date and free of 
all deadwood it is better policy 
to furnish advertising matter free 
of charge and chen work with 
the dealers so that they will use 
it intelligently.” 


The Gardner Motor Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., for the year 1923 reports 
a net profit, after all charges, of $132. 
407 as compared with a loss of $113,000 
in 1922 and a loss of $831,956 in 19721 
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Spokane ‘Mattress Bootlegger” 


Convicted 

The campaign of the National Vigil- 
ance Committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World against 
fraudulent advertising and labeling of 
mattresses, the progress of which 
Printers’ INk has reported from time 
to time, has resulted in another suc- 
cessful conviction. 

Eugene Grandinetti, of the Eugene 
Mattress Company, Spokane, Wash., 
who advertised ‘Mattresses and Pillows 
Renovated Like New.” has been con- 
victed of using junk filling, without. dis- 
infection, sterilization, or even removal 
of dust, and was fined $100. Upon 
investigation of seventy-two mattresses 
delivered by him to the Sacred Heart 
Hospital, of that city, only two were 
found to contain new filling materials. 
The remaining seventy were found to 
contain, among other things, oily rags, 
gunny sacking, old feathers, straw and 
floor sweepings. The Spokane Board of 
Health condemned them to the incin- 
erator. 


Game Traps Advertised in 
: = a 
New Campaign 
A newspaper and magazine campaign 
on game traps has just been commenced 
in Canada by Oneida Community, Ltd., 
Niagara Falis, Ont. The copy calls at- 
tention to four trade-marked traps, ‘a 
right type for every animal.” The R. 
Skyes Muller Company, Ltd., Mon- 
treal advertising agency, is directing 
this advertising. 


Silver King Mineral Water 
Appoints Albert Fink 


Albert Fink has been appointed sales 
manager of the Silver King Mineral 
Water Company, Inc., New York. He 
was formerly district sales manager of 
The N. K. Fairbanks Company, New 
York, which has since become the Gold 
Dust Corporation. 


Paul Ressinger Forms Own 


Business 
Paul Ressinger, until recently with 
the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
Chicago, has started a business of his 
own in that city. He will specialize 
in advertising design and decoration. 


B. L. Belt, President, 
P. Lorillard Company 


B. L. Belt has been elected president 
of the P. Lorillard Company, New York, 
tobacco and cigarettes. He succeeds T. 


J. Maloney. Mr. Belt formerly had been 


vice-president. 


G. S. Dyer Leaves 
Henry Decker, Ltd. 


George S. Dyer has resigned as secre- 
tary of Henry Decker, Ltd., New York 
idvertising agency. He also has disposed 
of his interest in the business. 
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Selection gave the choice 


to Giant Ads 


HE ELKS MAGAZINE, recognizing advertisers’ 
demands for a complete merchandising service, 
weighed every known means of tying up the advertisers’ 
messages in their pages with the stores of the 90,000 
retailers who are Elks. 
Various means were discussed—various propositions 
were tested. 
Then Giant Ads were selected. -Giant Ads, everyone 
knows,‘ are exact enlargements of magazine 
advertisements. 
Tests proved them the medium Elks Magazine was look- 
ing for; because they give absolute tie-up ; because their 
style and physical form insures their appearance in 
dealers’ windows; and because their exact duplication 
of the magazine page gives to the original advertisement 
an extra value. 
The service we give thru Elks Magazine is open to any 
advertiser. 
NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street, New York Mad. Sq. 3680 
Representation in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Cleveland 
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A 
WASHINGTON 
OFFICE 


for 


McCUTCHEON-GERSON 
SERVICE 


HE measure of the service 

this organization renders its 
clients is in no sense geograph- 
ically limited. 


Wherever contacts are desirable 
in their interests, adequate pro- 
visions are made at once. 


The establishment of this office 
in Washington, D. C. is simply 
in line with the policy that de- 
manded an office in London. 


Colonel K. J. Hampton, Director 
O. M. Kile,'Associate 


McCUTCHEON-GERSON 
SERVICE 


64 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
21 Park Row 48 St. Martin’s Lane 
New York London 
Albee Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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Price Maintenance in England Does 
Not Make Business Enormously 
Easy 


Because of Price Maintenance Retailers Are Friendly to Advertisers, but 
Not so Friendly to Advertised Goods as Might Be Expected 


By Thomas Russell 


London, England, Correspondent of Printers’ INK 


N American advertiser, on ex- 

tending his activities to Eng- 
land or the continent of Europe, 
encounters a trade condition which 
often makes him rub his eyes. 
One of the first questions that his 
European advisers will raise is 
that of the retail price to be main- 
tained for the goods. 

When he asks them how they 
propose to evade the law against 
such operations they reply that 
there isn’t any law: and when he 
asks further when it was repealed 
they tell him there was no law to 
repeal. No question of the legal- 
ity of price maintenance has ever 
been raised in England or (so far 
as I know) in any European 
country. 

Great Britain does not possess 
a written constitution, and gets 
along very nicely, thanks, without 
one. A_ useful consequence of 
this is that when a statute is 
quoted in any British court of 
law, it is quoted unanswerably. 
No question of its being constitu- 
tional can be raised. Parliament 
has unlimited power. Once a bill 
has passed the two chambers and 
formally received the royal assent, 
it can only be annulled by the 
same process. It is the natural 
right of every citizen, by virtue 
of Magna Carta, to attach to the 
sale of his goods any condition 
which seems good to him. To de- 
prive him of this right would 
need an act of the legislature, 
which at present is not in the least 
likely to be either introduced or 
carried. 

Price maintenance is, in many 
trades, practically universal, so 
far as advertised goods are con- 
cerned. No attempt is made in 
any trade to maintain the prices 


of unadvertised goods on re-sale. 
This should create in retail busi- 
ness a prejudice in favor of ad- 
vertised products, and it would, if 
all men were reasonable. Ap- 
parently the great majority of 
men, when they are in retail 
trade, are not reasonable. Pos- 
sibly this accounts for the high 
proportion of bankruptcies among 
retailers, as compared with other 
traders. Price maintenance was 
forced on advertisers by the 
weapon of substitution. The bat- 
tle lasted twenty years before vic- 
tory was complete in the two 
trades chiefly involved—druggists 
and grocers. 


DEALERS FRIENDLIER TO ADVERTISERS 


There is no question about the 
effect on business. The suppres- 
sion of price cutting has made re- 
tailers much more friendly to 
advertisers. It has not made them 
as friendly to advertised goods as 
might have been expected. 

The most that British retailers 
will ordinarily do is to supply 
grudgingly a demand created by 
the manufacturer’s publicity. Only 
after he has established a domi- 
nant position in the market do 
they realize how much they have 
to gain by attaching themselves to 
the selling efforts of the adver- 
tiser. At the outset, they will not 
even put the goods in the window 
unless they are paid to do so. 
Similarly, a jobbing house, while 
it will carry a new product and 
supply any demand which comes 
along in the natural course of 
events, will do nothing to push 
sales. At first, supplies are mere- 
ly bought as fast as retailers’ or- 
ders come in. Only when it be- 
comes evident that this creates lost 
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motion do they order for stock. 
And the evidence requires to be 
highly cogent at that. Yet the 
jobbing price is maintained as 
well as the retail price. An adver- 
tiser in this country may well ask 
what he gets for artificially in- 
creasing the price of his goods to 
the’ consumer, which naturally 
tends to hinder sales. 

Well, the answer is that he buys 
indifference in both the jobbing 
and the retail trade, in place of 
active hostility. A traveling man 
can obtain small orders from re- 
tailers, to be executed either 
directly or through jobbers 
(called in this country “whole- 
sale houses”) by showing a well- 
planned and liberal campaign in 
the shape of proofs—by this and 
some tall salesmanship. We do 
not positively have to start ad- 
vertising with no distribution to 
back it, but retail distribution 
costs a lot of money to obtain, 
and jobber distribution cannot be 
obtained at all, except on con- 
signment. 

In excuse of the retailer it may 
be said that his natural interest is 
to obstruct the marketing of a 
new product if it competes with 
anything which he is already sell- 
ing. He will have to invest money 
to put the new line into stock. 
His customers are quite satisfied 
at present with the old line. Why 
worry? It is easier to say, “Yes: 
we have none”—and current taste 
enables him to say it to music. 

Of course an entire novelty is 
different. But not so very differ- 
ent. The retailer in that case has 
to back his opinion that it will sell. 
And after all, complete novelties 
are not very common. 

Thus price maintenance, while 
common and perfectly lawful in 
England, does not make business 
so enormously easy, after all. 


Decline in World’s Wool 
Production 


The world production of wool in 1923 
was about 66,000,000 pounds less than 
in 1922 according to a report from the 
Department of Commerce. This report 
estimated the total world clip for 1923 
at 2,604,911,000 pounds. The decline in 
world production was attributed by the 
Department of Commerce to the lessened 
clip in Australia. 
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Trade Commission Acts on 
Coal Trade-Marks 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued a complaint against the Boehmer 
Coal Company, of St. Louis, Mo., and 
the Victory Coal and Mining Company, 
of Duquoin, IIl., charging unfair meth- 
ods of competition. 

According to the citation, the Victory 
Coal and Mining Company is engaged in 
the production of coal from a mine 
operated by it in the State of Illinois, 
and the Boehmer Coal Company acts 
as the agent in the sale of such coal. 
Among the respondent’s competitors is 
the Victory Collieries Company, a cor- 
poration which has built up a large 
business and good-will in the sale of 
coal which bears the trade name “Vic. 
tory Coal.” The respondents, it is al- 
leged, market their coal under the trade 
name “Victory Coal” and in connec- 
tion with the corporate name of re- 
spondent Victory Coal and Mining Com. 
pany, this has a tendency to mislead 
and deceive the trade and public into 
the belief that the coal produced and 
sold by respondents is identical with 
the coal produced and sold by the com- 
peting company. 


Form Typography Business at 
Cleveland 


Bohme & Blinkman is the name of 
a new typography business _ recently 
started at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Bohme 
was foimerly with Willens and Com- 
pany, Detroit advertising compositors 
and the Griswold Press, Detroit. Mr. 
Blinkman, who has been engaged in 
typographical work at Detroit, will have 
charge of sales. 


Canadian Campaign for 
Hickory Elastic 


A. Stein & Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
whose Hickory garters have been ad- 
vertised in Canada, are conducting a 
campaign for Hickory elastic in Cana- 
dian newspapers. The copy lists nine 
other products made by the firm. This 
advertising is being directed by the 
McJunkin Advertising Company, of 
Chicago. 


To Direct Export Sales of 
Mason Tires 


G. L. Livingston has been appointed 
export manager of The Mason Tire & 
Rubber Company, Kent, Ohio. For the 
last several years he has been with the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, where he was engaged in foreign 
sales and advertising work. 


Lighting Account with 
Fred M. Randall Agency 


The Pittsburgh Reflector and_ Illu- 
minating Co., Pittsburgh, maker of store 
window lighting equipment, has placed 
its advertising account with the Chi 
cago office of the Fred M. Randall 
Company, Detroit advertising agency 
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Says C.S. Jones, Advertising 
Manager, F. E. Compton & 
Co., publishers Compton's 
Encyclopedia: 
“I have not dealt with an 
organization which has ren 
dered us more prompt, ac- 
curate and entirely satisfac 
tory results than yours.” 


An entire national campaign 
was held dangerously close 
to the deadline, awaiting de- 
velopments. We helped him 
save it. Send your job over! 


LU-WIL-KO 


cAd-Setting « Printing 
725 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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_ERWIN, WASEY €? COMPANY = 
Cddvertising 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 
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Here is the person we are thinking of when we 
prepare advertising for a food product. Notthe 
advertiser. Not the sales manager. Not our- 
selves. Just this person, who in 92 homes out 
of a hundred in America not only buys the food 
hut serves it herself. We think of her, and so 
should you, if you seek increasing sales. 


It is a part of Erwin, Wasey & Company service 
to precede every advertising effort with a thorough 
study of the market—its character, limitations 
and possibilities. In this way only, upon the 
basis of known and established fact, can con- 
sistently successful advertising be assured 











The Slogan’s Importance and One 
Way of Safeguarding It 


A Way That Has Been Opened by Printers’ INK 


HE Eastman Kodak Company 

is an outstanding example of 
a national advertiser that has 
looked upon the slogan as an ad- 
vertising device that can be tre- 
mendously effective in overcom- 
ing important merchandising 
problems. “You Press the But- 
ton; We Do the Rest,” is one 
Eastman phrase that proved of 
almost untold value in solving the 
problem of convincing the pub- 
lic that all the old-fashioned com- 
plexities of photography had been 
eliminated. Then there was: “If 
It Isn’t an Eastman, It Isn’t a 
Kodak,” which, at one stroke, did 
away with a most persistent and 
stubborn problem of substitution. 

Another nationally known con- 
cern which regards the slogan in 
the light of an exceedingly valu- 
able advertising tool is the P. A. 
Geier Company, manufacturer of 
the “Royal” electric cleaner. The 
original Royal slogan was the 
product of necessity. In the early 
days of the vacuum cleaner, the 
best-selling cleaners were of the 
brush type and so strong was 
their hold upon the public that 
folks who saw the Royal thought 
something had been left out. 
They did not realize that the com- 
pany was pioneering in a new 
method of electric cleaning—by 
air, alone. They thought the 
company had forgotten the brush. 

So to make it perfectly clear 
that the Royal cleaned by a new, 
different method, the slogan 
“Cleans by Air Alone!” was de- 
vised. This year, to meet a dif- 
ferent set of conditions, the 
slogan has been changed to read: 
“Gets ALL the Dirt by Air 
Alone.” But the company 1s not 
yet satisfied that it has a slogan 
which will do all that a genuinely 
inspired advertising phrase can do 
for a manufacturer. Conséquent- 
ly, it is asking dealers to send in 
suggestions. 

A list of manufacturers who 
have found the slogan a most ef- 


ficacious device could be easily 
compiled. That is not necessary. 
What is more important is to 
know what can be done to protect 
these valuable advertising assets. 

Slogans cannot be copyrighted. 
They can be registered as trade- 
marks only when employed in a 
manner which most advertisers 
do not want to follow or may be 
unable to follow. It is for this 
reason that Printers’ INK began 
its Clearing House of Slogans. 
Over 1,500 advertised phrases 
have been registered in this rec- 
ord. While inclusion in the list 
is mot evidence of exclusive 
ownership, it does aid in estab- 
lishing priority rights and in pre- 
venting unwitting duplication. 

How Printers’ INK serves 
advertisers in this particular 
fashion, and the importance man- 
ufacturers and others attach to 
registry in the Clearing House 
are clearly indicated by the fol- 
lowing letters: 


Hyatt MANuFActTuRING CoMPANY 
Trenton, N, J. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We will greatly appreciate your regis- 
tering in your clearing house, the fol- 
lowing slogans used since October 14, 
1922, in the sale of Hyatt Safety-Alls. 

“The One-Piece Safety Work Suit.” 

“Free Accident Insurance Policy with 
Every Garment.” 

“Safety—First 

Eccnomical—Second 
Com fortable—Third.” 

“Hyatt’s Safety Kid.” 

“My Daddy protects me, Mom and 
himself by wearing Hyatt Safety-Alls.”’ 
Hyatt MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Hyatt Lemorne, 

President. 


ARNOLD JorrNs COMPANY 
Curcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We will greatly appreciate your regis- 
tering in your “Clearing House for 
Slogans” the following used by some of 
our clients in their advertising. 

American Electrical Heater Company, 
Detroit, American Beauty electric iron 
—“The Best Iron Made.” 

Campbell-Smith-Ritchie Company, Leba- 
non, Ind., Boone kitchen cabinets— 

“Designed by 369 Women.” 

“Born In The Kitchen, Not In The 
Factory.” 
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“The Boone Is Easier To Sell Than 
To Sell Against.” 
Hanley & Kinsella Coffee & Spice 
er St. Louis, Mo.—‘“‘Sold By 
Users 
Child Life Magazine, published by 
Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago— 
“The Children’s Own Magazine.” 
Michael Tauber & Company, auction- 
eers, Chicago—‘“‘National Auction Head- 
quarters.” 
ARNOLD JorRNS COMPANY 
. J. Finvay, 
Vice-President. 


HorrMan & Hauck, Inc. 
WoopuHaven, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Could you register for us the slogan 
and part of our Honey trade- 
mark as used by us in connection with 
H & H Honey since 1912. 

“For Health and Happiness.” 

fe notice some examples of this 
phrase being used but we can show 
Patent Office registration of this phrase 
for H & H Honey in 1912, 
HorrmMan & Hauck, Inc. 
H, HorrMan. 


MassacHUSETTS BAKING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In advertising our White Rose Bread 
we use the slogan “the Master Loaf.” 
In applying for registration of this 
slogan, without making claim to the 
word “loaf,” we found that another 
baker had also applied for registration 
of ‘‘Master Loaf” claiming a later date 
of use than ours. Perhaps this was un- 
intentional, but in order to help us 
prevent further duplication we shall ap- 
preciate your registering it in your 
clearing house for slogans, 

MassacHuUSETTS BAKING COMPANY 


Tue Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
Taor, N. Y. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 
ay we enter for registration the 
following slogan as used in the adver- 
tising of our client, Kenwood Mills, 
Albany, N. Y., in connection with their 
line of Kenwood Pure Wool Blankets: 
“Beauty and Comfort are Woven IN.” 
Tue Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 

Epwarp WALKER, 
Vice-president. 


H. J. Ness MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New YORK 
Editor of Printers’ INK 
Will you kindly enter the following 
in your slogan register: 
“Nessweld for Better Spot Welds.” 
H. J. Ness natal 4 CoMPANY 
. J. Ness, 
President. 


Tue Peter Pan Co. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Please register our slogan: 
“Peter Pan Kids’ Klothes Create 
Happy Hours for Active Youngsters.” 
Tue Peter Pan Co. 
E. GREENFIELD, 
Sales Manager. 
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WESTINGHOUSE Lamp Co, 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 
_ Will you be so kind as to register 
a 4 = —," eed slogans: 
or Safety’s ake—Carr 
keane y arry Spare 

“Just Burnt Out Is No Excuse— 
Carry Spare Lamps.” 

“Westinghouse Our Inspiration—Per. 
fection Our Aim.’ 

“TE I¢ Isn’ t a Mazda, It Isn’t a West. 
inghouse.”’ 

And also the following: 

“Show ’Em How.’ 

This latter is the name of a mer. 
chandising motion picture which we 
exhibit before the electrical trade. The 
name has become such a byword among 
us for anything that we wish to demon 
strate, that we are fast coming to the 
stage w here it will be one of our slogans 

/ ESTINGHOUSE ww Co. 
H. Grace, 
Manager, Advertising pa 


M. J. Branpvenstern & Co. 
San Francisco 


Editor of Prtnters’ Ink: 

We wish to take advantage of your 
slogan registration to the extent of the 
following slogans used with regard te 
Tree Tea: 

“Tastes so good—costs so little.” 

“Parlor quality—kitchen prices.” 

“Honey scented.” 

And used for our coffee: 

“The Quality Coffee of America,” 

“Exceeds all Expectations.” 

“Proves its quality in every cup.” 

M. J. Branpenste1In & Co. 


Tue Pratr & Linpsey Co., Inc. 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are using for our client, the 
Potash Importing Corporation, the 
slogan “Potash Pays” and wish you 
would kindly register this in your trade- 
mark division, and let us know whether 
anything similat prevents its continued 
use, 

Tue Pratt & Linpsey Co., INc. 

Vv. PRATT, 
President. 


SAVANNAH Boarp oF TRADE 
SAVANNAH, Ga. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 
Je are pleased to advise you that the 
Savannah Board of Trade has officially 
— the following slogan for this 


AIL for Savannah, Savannah for All.” 
This was the winning slogan in the 
contest which closed December 15. 
SAVANNAH Boarp oF TRADE 
Netson T. STEPHENS, 
Publicity Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA PAcKING CORPORATION 
San FRANCISCO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We believe your policy of registering 
advertising slogans is of material service 
to advertisers generally in preventing 
duplication. 

We will appreciate it if you will reg- 
ister the following slogans, which have 
been used by us for a number of years. 
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Reach your clients, while they 
have five days of enforced 
leisure at sea, through the 


¢ 
Daily 
Atlantic Edition 


HIS newspaper is published on five 

mornings of every east and west bound 
voyage of the leading Cunard liners cross- 
ing the Atlantic. 





The Atlantic Edition of the London Daily 
Mail is both a newspaper and a magazine. 
Each morning’s issue, consisting of at least 
twelve large pages, is edited at sea. Each 
issue gives the latest world’s news received 
by wireless from New York and London, 
and provides other special features and 
articles. 

Here is an abbreviated list of famous American 
firms using The Daily Mail Atlantic Edition: 


The Ambassador Hotels Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Bankers Trust Ovington’s 

Bowman Hotels Poland Water 

Brown Wheelock— Radio Corporation of 


: " America 
Harris Vought & Co. Remington Typewriter Co 





Chicago, Milwankee Shubert Theatres 
ns & St. Paul Railroad Southern Railway System 

Eastman Kodak Sulka & Company 
, 4“ Elizabeth Arden The Sulgrave Apartment 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. Waterman’s Fountain Pen 


This paper is the only connecting link between shore and the thousands 
of wealthy passengers who travel aboard the ten great Cunard liners. 
It reaches your clients at an ideal time: when they have enforced leisure ; 
when they are in a receptive frame of mind; and when they are ready to 
occupy their time with the study of your announcement. For five consecu- 
tive days you can command their attention. 


Write or Telephone for a Sample Copy to 


280 Broadway, New York City 


THE DAILY MAIL OFFICES Telephone: Worth 7270 
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Proof of Performance 


Here are a few reports of actual results obtained by 
dealers in a Caxton a d a (Applied Direct Advertis- 
ing) campaign. 


“Approximately $18,000 sales from 100 prospects on mailing 

list.” 

“Approximately $50,000 sales—g18 prospects.” 

“Approximately $17,000 sales—87 prospects.” 

“Approximately $12,000 sales—76 prospects.” 

“Approximately $4,000 sales—14 prospects.” 

—Further details and specific 
information upon request. 


a answer to a questionnaire to the dealers who participated in 
this campaign, which was operated under the direct control and 
supervision of the manufacturer, more than three-fourths of those 
who replied declared pésitively they wanted another a d a campaign. 

‘Best campaign I ever saw.” “Best we ever had.” “Best form of 
advertising for small town dealer.” “Very favorable—wonderful.” 
“The very best.” “Splendid.” “Only advertising.that may help us 
in 1924.” These are individual opinions of dealers in this campaign. 

Caxton Applied Direct Advertising gets visible sales results. It 
secures the sales right-of-way for the manufacturer’s product at the 
retail distribution point. It provides the dealer localized national 
advertising and individualized local advertising. 

It will pay any national manufacturer to investigate Caxton 
Applied Direct Advertising and find out the advantages of applying 
it to his product and to his dealer organization. 

Caxton has a new educational exhibit of Direct Mail that should 
he seen and analyzed by sales and advertising executives considering 
big national direct mail campaigns. 

Our book “Pre-Selling” will be sent free upon request of sales, 
sales promotion and advertising managers of manufacturing com- 
panies with nationa! distribution, To others the cost is one dollar. 





THE CAXTON COMPANY 


Applied Direct Advertising 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“The Can That Makes Summer Last 
All Year Round.” 
“Packed Where They 
Day They Were Picked. ” 
“Choicest Fruits From The World’s 
Finest Orchards.’ 
“As Delicions In The Can As The 
Day They Were Picked.” 


Ripen, The 


“More Than A Hundred Delicions 
Varieties.” 

le th Make Appetites Glad Every Day 

The Year.’ 


"the Kind You Are Proud To Serve.” 

“Be Sure You Say Del Monte.’ 

“Let The Del Monte Experts Do Your 
( anning. 

“Convince Yourself.” 

CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


Davip Apter & Sons Company 
MILWAUKEE 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

If the following slogans have not yet 
been entered in Printers’ Inx’s “‘Clear- 
ing House for Slogans,”’ will you please 
have these taken care of? 

“Smart styles for every man of 17 
to 70.” 

“They keep you Icoking your best.” 

Davip Apter & Sons Company 


Tue Corrietp WasHER Co. 
Dayton, OxnI0 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Please register in your “Clearing 
House for Slogans’’ the following slo- 
gans, which we are using. 

“The Care-Free Washer.” This is a 


slogan which we are using in our adver- 
tising this year. Although it is copy- 
righted we should like to have it on 
your records, 

Other slogans that we have been using 
for several years are: ‘“‘Washday Smile 
Shop,’ which is a designation for our 
dealers. ‘‘Producers of Washday Smiles 
since 1904,” ‘Makes the Prettiest, 
Cleanest Clothes That Ever Came Out 
of Suds” and “Smile with Me on 
Washday.” 

Your service in recording slogans we 
believe to be of considerable value to 
advertisers, and therefore we should 
greatly appreciate it if you would regis 
ter all of the above. 

THe Corrretp WASHER Co. 
Cart O. NyBLapu, 
Advertising Manager. 


STANDARD 
AcCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
or Detroit, MIcHIGAN 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you please register the following 
slogans or advise us if any other con- 
cern is using similar expressions: 

“Cheaper insurance is easier to 
purchase but harder to collect.’ 

“Burglars know no season. 

STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
ComMPANY 


Harvester Company, INc. 
Peru, IND. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
-I would greatly appreciate your regis 
tering the slogans of this company which 
are: “The World’s First Light Steam 


BRYAN 


Tractor” and “The World’s First Light 


Steam Tractor Operated with High 
Pressure Superheated Steam.” 


Bryan Harvester Company, INc. 
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PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 
PitrspurGH, Pa, 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

ay we not be permitted to register 
a slogan which we carry on all of our 
advertising. The Philadelphia Com- 
pany and affiliated corporations of 
Pittsburgh operate the main public utili- 
ties in this city, these including the 
Pittsburgh Railways Company, the 
Duquesne Light Company, serving elec- 
tric light and power, Equitable Gas 
Company, serving natural and manufac- 
tured gas and the Allegheny County 
Steam Heating Company, serving steam 
heat. As public utilities and believing 
that we have more than a selfish end to 
serve, we carry on all of our pronounce 
ments and on the back of all envelopes, 
the slogan, “Live in and Expand Your 
Business in Greater Pittsburgh.” I deo 
not know whether any other utilities 
carry such a slogan or in fact carry any 
slogan, and I think you can add it to 
your registered selection without any 
trouble, 

PHILADELPHIA Cupar 
Lone, 


Adver tine “Manage r. 


HyGrapE Lamp Co. 
SALEM, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ INK 

In your list of slogans, we will be 
glad to have you register ours as “You 
cannot buy a better lamp” which we 
have been using for the past ten years. 
A_ second slogan which has been used 
off and on in our advertising i is “Persis 
tently well made.’ 

I presume you have already listed our 
hause-organs, “The Hygrade Triangle” 
—internal, “The Hygrade Triangle’’— 
external, and “The Hygrade Bulletin.’ 

HyGrape Lamp Co. 
Rocer A. Poor, 
Advertising Manager. 


THe Fuerst-FriepmMan Co. 
CLEVELAND 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
ve will greatly appreciate your regis 
tering in your clearing house section the 
following. slogan. 

“Rebuild the equipment as good as 
new or—scrap it! 

We sell our rebuilt motors, generators 
and transformers on this slogan, and 
will use it in practically all the litera- 
ture which we print. 

Tue Fverst- ri Co. 
c . SCHEEL. 


L. A. Cotuins & Co. 
Lone Beacu, Catir. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We would like to register our slogan 
for Lac-Lax, Delicious Candy Laxative, 
the slogan being, “For Health Tomor 
row Take LAC-LAX ‘Tonight.”’ 

L. A. Cottins & Co. 


L. A. Coins 

Barton, Durstine & OssBorn, INC 
Boston 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Will you kindly register through your 
Clearing House for Slogans the words 
“The Friendly Glow,” on behalf of our 
client The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston (Edison Light). 
This phrase has been used in the adver- 
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tising matter of Edison Light for about 
ten years, appearing with an oval cut 
of an electric lamp emitting rays of 
light. This design with the words has 
already been registered at Washington. 
More recently the phrase ‘“The Friendly 
Glow” has been used in other connec- 
tions. 
Barton, Durstine & Ossorn, INc. 
Rosert Barton. 


7 


“1900” WasHer CoMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Editér of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly register the follow- 
ing slogan in your bureau for that 
purpose? 

“Puts the Force on the Suds, Not on 
the Clothes.” 

Tue “1900” WasHER CoMPANY 


THE 


Woop, Putnam & Woop Co. 
Boston 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

May we ask you to register in your 
list of slogans the following slogan for 
our client, The New York Mattress 
Company, manufacturer of Red Cross 
mattresses: 

“Worthy Of Its Name.” 

oop, Putnam & Woop Co. 
Frep J. Bonnet. 





Planning Campaign on Waste 
Receptacle 


Sani-can, an indoor waste and gar- 
bage receptacle, will be advertised in a 
campaign now being planned by the 
Sanitary Receiver Company, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The Landsheft Advertis- 
ing Agency, of that city, has been ap- 
pointed to direct this campaign. 


Seed House Plans Campaign in 
Agricultural Papers 


The advertising plans for the current 
year of the Job %. Wyatt & Sons Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N. C., seed distributor, 
call for the use of agricultural publica- 
tions. The Freeman Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Richmond, Va., will handle this 
advertising. 


Forms New Business at 
Cleveland 


A new advertising art business has 
been formed at Cleveland by Harry W. 
Lytle, of the Lytle Company. 
The business will be conducted under 
the name ef the Windsor Studios. 


“Electrical South” Appoints 


New York Representative 

Carroll Smith has been appointed to 
represent Electrical South, Atlanta, in 
New York State and vicinity 


H. F. Best, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Bakersfield, Calif., Echo, 
is now with the 36 Elk Hills Oil Com- 
pany of that city in charge of sales 
and advertising. 
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Pacific Coast Clubs 
Will Discuss Co-opera- 
tive Advertising 


HE “Co-operative Use of Ad- 

vertising” has been selected as 
the theme for the annual conven- 
tion of the Pacific Coast Adver- 
tising Clubs’ Association, to be 
held at Fresno, Calif., from May 
25 to May 28. This organization 
now forms the Pacific District of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, having been offi- 
cially merged at its 1923 conven- 
tion at Spokane, Wash. 

Harry B. Gregory has been 
made general chairman over all 
committees which are working 
out the program and plans for the 
entertainment of delegates. 

The following committee chair- 
men have been appointed by Mr. 
Gregory: A. Emory Wishon, 
E. Anderson, Carl Guldager, 
A. C. Joy, Peter Rasmusson, Ross 
Cox, A. S. Hopwood, E. M. Col- 
lins, V. H. Wallace, E. A. Berg 
and Walter W. Cribbins. 

The convention will open on 
Sunday with an_ inspirational 
meeting in one of Fresno’s parks. 
After Wednesday, trips will be 
arranged by automobile and train 
to Sequoia, General Grant, and 
Yosemite National Parks, and to 
Kings River Canyon, Huntington 
Lake, and other resorts. 


Registers “Mercury” for 
Radio Products 


The Mercury Radio Products Com- 
pany, Little Falls, N. J., has made ap- 
plication for trade-mark registration of 
the word “Mercury” for use on receiv- 
ing sets, and parts. Regarding the com- 
= advertising plans, Karl McM. 
ones, president, informs Printers’ Ink 
that the company has decided to go 
ahead slowly until sure of the various 
markets it wishes to reach. Its first 
move, has been the, circularization of 
radio dealers throughout the country. 


Armour Does Eight Hundred 
Million Business 


Armour and Company, Chicago, trans- 
acted a gross business last year of 
approximately $800,000,000 and reported 
net profits for 1923 of $15,691,257. 
This compares with a deficit of $7.- 
629,637 for the fourteen months ended 
December 31, 1922. 
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. pene TRAVEL means multiplied 
mn, opportunities to see signs and to buy. 
- It still takes sixty seconds to make an hour, 
o1- but the automobile has enhanced many 
e times, the value of your signs. 

on 

al The streets of America offer a medium for 
* your advertising which can be most eco- 
in nomically reached by means of enamel signs. 
“ Porcelain enamel signs are permanent, after 
yn years of rain, sun, wind and wear they retain 


their spick and span business pulling power. 


Let us tell you more about the advantages 
New york and long life of enamel. Write today to 


m- OFFICE 

P- 200 the Baltimore Enamel and Novelty Company, 
of FIFTH H 

4 avenue Baltimore, Maryland. 

. i 

- GRAMMERCY 

zo 6633 





444 E STAB. 
1896 


-| BALTIMORE ENAMEL 


AND NOVELTY COMPANY 









































Focey MORNINGS, when all the little 
boats are screaming at the top of their 
lungs, the big old Trans-Atlantic Father 
Boat who talks without raising his 
voice seems to sound more business- 
like and dependable. You'd attend to 
his toot faster; you'd rather be aboard 
his deck. 


With everybody shouting their adver- 
tising in this same bewildering way, 
superlatives have a futile squeak. And 
so we shan’t try to whistle the loudest. 


We only want to say that long ago 
we established a reputation for good 
work, “commercial art” work, correct 
artistically, sound commercially. We 
havea versatile staff, skilfully directed. 
We are as faithful in the execution of 
the smallest job as in the creation of a 
great campaign. 


Can we do something now for you? 
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THE WELANETZ COMPANY Sac 


Advertising Art 


Q EAST TWENTY THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE ASHLAND 2070 
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Causes of 
Proofreading Errors 
Analyzed 





HE Results of a Three- 


Year Investigation of the 
Causes of Errors in Proofread- 
ing” were given in an address 


annual Newspaper 
Conference at the University of 
Oregon by D. H. R. Crosland, 
assistant professor of psychology. 

The most serious errors made 
by proofreaders occur on _ the 
right-hand vertical portion of 
proof sheets, Dr. Crosland said, 
owing to the fact that the eye 
jumps from one fixation pause to 
another in reading a line. Because 
the last fixation pause does not 


before the 


occur at the end of a line, the eye | 


skips the last few letters and re- 
turns to the beginning of the next 
line. The errors, of course, occur 
in letters that the eye has skipped. 

A proofreader will overlook 
more errors in the lower half of 
a proof than in the upper half, 
Dr. Crosland declared, because of 
a tendency to become absorbed in 
the subject read and also because 
of fatigue. Accuracy, he de- 
clared, is not appreciably improved 
by practice and experience. 
Heredity ‘and carly environment 
determine the length of fixation 
pauses in reading a line, the num- 
ber of letter spaces taken in by 
the eye during each pause, and 
the number of pauses in a line. 

Clean proofs are more conducive 
to error than dirty proofs, al- 
though this was not found true 
in the case of the more accurate 
proofreaders. Failure to catch 
superfluous leads between _lino- 
type slugs was most frequent, while 
least frequent was superfluous and 
omitted word spaces. 

In his investigation, Dr. Cros- 
land examined = about _ thirty 
printers, journalists, psychologists 
and journalism and_ psychology 
students. The most accurate was 
one of the speediest readers. The 
most practiced readers, however, 
form the habit of slow reading, 
but accuracy, he found, was not 
proportionately improved for the 
lime expended. 
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Read this 


Nowhere will you find 
better facilities for the 
making of largeeditions, 
books or printed matter. 


Nowhere will you find large 
editions made better than by 
HADDON PRESS Craftsmen. 


Nowhere will you find an 
executive personnel better 
qualified to give you com- 
plete service. 

Exquisite typography, per- 
fect plate making, the fone 
Black and Color Printing. 


Artistic bindings in cloth 
and leather. 


Manufacturing facilities and 
equipment the equal of any, 
anywhere. 

It will pay you to consider 
HADDON PRESS with its 
excellent shipping advantages, 
prompt deliveries and low 
operating costs. 


A com 
will ca 


tent representative 
1 on request. 





ress 


twcosProRateD 


Where Federal crosses Nineteenth Street 
CAMDEN. NEW JERSEY 
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Harvard Business School 
Hears F. A. Arnold 


“The Development of Advertising in 
the Far East,” and ‘‘Centralized Control 
of Foreign Advertising,” were discussed 
before twe classes of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration of Harvard 
University by F. A. Arnold, on the 
occasion last week of his annual visit 
to the school. He also conducted a ques- 
tion box for those of the graduating 
class who will enter the advertising field 
in the fall. Mr. Arnold is secretary of 
Frank Seaman Incorporated, New York, 
and director of that agency’s foreign 
service. 


Edgar Leonard Patch Dead 


Edgar Leonard Patch, president and 
treasurer of The E. L. Patch Com- 
pany, Stoneham, Boston, Mass., died 
in that city recently at the age of 
seventy-two. Mr. Patch was a con- 
tributor to _ scientific and business 
papers of his profession, and at one 
time served as president of the Amer- 
Pharmaceutical Association. 


ican 
Has New Chewing Gum 
Account 


The Gold Plus Corporation, New York, 
manufacturer of a new chewing gum, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the New York Advertising Agency, New 
York. A campaign in newspapers is 
planned. 
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Campbell-Ewald Advances 
J. L. Hardig 


Joseph L. Hardig, production manager 
of the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit 
advertising agency, has been made assis. 
tant general manager. Mr. Hardig has 
been with the company for the last three 
years. He was previously advertising 
manager of the motor division of the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company and also 
of the Remy Electric Company. 


Norman B. Black Buys 


Fargo “Tribune” 
Norman B. Black has bought the 
Fargo, N. D., Tribune, morning and 
Sunday newspaper from J. P. Dotson. 
Mr. Black is publisher of the Fargo 

Forum, an evening publication. 


Leave “Farm and Home” 


J. Lewis Draper, advertising sales 
manager of Farm and ome, Spring- 
field, Mass., and H. F. Willson and Rob. 
ert W. Linley, members of the Western 
advertising staff in Chicago, have re- 
signed. 


Curtis Woodwork Account 
for George Batten 


The Curtis Companies, Inc., Clinton, 
Iowa, Curtis woodwork, has placed its 
advertising account with the Chicago 
office of George Batten Company, Inc. 
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DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Advertising 


130 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





31 Milk Street 
BOSTON 
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The 
Third Automotive Market 
in Wisconsin 


An analysis of the State Registra- 
tion on automobiles discloses that 
the territory covered by the Janes- 
ville Gazette is the third market in 
Wisconsin. 


Here, then, is a splendid place to 
concentrate automobile, truck, tire 
and automobile accessory adver- 
tising. 


If you want more business from 
this territory, include the Janesville 
Gazette in your schedules. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 





“An Unusual Newspaper’’—Member of Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League 





Mi. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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Hardly three years ago 
the United States saw the 
birth of a new industry. 


And here begins a mar- 
velous story of how 
this industry entered the 
American home and in 
the short space of a few 
years became the hobby, 
the plaything, of every 
member of the household. 


RADIO has gripped. fas- 
cinated the Nation—and 
the nation is spending 
millions freely to enjoy 
it. Each day the Radio 
Industry is growing more 
and more rapidly and it 
is already recognized as 
one of the leading indus- 
tries of this country. 
RADIO NEWS, of and 
for the industry, offers 
x you the very best oppor- 
tunity to get your mes- 
sage across to the ever- 
increasing Radio Public 
—the NATION that has 
come to “Listen In.” 


O 353. 


COP, 
MON 


RADIO’S GREATEST MAGAZINE 


Published on the 10th of each preceding month. 
Advertising Forms Close on the Ist of the Second Month 
Preceding Date of Issue. 

Write for rate card or ask your Advertising Agency 


Experimenter Publishing Co., Inc. 
Publishers of Radio News, Science and Invention, Practical Electrics 
i Motor Camper & Tourist. 
53 Park Place New York City, N. Y. 
Western Representatives: FINvCAN & MoCLurp, 720 Cass St., Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City Repr’tives: Geo. F. DILLon, oneblic Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 
Pacific Coast Repr’tives: A. J. Norris HILL Co., Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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Accounts I Have 


Refused—And Why 


(Continued from page 36) 
vertiser knew less of the results to 
be secured through a stable plan 
carried out over several years, he 
often went shopping for a new 
agent, seeking a split in the com- 
mission, or even seeking novelty, 
like the fellow flirting with an- 
other man’s wife. And in those 
days—ten or fifteen years ago—if 
the agent could land the shifty ad- 
vertiser, he did so jubilantly. Ad- 





. vertising accounts were a good 


deal like door mats—Jim proudly 
laid down today before his agency 
door one of the best-known ac- 
counts going, snitched from Bill’s 
agency around the corner, only to 
find next morning that the Jack 
agency had stolen it in the night. 
But a code of ethics is grow- 
ing up, and already governs the 
better agency. It is not uncommon 
today for agents hearing that a 
competitor is likely to lose a good 
account, to call up that compet- 
itor and ask permission to solicit 
the advertiser. Relations may have 
been strained to a point where the 
competitor says “Go to it!” but 
if there is no basis for the rumor, 
or the agent who already has the 
account feels that the difficulty with 
his client can be straightened out, 
he may ask his rival to refrain 
from soliciting for a few days at 
least, and that request is generally 
respected. In more than one case 
where relations have become tense, 
and the client himself goes seek- 
ing another agent, a competitor 
has frankly told him that he is 
foolish to leave the agency that 
has been handling his business, and 
expertly points out services and 
results that have been given him, 
based not unlikely upon studies 
—_ for the purpose of soliciting 
mm. 
_Like everybody else, the adver- 
tising agent has been studying his 
costs. Formerly, the gross loomed 
large—so many hundreds of thou- 
sands appropriated by the client 
for next year, such and such an 
increase in the agency’s gross busi- 
ness over last year. But the stren 
uous times following the war, with 
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inflated costs that shrunk the net, 
succeeded by the slump that 
shrunk the gross, has brought a 
general realization that the adver- 
tising agency business is not one 
of hundred-thousand-dollar appro- 
priations, but of net profit figured 
in pennies—an average net profit 
so far below what is regarded as 
normal in other lines that the ad- 
vertising agent, far from covet- 
ing and going after much of his 
competitor’s business, might find 
it unprofitable if left on his door- 


step in the night. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


“My! what it would have meant 
to me,” said one agent, “starting 
in twenty-odd years ago, to 
know that the real profit of an 
agency is made, not on commis- 
sions from the business immedi- 
ately in sight—the account you 
are hotly pursuing today—but on 
what you can build that business 
into the next three to five years.” 
Study of cost, the elimination of 
waste, what the client is entitled 
to and what he isn’t, together 
with better acquaintance of agents 
with one another brought about 
through teamwork, have demon- 
strated that the real profit on ad- 
vertising is a long haul profit—and 
not a very big one at that, on the 
average. 

Another phase of unclubability 
—the account that cannot be ac- 
cepted because the proposed mem- 
ber isn’t able to pay his dues, 
though a perfectly desirable fellow 
otherwise. 

He is the advertiser with a 
sound business basis for advertis- 
ing, and enough money to begin 
in a modest way and carry 
through to genuine success with 
the assistance of a capable agent, 
but whose account will not show 
a profit for several years—on the 
other hand, probably a loss. 

“This agency was like a large 
new empty office building when 
we began,” says one of the 
partners in a concern that is less 
than five years old, and which has 
been growing at more than the 
average rate upon the reputation 
and training of its principals. “We 
needed some large tenants capable 
of taking one or more floors, so 
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overhead expenses wouldn’t eat 
up our rents. But it would have 
been unwise to let the whole 
building to a half dozen big 
tenants—suppose a couple of them 
had suddenly left us? It was good 
policy to fill at least one of our 
floors with small tenants, even 
though we had to give them more 
elevator service and other atten- 
tions, aS insurance against pos- 
sible loss of a very large tenant. 
Translated into terms of adver- 
tising, the question was, ‘How 
many small advertisers can we 
afford to take?’ 

“I am a firm believer in 
small account, and so are 
partners, so we have always had 
as many as we could afford, and 
sometimes more. The right kind 
of small account, one that will 
grow if given service, and impose 
no credit strain upon the agency, 
is valuable in more ways than one. 
Involving new problems, it is 
frequently splendid training for 
the organization. When built 
from small beginnings into a con- 
spicuous success, it makes splen- 
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did reputation for the agency. 
Some of my best work, before 
embarking in business for myself, 
was done on small accounts—but 
always small accounts of promise, 
In one case a manufacturing 
concern, making a varied line of 
popular-price novelties, appropri- 
ated $12,500 for a year’s advertis- 
ing with considerable skepticism, 
believing either that results could 


not be obtained for such an 
amount, or that it would be 
considered insignificant by the 


agency and spent without careful 
planning to get results. This was 
a large, old concern, making a 
very wide line of trinkets sold 
for a nickel, a dime, a quarter, 
chiefly through stationers. That 
was one of my personal accounts 
from the beginning, and it was 
spent in six or seven publications 
the first year, all keyed to show 
returns—and it did show such re- 
turns that the company gave me 
$18,000 the second year, then 
$25,000—today it is spending 
$100,000. I used small space at 
the outset, and distributed the 
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Typography 


Typography, or the art of 
setting type, does not nec- 
essarily mean the utmost 
variety of styles, shapes 
and kinds of type in a cer- 


Rather a restrained sim- 
ple presentation of a given 
subject should be the rule. 


We know when not to 
complicate matters with 
many sizes of type. 


May we set 
a sample piece 
of copy? 
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[KELLY 


TIRES 


More Power 
to Kellys/ 


M°rE pulling power we mean— 
because Kelly-Springfield agencies 
are now equipped with beautiful Ing- 
Rich Signs of colored porcelain (fused 
into steel.) The sign reflects the pro- 
duct because the wear-resistance of 
“Ing-Rich” Signs is extraordinary. 
They practically never wear out. 

















May we send you our trial sign offer? 
No obligation. 





INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
College Hill + Beaver Falls, Pa. 


ING*+RICH 








Fadeless Publicity in ° 
Everlasting Porcelain S I G NS 
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From the 
White House of Fashion_ 


EW YORK is the capital of fashion. At Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-second Street is Hickson’s, the white house 
of fashion. 


Saul Singer is the president of this great style institution; 
Harry Cohn, director of the retail division. Oscar P. Riegel 
directs wholesale distribution. 


The following letter initialed O. P. R. came to my desk on 
February the eleventh : 


My dear Mr. Wallen: 

I am delighted with the first installment of dealer copy 
which I just received. 

I have shown it to several dealers who were unanimous 
in their praise. 

I am looking forward to a pleasant visit with you within 
the next day or so as per our engagement over the 
telephone. 


With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
HICKSON, INC. 


JAMES WALLEN 


“Persuasive 
Advertising (opy and “Plans 
NEW YORK STUDY: STUDY: 
VANDERBILT HOTEL EAST AURORA-N-Y 


Correspondence to East Aurora 
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appropriation as though it were 
my own. The second year two 
or three publications were dropped, 
and the list increased, and after 
three years the account became 
profitable to the agency. But not 
until it reached $50,000—there was 
4 loss in agency expense, to say 
nothing of my personal loss in my 
own time devoted to that proposi- 
tion because of its interest, and my 
desire to make it successful. 
“Now, even a big agency cannot 
afford to carry too many small 
accounts in that way. It is equiva- 
lent to banking for advertisers, 
even though they pay their bills 
promptly. On the other hand, the 
agency without such accounts is 
missing a lot of the training and 
adventure in advertising. 
“Where’is the line to be drawn 
in accepting small accounts? We 
try to draw it on the possibility 
of growth. Some of the accounts 
that we have refused were sizable 
as to money, but not likely to 
grow, even with the best atten- 
tion. Others were full of growth 
germs, but inadequately financed. 
Some small accounts are the ap- 
propriations of large concerns, 
like the manufacturer of whom I 
spoke, skeptical about advertising, 
but willing to make a test. Others 
are the accounts of small concerns 
with a modest but sufficient ap- 
propriation, and excellent chances 
for growth. The age, ability and 
attitude of the advertiser are big 
factors—a man may have a good 
proposition and money for adver- 
tising, but not be willing to go 
after growth hard enough, or 
spend money enough. A _ very 
awkward kind of small account 
often brought in nowadays, un- 
profitable in itself and difficult to 
show results upon, is that in which 
the appropriation is spent chiefly 
in technical papers. It requires 
special investigation of a particular 
technical field and the people who 
are potential purchasers, knowl- 
edge of their trade or professional 
lingo, the mediums through which 
they can be reached, and so forth. 
Sometimes such an account is 
educational—you learn things use- 
ful in other directions. But the 
amount of such schooling that an 
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flat plane like a rug or platter, 
| of is a small object like a piece 
of jewelry 
DOT BURNISHING —Used 


to strengthen a tone that has 























*A little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing”’ 


But the fundamental 
truths about engrav- 
ings, on which are based 
all good reproduction, 
can be quickly grasped 
and are worth while. 


Ask your engraver to 
post you on those fun- 
damentals, then trust 
him in their application 
to your needs. 


He can help you still 
further if you in turn 
post him on the funda- 
mentals of your adver- 
tising plans. Then you 
both have more than 
“a little knowledge.” 

' 


Gatchel ~s- 
anning Inc. 


C.A.Stinson “Pres 


~PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


‘Philadelphia 
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agency can afford to give its staff 
is necessarily limited. 

“We are still young men, and 
have many friends, and _ since 
starting in business for ourselves, 
have had many prospective clients 
brought in by our friends, anx- 
ious to help us. The other day 
one of my own friends gave me 
what he thought was a pleasant 
surprise. After several weeks 
missionary work on the officers of 
his bank, he persuaded them to 
place a $50,000 appropriation in 
our hands. It required the great- 
est tact to refuse that account 
without hurting the feelings of 
either my friend or the bank of- 
ficers. The truth was that, against 
$15,000 or $20,000 spent in news- 
paper advertising, involving a net 
profit to us of not more than $500 
or $600, there was an expenditure 
in booklets, the preparation of 
which would have cost us several 
times the gross commission on the 
whole expenditure. 

“What would happen to adver- 
tising if all agencies turned away 
the small advertiser? No large 
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agency that I know can accept all 
the small accounts offered. Nor 
does any agency that I know re- 
ject all good small accounts. If 
the small man has money to meet 
his bills, makes a good product, 
manages his business ably, and 
has the right attitude toward ad- 
vertising, he can get from the 
large agency all the attention en- 
joyed by the large advertisers— 
provided there is room for him 
among its clients. 

“And he can often secure big- 
agency service from a_ small 
agency if he uses judgment in 
choosing. I have in mind one 
small agency here in New York 
that started in business a little 
more than a year ago. It is a 
partnership of three young men, 
all of whom have had excellent 
training. Those fellows would 
work hard to make a success of 
a good small account, provided 
it had potential growth. But even 
a good little agency cannot af- 
ford to accept too many small 
accounts.” 

Hospitality toward the promis- 

















STANFORD BRIGGS INC. 
ADVERTISING ART 
392 FIFTH AVENUE,N.Y. 
Layouts, designs, and SIU- 
ustrations for every purpose 
in every practical technique. 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES OR 
BETTER STILL ASK US TO CALL 
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ID you ever wonder, as 

you were about to 
put on a new pair of socks, 
how the pretty little trade- 
mark in gold on the toe was 
applied? 


RE Callum 


Silk Hosegy 





Did you ever go shopping 
with your wife when she 
bought a piece of silk, and 
wonder how the manufac- 
turer placed his trade-mark 
on the selvage? 

Did you ever wonder how 
the manufacturer of the 
gloves you wear manages to 
put his trade-mark or the 
size inside the glove? 





Chances are that in each 
case the marks were applied 
with Kaumagraphs. 

Chances are that in each 
case the Kaumagraph Com- 
pany helped them design 
the trade-mark, then helped 
them find a way to apply it. 


VAN RAALTE 
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Many manufacturers ride 
along smoothly enough in 
the formation of their sales 
and advertising plans until 
they come to the problem of 
trade-marking their prod- 


uct. Then they strike a 
snag. They don’t know 


(HASE 


Vvetinc 


how to apply their trade- 
mark — legibly — quickly 
—inexpensively. 

If you have struck such a 
snag call us in. If yours’ is 
a textile, silk, hosiery, glove, 
leather or linoleum product, 
we surely can help you. If 
a totally different product 
we may be able to help you. 
Call us in anyway. We'll 
gamble our time gladly. 





KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
Kaumagraph Building 

354 West 3lst St., New York 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte, N. C., Paris, Ont., 
Canada Paris, France 
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Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


—— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL—— 














DULUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS 


sT- aN 


L MILWAUKEE! GRAND RAPIDS 


. The only* i ancial_and- DETROIT 
bes monet Commoercia ewspaper-in-{ CLEVELAND 


“the Chicago “Territory” 
S 


INDIANAPOLIS COLUMBUS 


























Within a night’s ride of Chicago is 3 of the nation’s 
population and 1 the industrial and commercial activity. 








O cover the Chicago market for 

the Pierce Arrow Automobile 
only two papers were used consist- 
ently in 1923 by Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, the Company’s agency. 
Of the total lineage the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce ran 8465 lines. 
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ing small account, tempered with | 


healthy conservatism, is found 
among all advertising agents with 
whom I talked. 
based on the interest and novelty 
that may be brought in with a new 
account any moment, and con- 
servatism rules because the inter- 
esting novelty may be brought in 
by a promoter who wants to reach 
the public for some speculative 
promotion, using the agent’s credit 
and reputation. 


SMALL ACCOUNT HAS ADVANTAGES 
FOR BIG AGENCY 


“We'd like to see more small 
advertisers coming around,” said 
the president of an agency that 
from small beginnings a dozen 
years ago has made a place among 
the largest, with a generous share 
of the outstanding national ac- 
counts. “There seems to be a feel- 
ing on the part of the small 
potential advertiser that the big 
agency doesn’t want to bother 
with him—at least, that is our re- 
cent experience. Maybe he is 
going to the small agency, and 
perhaps he is right. But the large 
agency is wrong if it doesn’t take 
up its share of small desirable 
accounts and do pioneer work. 
They are as necessary to the 
agency as the agency is to the 
client. If the small agent is now 
getting the promising small ac- 
counts away from us, I envy him 
the experience of developing 
them.” 

In certain 
small potential 


circumstances, the 
advertiser may 
find himself not only welcome 
by a prominent agency but 
actually overwhelmed with ser- 
vice and attention. That prob- 
ably happens because the agency 
has lost a bigger account of the 
same kind, or gone after one un- 
successfully, and is resolved to 
build up a minor concern in the 
same line of business, as a demon- 
stration or for plain old-fashioned 
r-e-v-e-n-g-e!! 

Ergo—a hint: If you are a small 
manufacturer contemplating ad- 
vertising with a modest appropria- 
tion, and want something XXXX 
in the way of agency service, wait 
until one of your big advertising 


Hospitality is | 
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Can You Hit 
This Mark? 


WE want two high-grade 
men for our Eastern sales 
force; past thirty-five, big- 
calibered, and able to get 
favorable attention from 
heads of firms, sales and 
advertising managers. 


WE manufacture “Dealer 
Help” material. A new, ex- 
clusive process enables us to 
offer a high-grade line of 
display signs, formerly lim- 
ited in sales because of cost, 
at prices which will appeal 
to practically all advertisers. 


THE process is adaptable to 
many uses and forms, and we 
are prepared to develop ideas 
to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for effective dealer 
displays of copy or mer- 
chandise. 


THIS is a money-making 
proposition for real pro- 
ducers. Satisfactory financial 
arrangements. Some travel- 
ing required. 

STATE briefly your experi- 
ence and territory preferred. 


HAYNES.& KINDER 


2252-2254 W. Chicago Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Radio advertisers get vol- 
ume, distance and selectivity 
by using 


RADIO AGE 


“The Magazine of the 
Hour” 


Applicant for Membershipin the A. B.C. 


RADIO AGE printed 183,000 
magazines in the first three 
months of 1924. 


January . . 50,000 
February . . 63,000 
March .. . 70,000 


RADIO AGE distributors and 
dealers supply every important 
community in the United States 
and Canada with this popular 
hook-up periodical each month. 
Every reader of RADIO AGE, 
a 25-cent magazine, is either a 
constructor of radio receiving 
sets or a user of radio equip- 
ment. Its growing circulation 
consists of 100 per cent pros- 
pective buyers of receivers and 
accessories. 


New rate effective April 15, 
1924. Present low rate still 
available on definite orders and 
time contracts. 


Any further information cheer- 
fully supplied. Books open to 
all. Write for details. 


RADIO AGE, Inc. 


500 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicagg, III. 
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competitors transfers his account, 
and then go to the agency that lost it, 

But remember that the principle 
is reversible—if you offer your 
account to a certain agency, and 
it is politely referred elsewhere, 
and some time later you hear that 
this agency has secured the ac- 
count of a big concern in your 
line—well, how many of us will 
turn away a big order for the sake 
of a small one? 

The chances are far better now- 
adays that, if the small new ad- 
vertiser is taken on, he will get 
good agency service. Yesterday the 
advertising agency was either a 
one-man business, or its work was 
done by several partners, super- 
vising the accounts. Some accounts 
were inevitably neglected, the 
large ones as well as the small, 
for lack of time. But today the 
“account executive” is on the job, 
and it is possible to multiply him 
as the agency grows, and give him 
several small growing accounts 
along with his big ones. He puts 
agency service on a unit basis, and 
will not only give the actual small 
advertisers personal attention, but 
for a service fee of so much a 
month will make the necesary in- 
vestigations and modifications to 
help him get his business on an 
advertisable basis. 

The difference between the ad- 
vertising agent as a_ personality 
and the advertising agency as an 
organization is shown in a story 
told me by a New York agent 

“One day not long ago a friend 
hailed me at the club, saying, 
‘Frank, I know how yor can get 
a million-dollar account.’ ‘Aw! 
quit your kidding—there must be 
same catch in it.’ He went on to 
say that a certain big advertiser, 
dissatisfied with his old agency, 
was going to give the account to 
one of two agents in New York 
who were considered leaders in 
distribution and that I was the 
other one. 

“‘But you get the account on 
one condition—’ 

“*Ah! I knew there was a catch 
in it somewhere.’ 

“The condition was that I should 
handle the account personally, and 
travel over the United States at 
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The Religious Press for God and Country—— 


Truth 


Established 1898 


412 Eighth Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


Catholics Buy and Consume 
One Fifth of Everything 
Bought and Consumed 

in America 


Because national advertisers have not exploited 
this enormous field, the advantage lies with the 
men of foresight who first realize its possibilities 
and state their claim on it. Have you ever 
thought of directing this golden stream into 
your business? 


TRUTH MAGAZINE is one of the leading 
Catholic publications—a member of the Catholic 
Press Association ten consecutive years—a mem- 
ber of the Audit Bureau of Circulations nine 
consecutive years. 

TRUTH MAGAZINE can be helpful in in- 
fluencing sales in this worth-while Catholic 
market. The May number will go to press on 
the first of April. 


Jef tKvfp 


President 
JOSEPH P. SHEILS EDWARD P. BOYCE 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
906 Boyce Building 706 Emmet Building 


Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
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_ BUFFALO 
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A national advertiser served by 
The Eugene McGuckin Company 








Th 
EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 


I2II CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


ADVE® (SING 
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least twice a year. I turned it down 
because there are men in my or- 
ganization better fitted than my- 
self to travel over the country and 
to handle the details of such an 
account, giving it better service 
than I could. I was an account ex- 
ecutive fifteen years ago. Today I 
am an organization executive, and 
for the advertiser’s best interests 
would not accept that account un- 
less I took it for the organization.” 

The small account? It will be 
an indispensable part of advertis- 
ing as long as babies are part of 
Life! 


Still more to come! 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber 


Campaign 
The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Norwalk, Conn., will conduct a 
campaign, using newspaper and business- 
paper advertising. Dealer helps, such as 
electric signs and direct-mail material 
also will be used. The campaign wil! be 
directed by Walter A. Allen, Hartford, 

Conn,, advertising agency. 


V. T. McGrane with Experi- 

menter Company 
V. T. McGrane, formerly with the 
publicity department of the Westing 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, has joined the Ex- 
perimenter Publishing Company, Inc., 
also of New York, in charge of its re- 
search department. 


J. A. Spooner Joins 
Dan A. Carroll 


John A. Spooner has joined the staff 
of Dan A. Carroll, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, New York. He recently has 
heen with the New York Telegram and 
Evening Mail. In his new position he 
will be engaged in sales work in the 
general field for this newspaper. 


Directs Knothe Brothers 
Advertising 


Knothe Brothers Company, Inc., New 
York, maker of pajamas, suspenders, and 
Club brand garters and silk belts, has 
appointed the E. T. Howard Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
to handle its advertising. 


Endazoin Company Appoints 
Green Agency 


The Endazoin Company, Inc., New 
York, has appointed the Charles C. 
Green Advertising Agency, New York, 
to direct its advertising account. A 
newspaper campaign is now under way. 
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Sphinx Club Discusses South 


The Sphinx Club, at a dinner held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
March 11, heard discussions of the 
South and the marketing and business 
opportunities that it presents, Every- 
thing from the menu to the singing was 
strictly Southern. The speakers, with 
the exception of the president of the 
club, William T. Mullally, were all 
Southern. 

Mr. Mullally in his introductory speech 
showed that it was time for America to 
know itself, just as man has for cen 
turies been ‘taught to know himself. He 
pointed out that advertising is the force 
that is enabling America to know itself. 
It is teaching the North to know the 
South, the East to know the West, and 
the whole country to know and to ap- 
preciate every section in it, 

Carrying out this keynote the first 
speaker of the evening was Harry 
McEnerney, treasurer of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. Mr. McEnerney told 
of the marvelous natural resources of 
the South. He was followed by Clement 
S. Ucker, director of development of 
the Sea Board Air Line. 

r. Ucker reminded his audience that 
the South was settled by Cavaliers, who 
set up in the South the very conditions 
that they were accustomed to in 
England. They became growers of cot- 
ton and tobacco, one of which is a great 
natural monopoly, ‘and..the other is one 
of our great luxuries, or was until 
recently when the world began to_re- 
gard it as a necessity. These Cavaliers 
established what every historian con- 
cedes to be the greatest rural civiliza 
tion the world has ever known. The 
Civil War, of course, entirely wiped out 
this type of civilization and naturally it 
took the South m@fy years to re-estal- 
lish itself. Mr. Ucker showed, however, 
that since 1876, when the carpet-baggers 
were overthrown, the South has been 
making constant industrial progress. He 
proved the statement with > wealth of 
statistics. 

Mr. Ucker was followed’ ~_ Walter 
Parker, general manager of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce. Mr. 
Parker described in detail the develop- 
ment work of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, which in time is bound to 
have a tremendous effect on the com 
merce of the entire nation. 

The last speaker on the program was 
Charles McKeafhd, generai_ industrial 
agent of the Sea Board Air Line. Mr. 
McKeand told of the opportunities of the 
South under a category. These 
5 M’s are, men, materials, manufactur 
ing, motive power and money. 

A feature of the evening was the 
singing of the Pullman Porters’ Quartet 
of Atlanta, Georgia. The quartet was 
furnished through the courtesy of the 
Pullman Company. 


John F. Alvord Dead 


John F. Alvord died on March 13 at 
New York. He was president of The 
Torrington Company, Torrington, Conn. 
He was also president of the Splitdorf 
Electric Company, Newark, N. J. 
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The Acid test 


Unsolicited letters. Look at them. 
Just a few of the many received with 
orders for quantities of Arthur Dunn’s 
“Scientific Selling and Advertising.” 


POSTER ADVERTISING COMPANY (12 
books) 
We cannot imagine any concern employ- 
Ing salesmen, whose executives have had 
the privilege of resting and studying 
your “Scientific Selling and Ad- 
vertising’’ not awe Be installing It. 
That’s the way we feel about it, and 
we are ordering a supply for our sales- 
men from your publisher today. 
Yours very truly, 
A. M. Briccs, Vice-Pres. 
DIAMOND MATCH CO (107 books) 
Your book should arouse interest in the 
minds of many salesmen that will insure 
study combined with work. This method 
cannot but insure the marimum of self- 
improvement and development of @ man’s 
earning power. 
(Signed) T. J. ReyNowps, Vice-Pres. 
AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORA- 
TION (5 books) 
I wish you would send me four copies 
by return mail as I wish to hand these 
to the Sales Managers of our four plants 


in the hope that they, too, may desire 
to pass these books on to their salesmen. 


Hundreds of Letters Received 


We have received hundreds of letters 
endorsing this new book on selling. 
They are an indication of the value 
of the application of scientific meth- 
ods of salesmanship. Large concerns 
throughout the country are using 
S e ifi 
cientific 
e n * 
Selling and Advertising 
By ARTHUR DUNN 
of Arthur Dunn € Co.. New York City, Busi- 
ness Counsellor ; formeriy Vice-President United 
Cereal Mills, Ltd.; President, Fruited Cereal 
Co.; Director Peoples Bank of Scranton; 
Director, Anthracite Trust Company ;_ Presi- 
dent, Fidelity Mortgage and Securities Co., eto. 
The acid test of this book has been 
its sales. Concerns have ordered one 
copy and then re-ordered copies for 
each of the members of their execu- 
tive and sales divisions. Send for a 
copy on approval. If you don’t like 


the book return it to us in ten days 
or send your check. 


COUPON 
Harper & Brothers, 
49 E. 33d St., N. Y. City. 
Send me a copy of 
Scientific Selling and Advertising 


At the end of ten days I will send you my 
check for $3.00 or return the book. 
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News and Advertising on 
Same Ethical Plane 


Aen in the modern 
newspaper is coming to be 
conducted on the same plane of 
ethics as the news itself, said 
Louis Wiley, business manager of 
the New York Times, at a recent 
convocation of the Department of 
Journalism of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

“The advertisements in a news- 
paper,” Mr. Wiley said, “are as 
important an index to its char- 
acter as the editorials and news. 
Their appearance, content and 
quality are criterions on which to 
base judgment. A_ newspaper 
which exercises supervision over 
its advertising columns, with the 
purpose of guarding honesty and 
truth in announcements, inspires 
respect and confidence among its 
readers.” 

The obligation which governs 
the publication of news is no 
greater than the responsibility of 
a newspaper in the acceptance of 
advertisements. Truth in adver- 
tising, Mr. Wiley asserted, is of 
equal importance with truth in 
news presentation. 

“Since the newspaper has_be- 
come so popular,” he said, “ad- 
vertisements are now so attrac- 
tively printed and so carefully 
written, presenting in convincing 
language suggestions of merchan- 
dise needed by thousands of peo- 
ple daily, that to many readers 
they are as interesting as news. 
They stimulate sales and are a 
useful, necessary force with a ten- 
dency to make human life easier, 
better and more pleasant.” 





Want Standardized Sizes for 
Automobile Brake Lining 


The Asbestos Brake Lining Associa- 
tion, New York, a national organization 
of manufacturers, is working on plans 
to standardize the sizes of brake lining 
used on automobiles so that unnecessary 
sizes will be eliminated. Returns to a 
questionnaire on the subject have been 
received from a large number of manu- 
facturers. The results of this survey 
will be forwarded by the Automotive 
Simplified Practice Committee to the 
Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Commerce for its con- 
sideration. 
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CO times 
as fast 


CHEAPER AND 
MORE ACCURATE 


4 


HE daily output of the average ad- 
dresser, whether longhand or type- 
writer, is about 1,000 pieces of mail. 
A good Dick Mailer operator, however, 
can turn out 30,000 pieces of mail a day. 








—At a lower cost per 1,000 
—With no mistakes or wastage 


Those occasional slips of the hand ad- 
dressers are eliminated mechanically. 

We most highly recommend this method to 
those who have large quantities of mail which 
they want addressed to Automobile Owners 
in any part of the country. For full particulars 
write our Nevada office. When writing ask for 
our free 24-page illustrated booklet, ‘‘Automo- 
tive Markets and How to Reach Them,” which 
analyzes and classifies automobile distribution 
for 1923 and tells the various ways in which this 
organization can serve you with Lists, Statis- 
tics, Advertising and Mailing Services. 

Incidentally—do you want $600.00 worth of 
automotive statistical information for $25.00? 


The 
Reuben H. Donnelley 


Corporation 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
NEVADA, IA. 
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This Changing of Agencies 
Is it Sound Practice? 


HE agency that has just lost an account says; 

“no.” The one that secures it says: “yes.” 
An agent’s viewpoint is seemingly a bit biased. 
Therefore, I'll not venture a view point, but cite 
an instance. 


Two years ago we first called on one of New 
York’s big lighting fixture concerns. Last August 
the account was finally placed with us. The Pres- 
ident, however, took pains to make it plain that he 
had absolutely no fault to find’ with his former 
agent, of long standing. He changed, simply be- 
cause in the broadened stage of their business, we 
as specialists in the building material field, had a 
knowledge, an experience and a proven service, 
that particularly met his Company's expanded 
needs. Furthermore, he liked the idea of the per- 
sonal service, which, as a so called “small agency,” 
he was convinced we could give. 

To this instance let us add that a 

number of our accounts have been 

with us 14 years. Two for 17 years, 

which is the number of years we have 

specialized in the advertising of build- 

ing materials. 


JurHite. ADVERTISING AGENC 


L. W. C, TUTHILL, President 
1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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A New Market for Safety 


Razors 

The presidential elections in Santo 
Domingo (Hayti) were held recently, 
according to newspapers of the Domini 
can Republic. For some time previous 
to the day, the authorities discussed un 
usual precautions by which voters might 
be kept from repeating. The merits of 
safety razors, indelible ink, and silver 
nitrate as a means of marking voters, 
were argued pro and con. 

In previous elections, as each person 
voted, he was required to stick his 
finger in a pot of ink, Later a chemical 
which removed the ink was supplied 
certain voters, and they were enabled 
to vote again. 

In the election just over, to guard 
against this means of circumvention, not 
only was each voter required to lx 
marked, but an election official shaved 
him. The authorities had been pei 
plexed with the question of just where 
the voter should be shaved, some advo 
cating shaving the back of the hand 
while others favored shaving a patch of 
hair from the head back of the right 
ear. 

According to latest reports the latte: 
policy prevailed. That the authorities 
were determined was evident from the 
fact that both ink and safety razors 
were ordered well in advance. 


Corn Products Income 
Increased 


The Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, New York, manufacturer of 
Kero, Mazola, and Argo and Duryea’s 
starch, reports a net income for 1923 
of $10,471,559, which compares with 
7e8,006,573 in 1922, and $6,326,358 in 
1921. 

A $16,000,000 item previously carried 
on the company’s books for good-will, 
trade-marks and patents, was completely 
expunged from the balance sheet. This 
was done by charging this item to the 
profit and loss account, which was re 
duced to $17,574,363. 


Advertising New Brand « 
Coffee 


Reid, Murdoch & Company, Chicag: 
wholesale grocers. have brought ont a 
new brand of coffee called Yacht Club, 
which they are advertising in news 
papers, The company in its copy 
is telling the story of the new brand 
at the same time that it features its 
leader, Monarch coffee. The adver 
tising is being placed by the Mason 
Warner Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 


Farm Paper Campaign for 
Union Grain 

The Ubiko Milling Company, Cueto. 
nati, will use farm publications in ; 
campaign to advertise Union grain. 
This advertising will be directed by The 
Prather-Allen f Advertising Company, 
Inc., Cincinnati advertising agency. 
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Printed in Glors. EA KINDS of | 
AlLabel Reterence Book y - 
tor your tiles. Write for 
ston your Letterhead, 


SHUMAN STICKERS 


have individuality and 


real advertising value. 


Cut odd shapes and printed in bright 
colors on fish glue gummed stock | 
that has plenty of real “Stickum.”’ | 


THE FRANK G. SHUMAN CO. 
Labels and Tags 
Blatchford Bldg. Chicago 
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| 
| Sweater News 
| Knitted Outerwear 


adway New York 
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Plan Municipal Advertising 
Campaign for Kansas City 


Lou E. Holland, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 

orld, and chairman of the publicity 
committee of the Kansas City Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has presented a 
plan to the latter organization for ad- 
vertising Kansas City’s advantages 
and resources. It is proposed to raise 
a fund of $225,000 by popular sub- 
scription and expend it over a three- 
year period at the rate of $75,000 a 
year. Newspapers, magazines, and 
publications reaching business execu- 
tives would be used. 


L. H. Crawford Joins 
H. W. Gossard Company 


L. H. Crawford, formerly merchan- 
dise manager of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, has been made vice-president 
and general manager of the H. W. Gos- 
sard Company, Inc., Chicago corset 
manufacturer. He also was elected a 
director of the company. 


R. J. Cromie Buys Vancouver 
“World” 


R. J. Cromie, publisher of the Van- 
couver, B. C., Sun, morning news- 
paper, has bought the Vancouver 
World, evening publication. The 
World will be published as an eve- 
ning edition of the Sun. 
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Gray-Dort Motors 


Reorganized 


Gray-Dort Motors, Ltd., Contes, 
Ont., has been reorganized. J, 
Byers, who has _ been allies 
treasurer since the formation of the 
company, is now general manager. 
W. E. Finnegan, who left the com. 
pany some time ago, has returned as 
general sales manager. Robert Gray, 
the former president, and W. M. Gray, 
the former vice-president, have re. 
signed. 


Death of F. K. Chew 


Frank K. Chew, vice-president and 
a director of the Edwin A. Scott Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, died on 
March 8 at Morristown, N. J. Mr. 
Chew was on the editorial staff of The 
Metal Worker from 1893 to 1920, when 
it was consolidated with Sheet Metal, 
becoming the Sheet Metal Worker. At 
the time of his death he was editor of 
the latter publication. 


“The Powder Puff,” to Be 
Published at Chicago 


The Powder Puff, a women’s beauty 
magazine will be published monthly in 
Chicago commencing May 1, by The 
Syndicated Press. Mary E. H for- 
merly publisher of Woman Beowtifel, 
will be business manager. The new pub- 
lication will have a page size of 5 inches 
by 7 inches. 














Chicago 





DAVENPORT, IOWA 
GOOD MARKET 


To influence the worthwhile people 
of this prosperous city and_ sub- 
urban territory you must advertise in 


THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 


FRANK D. THROOP, Publisher 
The ONLY SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


Published in the Tri-Cities 


CHAS H. EDDY CO. 


National Advertising Representatives 


New York Boston 
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= | ETHOWARD COMPAVE.. 
: _Advertisin 1S 


’ Established 1878 Incorporated 1911 
REMI RMI A ETRNIRE 1 A ERS AR SE OEE 


: A personal Service Agency 








| The Cost 
| of Good HE cost of good 
Advertising advertising is ab- 
sorbed in the manu- 
facturing and selling 
economies it affects. 
We are prepared to 
demonstrate this. 
When you start ad- 
vertising— start right. 
<WEST~ 4:2 St. 


Telephone ~ Longacre 4690 
RNA REESE NN 
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Ky HIS Advertising Agency 
preaches and practices 
common sense in advertis- 
ing. 

It believes that common 
sense is the essential thing, 
but that C. S. can be pre- 
sented in new, interesting 
and convincing fashion. 
Our methods are simple, 
but thorough. 

No advertising campaign is 
undertaken until the sell- 
ing plan is right — made 
right if necessary. 

No advertising is recom- 
mended until thorough in- 
vestigation of the possible 
markets is made — their 
whereabouts, size, person- 
nel, and the appeal that will 
rivet their attention and in- 
terest. 

Until that is done—and well 
done — advertising recom- 


337 SECOND AVENUE 





in Advertising! 


As General Dawes Might Put It: 
“Hell’n Maria! 


Let’s get more Common Sense 


1»? 


The General grips the admiration of the mul- 
titude—and even the fearsome respect of the 
“classes” —because he knows and takes the 
short cut to the Core. 


He distinguishes between “essentials” and 
“trimmings.” He’s no Apostle of Swank. 


* *K 


mendations are just so 
many phantom ships on un- 
charted seas. 

But— 


On the foundation of known 
facts, we build selling and 
advertising plans that for 
sheer effectiveness usually 
surprise our customers, and 
sometimes ourselves. 
Some young business or- 
ganizations have started 
their advertising and sell- 
ing campaigns along the 
wrong road. 

Some older ones — estab 
lished, solid and substantial 
—may find a new outside 
viewpoint stimulating. 


* * * * 


May we present to you, 
without obligation on your 
part, the details of our 
methods and of our service? 


BISSELL & LAND, Inc. 


An Advertising Agency 


° - PITTSBURGH 
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Public Utility Pictures 
Dividends Stock Pros- 
pects Are Missing 





STOCK certificate is a sym- 
i bol of affluence to the aver- 
age man who also finds a divi- 
dend check and a fairy godmother 
rather difficult to dissociate. Ad- 
vertising that pictures both, as 
does the large space copy used re- 
cently by The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company, makes an 
appeal that is almost irresistible 
to anyone who has so much 
as $100. 

In this instance a stock certifi- 
cate is reproduced in nearly actual 
size. It certifies that Mr. Thrifty 
Clevelander is the owner of ten 
fully paid and_ non-assessable 
shares of the par value of $100 
each of preferred stock of The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company. A double-headed ar- 
row leads the eye to a dividend 
check below. -Lettering on the 
arrow states: “This Brings This.” 
The check is made payable to Mr. 
Thrifty Clevelander in amount of 
fifteen dollars. It is easy to 
imagine a more familiar name 
substituted. 

The caption and sub-head read: 
“Saturday Is Dividend Day for 
Illuminating Company Partners. 
Why Not Make Your Savings 
Earn 6 Per Cent?” 

“Nearly 6,000 men, women and 
children of Greater Cleveland,” 
states the text, “who have become 
preferred stockholders in the 
Illuminating Company in the last 
five months will receive their 
regular quarterly dividend checks 
Saturday.” 

Some bought one share and 
some 100, the copy continues, and 
all became partners in the com- 
pany and part owners of $60,000,- 
000 of assets. The company has 
sold the stock before. Now it is 
showing prospects, literally, what 
they could have received on the 
coming Saturday if they had 
bought before. 

“Make up your mind now,” the 
copy advises, “that by the time the 
July dividend date rolls around 
you, too, will be entitled to a 
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The Only 
Complete and Authentic 
Record of 


CONVENTIONS 


AND 
EXPOSITIONS 


Gives meeting place, dates, secretary's 
address and attendance for 8,500 Con 
ventions and Expositions that are held 
annually by International, National and 
State organizations which represent 
every type of industry, profession, 
trade and class. 

A service of immeasurable value to all 
who realize the opportunity to build 
business where large gatherings assemble. 

Published monthly—yearly rate, $15. 


(Descriptive Leaflet No. 20 upon request) 
Hendrickson Publishing Co., Inc. 
1402 Broadway, New York City 











A peach of a paste! 


Drop a dime in today’s 
mail for this big tube. 







% 
@ctual 
size 





Stick with 


“GLUEY’ 


Quick drying. creamy, 
tenacious. Improved plunger 
stopper can't stick Ask your 
dealer about the desk jars and 
economical pints, quarts, gallons. 
The Commercial Paste Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Please address Dept. 115 


Sold by Department. Dena, 5 and 10 
cent stores and Stationers 
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Hand Made Papers 


Win with James McCreery 


R.W.J. BROWN tells 

us of a successful 
millinery mail campaign 
just completed which 
brought remarkable re- 
sults. The mailing piece 
was printed on Vidalon 
Velin. 
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You should see the McCreery 
folder. Its technique is very 
interesting. 


Cangon & Montgolfier 


of Vidalon, France 
Manufacturers of Hand Made Papers 











ince the 16th Century 
| Printing New York 
~ Crafts City, N.Y 





Building 





COLLEGE 
TOWN MAPS 


The first of a series of spe- 
cially prepared maps show- 
ing locations of college towns 
Write for de- 
scription of these maps and 
how they may be secured. 


now ready. 


The COLLEGIATE 
SALESMAN, describing 
all our activities and 
listing all student papers 
sent on request. 


S. 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
117 Stephens Union Bidg., Berkeley, Calif. 
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check for a 6 per cent return on 
one or more shares of IIluminat- 
ing Preferred.” 

Other telling points are brought 
forward to convince the reader of 
the desirability of owning some 
of the stock, if the illustrations 
by themselves have not convinced 
him earlier. A coupon is pro- 
vided for securing “details of the 
company’s plan for taking cus- 
tomers into partnership.” 


Reorganization of Louisville 


“ 
Herald” Completed 
Richard G. Knott, publisher of the 

Louisville, Ky., Herald and Post, which 
were recently combined under _ the 
Herald-Post Company, as _ previously 
reported in Printers’ Ink, reports that 
reorganization has been completed. 


Mr. Knott is vice-president as well 
as publisher. W. L. Halstead is gen- 
eral manager; Charles F. Gladfelter, 


treasurer; W. W. Stouffer, assistant 
treasurer; S. H. Bernheim, advertising 
manager; John F. Sautelle, classified 
advertising manager, and Earl P. Bain, 
assistant classified advertising manager. 
Lewis_C. Humphrey is editor of both 
papers and a director of the corpora- 
tion. George R. Neuman is managing 
editor of the Post and Robert Mont- 
gomery, managing editor of the Herald. 


To Market New French Salad 


Dressing 
Charles F. Mattlage & Sons, Inc., 
New York, producers, exporters and 


importers of salt fish, recently made ap- 
plication for registration of their trade- 


mark ‘‘Royall’s’? which they had used 
since March, 1923, on French salad 
dressing. 


No advertising is contemplated as 
the company is about to put on the 
market a dressing known as “You All” 
French salad dressing. This is the 
dressing, Walter R. Mohr, vice-presi- 
dent, informs Printers’. Ink, that 
was formerly put on the market as 
Royall’s French salad dressing. 


General Printing Company 
Elects New Officers 


William N. Lane has been elected 
president of the General Printing Com- 
pany, Chicago. Harry L. Williams was 
elected vice-president; P. E. Schumacher, 
treasurer; Walker Black, secretary, 
and William Ray Sloan, office man- 
ager. Messrs. Lane, Williams, Black 
and Sloan were formerly with the com- 
mercial department of Poole Bros., Chi- 
cago printers. 


Fire Brick Account with 


Cleveland Agency 
The Ashland Fire Brick Company, 
Ashland, Ohio, has placed its advertising 








account with The Powers-House Com- 
pany, Cleveland advertising agency. 
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‘Plan and Scope of 
STAIN CRIN EE CAB MCHEOID) (Ok Rita 


- a construchve merchandising art service 
Operated on a Business Basis — 


1 


Oe 
IDEAS a 


| We create ideas for every | 
| advertising purpose. Ideas | 
put wings on merchandise 


ace COPY | ENGRAVING 
| WORK that is better than and PRINTING 
| Layouts designs | ordinary-written by Knowledge of engraving and 
jand illustrations} experienced and the selection of paper, type, 
| for every purpose} Capable writers who | ink and printing resulting 
| in every practi-| know now to most in methods of production 
cal technique | ¢ffectively bringout | that are mechanically and 

| in words the im- | economically most ad- 

| portant points. vantageous to you. 


Keleveena 
[, 
CThe final and total cost is guaranteed before the work 


1s started thus eliminating all guesswork, all tendency to 
charge according to what the customer will stand for. 


NE TS | a 
RESULTS | 














Let ws put this tusiness 

plan in operation for you | 
MARTIN ULLMAN STUDIOS inc. 
Ill East 24th Street New York 


MADISON SQUARE 8517 


bh 


IDEAS IN ADVTG BRING RESULTS - 
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Distributing a Diversity 
of Products 


Pickrell & Craig are entrusted with the warehousing and sale 
of more Nationally Advertised products, especially food, than 
is any other selling organization in the United States. 


The New England manufacturer, the California fruit grower, 
the Southern shrimp canner, the Mid-Western farmer, are 
all able to deliver cheaply and promptly to buyers in the 
large and heavily-populated Louisville area, through use of 
our experienced storage and distributing service. 


We are equipped to handle Perishables: Fruit, butter, lard, 
cheese, oysters, eggs and vegetables—in cold storage; Semi- 
Perishables: such as coffee, cereals, flour, beans, rice, nuts, 
macaroni, sugar and syrups; and Manufactured Products: 
canned goods, vegetable oil, glassware and china, wool, cloth- 
ing, cotton, paper, furniture, books, etc. We handle the 
distribution of 55 different classes of products, covering a 
wide range, and we have room and facilities for many more. 


Ship To Us In Carload Lots. 
Let Us Re-Consign Your Goods. 


Save money on freight rates by shipping carload lots here 
and letting us attend to details of LCL shipments to your 
various buyers. Manufacturers in all parts of this country 
have found that it is cheaper and better to use Pickrell & 
Craig’s service than to operate a warehouse of their own. 


Let us tell you how we can help 
solve your distribution problems 


PICKRELL & CRAIG (@ 


Warehousing, Distributing & Selling 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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DISTRIBUTION MOVEMENT AS INDICATED BY INDEX NUMBERS 
Basep ON Data FROM GOVERNMENT AND Non-GovERNMENT Sources! 


[Base Year in Bold-face Type] 





Canby 7—Postav REcEIPTS 
ae by Total, 50 —— ADVERTISING 
manufactures? cities Magazine® Ne 6 
: Relative to Relative Second Class‘ Relative Relative 
Year AND MontH 2 1919 (quarterly)  to1913 to 1919 

1913 monthly average.... a ae 100 100 

1914 monthly average.... pies 2 103 95 we 
1915 monthly average.... iit ie 106 94 wre 
1916 monthly average... . pea 74 115 116 73 
1917 monthly average... . won 80 113 122 75 
1918 monthly average... . re 93 133 110 73 
1919 monthly average... . 794 100 200 154 100 
1920 monthly average... . 100 113 234 188 114 
1921 monthly average.... 70 113 194 121 103 
1922 monthly average.... 77 125 271 129 109 
1923 monthly average.... 81 136 ; 160 116 

1923 
DE 6 5-6incain:4:9.-40. 405% 101 136 114 108 
ee ee 81 126 erie 141 100 
March ...0s.csssccvess 82 152 306 164 125 
ere ree 78 133 ine 188 130 
 gugtacaa hema enss 78 135 aa 185 131 
BE icitdh tweaked owen 72 129 288 172 117 
July Sere Ree 65 115 sn 141 100 
PEG osiie wnanncesense 58 123 mane 123 96 
eee * 54 127 257 145 111 
ERE Ee rer mee 93 148 ei 185 130 
November ............ 100 144 ieee 184 126 
| SE reer 116 171 er 172 122 
1924 
DES oo ecto cecesses bee 142 143 


1Candy sales from U. S. Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal Revenue; postal 
receipts in 50 selected cities, quarterly data on second-class mail from U. S. Post 
Office Department; magazine advertising as reported by Printers’ INK; newspaper 
advertising compiled by New York Evening Post. 

2Computed on the basis of a 5 per cent excise tax prior to January, 1922, and 
since January, 1922, on the basis of a 3 per cent tax (revenue act of 1918 super- 
seded by revenue act of 1921). This column thus represents actual value of sales, 
not the taxes paid on sales. 
_ 8The war revenue act of Oct. 3, 1917, provided for an increase in the rate for 
first-class letter mail from 2 cents per ounce or fraction thereof prior to Nov. 1, 
1917, to 3 cents per ounce or fraction thereof, from Nov. 1, 1917, to July 1, 1919, 
and an increase of the rate on postal and postcards from 1 cent to 2 cents each 
during the same period. Since July 1, 1919, the old rates on first-class mail have 
been restored. Under this act a stamp tax of 1 cent for each 25 cents postage 
charge or fraction thereof is collectible on parcel-post matter. 

4Note that these data represent quarters ending in the months specified and the 
annual figures represent quarterly averages for each year, not monthly averages. 
The war revenue act of Oct. 3, 1917, provided for a series of graduated annual rate 
increases on second-class mail as follows, compared with a flat rate of 1 cent per 
pound previous to July 1, 1918: From July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, 1% cents, 
and since July 1, 1919, 1%4 cents per pound, these changes applying, regardless of 
zone or distance, to portions of publications devoted to reading matter. For the 
advertising portions the country was divided into eight zones, each with a graduated 
rate and its corresponding annual increases, beginning with July 1, 1918, and 
reaching the maximum on July 1, 1921, making, for the first time, a differentiation 
between the rates on reading and advertising matter. 

sThese figures represent the number of lines of advertising carried by the leading 
magazines dated for the month noted. ; : ’ 

®Compiled from 22 identical cities: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Los Angeles, Buffalo, San Francisco, Mil- 
waukee, Washin on, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Louisville, St. Paul, Birmingham, and Houston. For the years 1916 to 1918 no 
reports were available for Boston, Louisville, Houston, and Columbus. _ The totals 
for those years were computed from the actual reports of the 18 other cities, allow- 
ing 13.85 per cent of the total to the four missing cities, the average ratio of those 
cities to the total in the subsequent years. d 

7Six months’ average, July to December, inclusive. 


From the “Survey of Current Business,” published by the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
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Let 

Uncle Sam 
Audit 

the 


il ss AA 
Circulation ee | 
You buy. 


Let us show you Uncle Sam’s postal re- 
ceipts for the 50,000 copies of MOTOR 
SERVICE mailed monthly to Passenger 
Car and Truck Dealer Service Stations, 
Automobile Repair Shops, Jobbing Machine 
Shops doing automobile repairing, Cylin- 
der Regrinding Shops, Cylinder Reboring 
Shops, Welding Shops, Machinery and Sup- 
ply Dealers, Automotive Jobbers, Replace- 
ment Parts Jobbers, Large Fleet Owners 
(10 or more trucks, taxicabs or buses), 
and Automobile Manufacturers. 

Only copies actually mailed to buyers are 
regarded as circulation. MOTOR SERVICE 
has sustained circulation—never less than 
50,000—refined to reach only shops hav- 
ing buying power for advertisers’ products. 
Copy of Post Office receipts sent to any- 
one, anywhere, at any time. 

World-wide voluntary reader-interest testi- 
monials on request. 








Motor Service 


Chicago. US.A. 
549 W. Washington Boulevard 











CHANGE OF DATE OF ISSUE 
Owing to printer's delay in get- 
ting out dummy of The Powder 
Puff, the first issue will be June | 
instead of May |, as advertised in 
Printers’ Ink’’ March 13, 1924. 
This will give the advertiser more 
time to prepare copy. Forms 
close May 1, 1924 


THE POWDER PUFF 


is the only syndicate in the field 
of the Beauty Shop. 


An Added Feature 


will be a Beautiful Binder that 
will be sent to each lady request- 
ing it, to make a volume of every 
six issues, that she may keep it 
for reference, for 


Beauty Never Goes Out of Style 


Send today for rate card, special 
three months’ trial order. 


THE POWDER PUFF 
The Perfect Purse Size for Milady’s Purse 


Published by 
THE SYNDICATED PRESS 
108 Mentor Bldg., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Advertising as a World- 
Adjuster 


By the Rt. Hon. the Viscount 
Burnham 


[Epitor1at Note: At a recent meeting 
at the Hotel Savoy in London more than 
650 representative Britishers, including 
five Lord Mayors and prominent mem- 
bers of the government, church and the 
fine arts, as well as prominent business 
leaders, gathered to discuss plans for the 
coming international advertising conven- 
tion. Lord Burnham, chairman of the 
meeting, struck the keynote of the con- 
vention in an opening speech, which is 
reported here in part.] 


WE are heralding the greatest 
assembly of business men 
that will ever have come together 
in this country. The advertising 
convention that will meet at the 
British Empire Exhibition in July 
next is no doubt in the main 
Anglo-American, but it is con- 
stituted on even a wider basis, for 
it will be in the true sense inter- 
national, and its soaring spirit will 
move us to do suit and service to 
the nations as a whole. 

Internationalism is a word—I had 
almost said a catchword—that has 
been soiled by a good deal of “ig- 
noble use,” but internationalism 
of the sound and sensible kind 
is that which is based on the best 
qualities of national character. 
To appreciate fairly and properly 
the merits and virtues of other 
nations we must be _ patriotic 
enough to exalt our own. 

This mighty convention will ex- 
tend and intensify our friendships 
and our ideals; it will widen and 
deepen the communion of our 
kindly sympathies and our living 
interests; in short, it will bridge 
over our separations and abridge 
our  ignorances. International 
trade may have been the cause of 
many troubles, but without it we 
should have been in a state of 
inbred and wasting isolation. With- 
out it, the Pitcairn Islanders 
would be the typical representa- 
tives of modern civilization. Ex- 
change may be a word of evil 
omen in the tumble and jumble 
of our markets and our merchan- 
dising today, but without ex- 
change we should be back with 
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The New York Tribune 


buys 
The New York Herald 


An Epoch in American Journalism 





HE NEW YORK TRIBUNE has purchased 
The New York Herald, including its Paris edition. 


Wednesday, March 19 the publication of these 
combined New York newspapers started at THE 
IRIBUNE’S new building, 225 West Fortieth 
Street. This unites two of the historic names in 
American journalism. It establishes one of the great 
publishing enterprises of the country. 


The Herald, founded by James Gordon Bennett 
in 1835 and owned by Frank Munsey since 1920, 
won its name by giving to journalism the first complete 
news service in the modern sense. Under Mr. Munsey 
it gained a virile editorial policy and enormously in- 
creased its influence. 

The Tribune, under Horace Greeley and White- 
law Reid, has had in its eighty-three years of life a 
lasting effect upon the destinies of the nation. 

In this merger, too, are the individuality and tradi- 
tion of another famous morning paper, Charles A. 
Dana's Sun, absorbed by The New York Herald in 
1920 and perpetuating its name to-day in one of the 
strongest evening newspapers in the country. There 
is also included The Press, a pioneer in the reporting 
of American sport. 

On this historic foundation we hope to give our 
readers, old and new, a metropolitan newspaper of 
even greater power and excellence. 

The New York Herald Tribune in editorials, news 
and features will show, as did the great editors of 
its past, that a newspaper can serve its public not only 
with good writing, brevity and enterprise, but also 


with conscience and courage. 
OGDEN REID 
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The QRelighted Lamp of Paul Revere 


~By James Wallen 


min Franklin, as members of a Congressional 
Committee, gave him a contract to engrave 
the plates for an issue of two million Spanish 
dollars. It testified to his skill and loyalty. 





Paul Revere, engraver and patriot, was the nestor of a 
long line of American craftsmen to pledge to the art of 
engraving a devotion that lives to this day. 


There may have been times and occasions when thru 
want of zest and zeal the lamp of Paul Revere was 
extinguished and had to be relighted, but today over 
four hundred members of the American Photo-Engravers 
Association tend this flame with utmost care. 


The American Photo-Engravers Association has abol- 
ished ill-conceived trade practices that stood in the 
way of progress. Today, when you buy photo-engrav- 
ings or etchings, you meet with scientific standards of 
quality and pricing. 

Therefore, it is but common sense to look about the 
shop of the photo-engraver for the sign of the Associa- 
tion. This seal is the handwriting on the wall that tells 
you he is going to stay with you. It says plainly that 
he is staple—a business builder. 

A copy of the Association booklet, ‘The Relighted 
Lamp of Paul Revere’’, which will be cherished by you, 
may be had from your photo-engraver for the asking. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES © 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK ¢ CHICAGO 
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the cavemen in their holes or the 
hermits in their cells. Advertis- 
ing is the illuminating power of 
modern business, and the rays of 
its influence have all the colors of 
the spectroscope. Without its 
peaceful penetration, sloth and 
prejudice would still dominate the 
tastes and the habits of the uni- 
verse. Even as things are, it is 
dificult enough to fight against 
the patient adhesion to antiquated 
methods that make the common 
ass the last of the seven devils 
which still plot and labor for our 
undoing. 

No advertising is worth con- 
sideration that does not speak for 
itself. It must point a moral and 
use the moral suasion that is jus- 
tified by its own morality. “Prom- 
ise, large promise,” said Dr. 
Johnson, the prophet of our 
profession, “is the soul of an ad- 
vertisement”; but I wish to add 
the promise must be capable of 
performance and repetition. It 
must be the surety and guarantee 
of a lasting benefit. You may be 
able to lie successfully once, 
twice, or thrice, but you cannot 
lie all the time, and no advertis- 
ing is good advertising that is not 
founded upon truth, although I 
admit that truth, in order to pre- 
vail, must be presented in its most 
attractive guise. There is no rea- 
son why the figure of ‘Truth 
should always be clothed in rags 
and tatters. It is the part of ad- 
vertising to give truth a chance 
in a world of illusions and to re- 
place shams by realities, of which 
truth is the only sterling currency. 

It is sometimes said that adver- 
tising is an unearned increment 
to the cost of production. Noth- 
ing could be further from the 
facts of the case. The cost of 
production depends in the main, 
under modern conditions of mak- 
ing and marketing, upon the scale 
of production. Advertising is the 
fine art of salesmanship. It is 
only by selling our goods, if not 
in the best market, at least in a 
good market to the full extent 
of big business, that the overhead 
and running charges, which are 
always on the increase, especially 
since the Great War, when we 
lived half a century in five years, 
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Does Advertising 
Pay the Consumer? 


A reprint in booklet form of 26 
“Short Talks on Advertising,” 
which have appeared recently in 
daily newspapers. In them adver- 
tising is treated in a rather ele- 
mentary way, from the consumer’s 
standpoint. They present sundry 
facts and theories tending to prove 
that advertising is profitable to the 
consumer — that it promotes com- 
fort, convenience, happiness and 
economy. 


25 cents per copy. 


Charles Austin Bates 
33 West 42nd Street New York 





| Oiretens: ear ol stent 
Review 


321 Broadway New York 
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can possibly be paid and even 
the meanest profit left over to 
much abused capital. Without 
what is called organized publicity, 
our industries would inevitably 
falter and fall. The great thing 
is to keep the wheels of commerce 
going round, for it is that which 
here and everywhere the wide 
world over, “satisfies the poor 
with bread.” 

Such is the purpose of the first 
international advertising conven- 
tion that has ever met in Europe, 
or, in fact, outside America. We 
do well to take America for our 
pattern and example in this great 
enterprise, because America has 
taught us to pay to advertising the 
honor and credit that belong to 
it in the organization of national 
abilities. It has raised the adver- 
tisement calling to the highest 
plane of trade and business ap- 
plied as a science to the necessi- 
ties and luxuries of mankind. 
Advertising is an essential art that 
conceals nothing. Its purpose is 
its power, and its purpose is to 
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vantage in every market-place, of 
which the toll gates are open or 
even half open. It dresses the 
shop window for the inspection of 
mankind, and it attunes and har- 
monizes the seller’s wares to the 
buyer’s wishes. For this adjust- 
ment of the world’s affairs, the 
world ought to give the recogni- 
tion that they deserve to the mas- 
ter craftsmen of intelligence and 
information who will meet in 
common counsel in this city next 
summer, 


Yourist Organization Plans 
Campaign 

Dean & Dawson, Ltd., European tour 
ist organization of London and Paris, 
has opened a New York office. An ad 
vertising campaign is planned calling 
for magazines and newspapers. The cam- 
paign will be directed by the Hicks 
Advertising Agency, New York. 


With Charles C. Green 
Agency 


Raymond Highet has joined the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
New York. He previously had been 
with Huber Hogue, Inc., Ruthrauff & 

















bring together the producer and Ryan, Inc., and the George Ethridge 
the consumer for their mutual ad- Company, all of New York. 
An Editor who knows 


Wanted! 


HE managing editor of 

| two important publica- 
tions for retail merchants 

is going into business for him- 
self in another line. An 
opportunity is open for a man 


who can fill his job. 


We have a clear mental picture of 
such a man—he was brought up in a 
small town; his father was the local 
hardware dealer, or the leading 
grocer, and the boy worked around 
the store during high school days 
and college vacations. He acquired 
a working knowledge of the business 
and a love for it. He learned to 
know Main Street and to like it. 


But during college his career was 
bent toward journalism. He worked 
as a reporter on a newspaper and was 
a good reporter. He worked inside 
on a magazine or trade paper and 


Main Street and likes it 


learned how to turn out a magazine 
from the birth of an idea, clear 
through the bindery and the mail- 
ing room. 


He writes vigorously and inter- 
estingly and can dig up unusual and 
interesting angles on ordinary sub- 
jects; his stuff has a sparkle to it. 


The man we have in mind will 
bring this or similar experience to 
the job and along with it the ability 
to think clearly and to analyze 
carefully. 


Replies to this advertisement 
should be thorough and complete, 
photograph should be included if 
possible, and specimens of work as 
well as complete details regarding 
age, education, where born and 
raised, experience, religion and 
salary expected. 


Address ‘‘M,’’ Box 159, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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When Vacation Time 
Comes ’Round 


200,000 readers will each pay 35c for our Summer Num- 
ber—out May 15th—just at the time when they will be 
planning to buy the many things they will need for their 
vacation. 

Surely, you cannot ignore the vast buying power of this 
army of America’s Best People—men and women—young 
and old—who read, smile and laugh at the sparkling 
comedy and wholesome fun which animates every page of 


6) I (= 4 eHumor 


Comedy in America” 


“Phe Best 





a better background 





Can you picture a better setting 
for your sales message than this? 


College Humor lives up to its slogan—‘‘The Best 
Comedy in America.” People buy it for what it con- 
tains and read it religiously from cover to cover. ‘They 
simply cannot overlook your advertisement. 

If your product has a nation-wide distribution, you will 
do well to be represented in the Summer Number. Last 
forms close April 15th. 











999, Some Facts 999 


ee ee $ .75a line 
N for 200,000 circulation guaranteed 
ews- —A. B. C. Press Run 250,000. News- 
stand New Rate Effective with stand 
" ° September number .......... $1.25 a line \° ° 
Circulation for 250,000 circulation guaranteed Circulation 


A B. C. Press Run 350,000. 

















Send For a Sample Copy 


J. M. LANSINGER, Pub. 
J. D. MACDONALD, Adv. Mgr. 
Representatives 


BRUNS & MACDONALD GEORGE W. STEARNS 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago Flatiron Bldg., New York 


Reservations accepted for the balance 
of the year at the present low rate 
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These Facts PROVE Indiana’s 
Tremendous FARM BUYING Power 





Provide ‘Steady Incomes. C"® Never Fall and gag7 90g 695 


























Annual Total Crop Valuation for Indiana.......... 
indiana Leads in_ Agricultural Valuations per_ Square 

? 3 Mile on Many _Items. (U. S. Average $26,200) $84,508 
Value All Farm Property In Indiana per Square Mile. . 
67 per cent_of Indiana Farms are Worked by Owners 

3 or Part Owners. 201,203 
Total Number of Farms in Indiana............... 
Indiana Tops_the Nation in Improved Highways.— 

4 Makes all Farms Close to Town. 42,292 
‘otal _Number of Miles Surfaced Roads In _Indiana.. 
Over 96 per cent of Indiana Farmers are Intelligent 

Native White. 1,447,535 
Total Farm Population of Indiana............... 
Indiana Ranks Second in Motor Cars Per Capita and 

6 is Strong on Trucks. 126,911 
Total Farm Owned Motor Cars and Trucks In Indiana. 





7 cadoas, Spake Fourth in Corn, and Leads in Pro- 169,848,000 


Total Bushels Annual Corn Production In indiana... 
indiana Ranks Third in Average Value of Land and 

8 Buildings Per Acre. $2 653 644 073 
Value of All Farm Land and Buildings In Indiana.... ’ ’ d 


9 In the Number and Valuation of Swine Indiana now 


Ranks Fourth. 
Y_ Total Value of Swine In Indiana................ $63,095,220 
1 Over 91 per cent of the Total Area of Indiana is in 


Tonoed Far $3,043,311,247 


Total Value All Farm Property _In_Indlana 























You can Cover the Indiana Farm Market With Just One Paper 


Indiana Farmer’s Guide 


Over 140,000 Copies Weekly More Than 100,000 In Indiana 





Published Every Saturday. Forms Close 10 Days Prior to Date of Issue. 
Write for Folder, “Concentrated Farm Prosperity,” Showing Indiana’s Farm 
Valuations and Production Per Square Mile as Compared with U. 8. Average. 


The Indiana Farmer’s Guide, Huntington, Ind. 
B. KIRK RANKIN, Publisher. WM. G. CAMPBELL, Gen. Mgr, 
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Autocar Copy Ties Up with 
Tax Issue 


A copy tie-up of the proposed income 
tax legislation with motor trucks was 
accomplished in recent newspaper ad- 
vertising of The Autocar Company, of 
Ardmore, Pa. “The 1923 Personal In- 
come Tax Question Should Be Decided 
at Once” declared the caption used. 
“This is not a political issue,” the text 
continued, “and it is not fair to any 
class of our taxpayers that it should 
be made a political football. 

“Business generally throughout the 
United States is anxiously awaiting 
definite immediate action by Congress. 
The year 1924 can be the generally 
prosperous year so widely predicted. if 
the 1923 personal income tax question 
is determined at once. 

“Good business conditions require 
more good trucks.’ 


Nichols Company Advertises 
Clio Corsets 


The Nichols Manufacturing Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., maker of bloomers, 
corset waists, undermuslins and narrow 
fabrics, has started business-paper ad- 
vertising of its Clio corsets and will 
conduct a direct-mail campaign in con- 
nection with it, Printers’ INK is in- 
formed by C. E. Nichols. 

The company recently made applica- 
tion for registration of its trade-mark 
“Jiffy-Trim,” claiming use on binding 
strips, tapes and trimmings since March, 
1921. 





Durant Motors of Canada 
Appoints H. F. Irvine 


H. F. Irvine, manager of the Toronto 
branch of the Gotfredson Truck Cor- 
poration, has resigned to become sales 
manager of the Road King truck divi- 
sion of Durant Motors of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto. He was previously with the 
Standard Motor Truck Company, and 
the Diamond T Motor Truck Company, 
of Michigan. 


To Change Page Size of 


“The American Boy” 

The Sprague Publishing Company, 
Detroit, Mich., will change the size of 
The American Boy beginning with the 
issue for November, 1924. The new size 
which was to have been effective with 
the September issue and which has been 
postponed to November, calls for a 
four-column type page, 12% inches high 
by 9% inches wide. 


Arthur Koslow Joins 
M. J. Waldinger 


Arthur Koslow, formerly production 
manager of L. H. Bigelow & Company, 
New York stationers, has become asso- 
ciated with J. Waldinger, head of 
the Riverview Press, Inc., New York. 
This company has recently changed its 
name which had been the Waldinger- 
Rotto Company, Inc. 
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Agency 
Manager 


Wanted 


General Manager want- 
ed for live, progressive 
Agency. Wedonot want 
a beginner nor a “has- 
been.” Must be a past- 
masterof plansand copy. 
Only men of proven ex- 
ecutiveandorganization 
ability, with references 
of the very highest class, 
will be considered. Pref- 
erencewillbegiventothe 
man with some knowl. 
edge of Canadian mar- 
kets. To the man witha 
successful record, who 
can convince us that he 
possesses the money- 
making sense, this open- 
ing presents an excep. 
tional opportunity. 
Please give fullest par 
ticulars regarding ex. 
perience, references and 
salary in first letter. Al- 
soenclosesnapshotit pos- 
sible. 
Address: 
“F.” Box 153 


“PRINTERS’ INK” 
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Production 
Manager 
Open 
for 
Engagement 


Practical printer, typo- 
grapher, and_ photo- 
engraver. Fifteen years 
experience, three years 
as Production Mana- 
ger of two agencies. 
Capable organizer. 


Address AB, Box 286 
care of Printers’ Ink 























Profitable 


Printing Business for Sale 


Located in Baltimore, Md. Established 
twelve years. Low rent and power. 
Low operating costs. Long lease on 
desirable property. High-grade line 
of rated customers. Did $82,000 in 
1923 consisting of house organ, direct 
mail, booklet and catalog work. 
Excellent volume of business already 
contracted for this year. 
Equipment Includes: 

Miehle Cyl. Presses, sizes 41 x 53 and 34 x 44 
Pony Miehle Cyl. Press, size 261 x 34 
Colts Armory, John Thompson, size 14 x 22 
C. & P. Jobber, Plain, size 10 x 15 
C. & P. Jobber, Miller Attachment, size 10x15 
Cleveland Folder ‘‘B,”’ size 25 x 38 
Wire Stitchers 
Oswego Paper Cutter—44” 
Economy Baler 
Miller Saw Trimmer 
Other valuable equipment, all 

condition. 
Present owners will contract with 
purchaser to continue to handle en- 


ee ne <) 


in excellent 


tire volume of printing which they 
closely control, amounting to over 
$80,000 a year. 

Reasons for selling and full partic- 


ulars will be given party who can 
demonstrate ability to raise purchase 
price of $60,000, and continue to con- 
duct business efficiently. Terms if 


desired. 
Address 


“J,” Box 155, Printers’ Ink. 
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Elgin A. Simonds Account for 
Z. L. Potter 


The Elgin A. Simonds Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., furniture maker, has 
placed its advertising account with Z. 
L. Potter & Company, advertising agency 
of that city, effective June 1, the be. 
ginning of the company’s fiscal year. 

In its new fiscal year the company 
plans an increase in business-paper ad- 
vertising, in direct-mail work, and in 
various forms of merchandising aids for 
its 2,700 dealer outlets, Gilbert H. Dur. 
ston, advertising manager informs Print. 
ERS’ Inx. Class publications, principally, 
will make up the company’s magazine ad- 
vertising schedule. 


W. E. Simler Joins 


. 
Newcomb & Company 

W. E. Simler, formerly in charge of 
advertising of the Pictorial Review Quar. 
terlies, has joined the staff of James F. 
Newcomb & Company, New York, di- 
rect-mail advertising. Mr. Simler was at 
one time vice-president of the Philip 
Kobbe Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. 


G. E. Munro with “The Chris- 


tian Science Monitor” 

George E. Munro has been appointed 
manager of the New York office of The 
Christian Science Monitor, succeeding 
the late Eugene C. Batten. 

Mr. Munro formerly conducted a busi- 
ness under his own name at New York, 
manufacturing metal specialties. 


Morse International Agency 
Elects New Officers 


Thomas L. Woolhouse has been elected 
vice-president of the Morse International 
Agency, New York. Everett T. Wells 
was elected treasurer and J. William 
Atherton, secretary. H. Henry Douglas 
was re-elected president. 


With New York “Herald- 
Tribune” 


Porter Caruthers, formerly advertising 
manager of the New York Tribune, after 
an absence of almost two years, has re- 
turned to that paper, now the Herald- 
Tribune, as assistant business manager. 


J. W. Hobbs Dead 


James Wilbur Hobbs died on 
13 at Rockville Centre, L. I. He was 
president of the Hobbs Sales Cor 
poration, and formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the Good 
year Tire and Rubber Company. 


March 


“La Prensa” Appoints 
American Representative 


La Prensa, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
has appointed the All-American News 
papers’ Representatives, Inc., New York, 
as its representative in this country. 
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The lowa Magazine Section is 
owned and issued every other 
week as a part of 62 lowa 
newspapers published outside 
the larger business centers of 
the State. The cost for a 680- 
line page is only $4.53 per 
thousand circulation. 


99 Iowa counties are much alike. Each county has its 


principal trading center and an average of nine 
smaller towns. 


Iowa daily newspapers are performing an unusual 
and an exceptionally constructive service for adver- 
tisers by offering and delivering their coordinated 
effort and their combined service on a standardized 
basis. 


lowa newspapers offer a supplementary cooperative 
service in the smaller trading centers through the 
Iowa Magazine Section of their papers. 


The Iowa Magazine has made good to advertisers 
as an independent unit. As a part of a compre- 
hensive, state-wide campaign, including the Iowa 
dailies, it performs an intense supplementary ser- 
vice entirely out of proportion to the moderate cost. 


Add the Iowa Magazine to your daily list. It 
will give you additional direct personal contact 
with the dealers through publishers in 62 counties, 
besides a home town followup on your daily news- 
paper advertising. Complete the job with the lowa 
Magazine. Write for our record of advertising 
cooperation paid for by local dealers in the local 
sections of our papers. 


Associated Publishers of Iowa 


E. A. Murphy, Managing Director Iowa Magazine Section 


Waterloo, Iowa 


Chicago Office: 410 Madison Square Bldg., Phone Ran 2100 
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O Now that well- 
ur informed public 
Position 0n sentiment is_be- 
Radio ing crystallized 
Advertising oe the use 
of the air as an 

Reiterated advertising me- 
dium, we take pride in pointing 


out that Printers’ INK took a de- 
cided stand against the broadcast- 
ing of advertising through radio 
when this scheme was first started. 

As early as April 27, 1922, we 
expressed our disapproval of the 
broadcasting of propaganda talks. 

We took the position that 
broadcasting of this kind is not 
only against the best interests of 
advertising itself, but what is 
more important that it is opposed 
to public welfare. And then be- 
sides all of these objections: The 
filling of the air with the shrieks 
and hawkings of rival barterers 
would be harmful to the de- 
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velopment of the radio industry, 
An interview with Senator Ar. 
thur Capper in last week’s issye 
of Printers’ INK showed unmis- 
takably that official Washington 
is watching broadcasting most 
carefully. The Senator declared 
that the Government had so far 
pursued a free and liberal attitude 
toward the radio industry and 
that this liberal policy had un- 
doubtedly contributed somewhat 
to the rapid development of the 
industry. He intimated, however, 
that the over-commercialization 
of the business would lead in- 
evitably to stringent Government 
regulation. <A bill is now before 
the House which, if passed, will 
give the Government some of the 
authority over radio communica- 
tion it now lacks, Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover has informed 
a Printers’ INK representative. 
We have been using the word 
“advertising” all along in connec- 
tion with this subject. Really 
these paid-for talks are not adver- 
tising. They are propaganda pure 
and simple. That is why we ob- 
ject to them so strenuously. The 
intent of propaganda is always 
disguised. The listener is un- 
aware that he is being sold some- 
thing. Selling and advertising are 
open and aboveboard. They are 
frank in their avowed purpose. 
Their intention cannot be mis- 
taken. The reader or listener is 
told that he is being given an op- 
portunity to buy something. If 
he is not interested, he does not 
have to read or to listen to the 
proposition. Not so with propa- 
ganda. Whether it be press-agent 
dope in a periodical or a talk over 
the radio, it breaks into a per- 
son’s privacy under false guises. 
It pretends to offer news, infor- 
mation or entertainment, but un- 
derneath its disguise there is the 
lurking salesman ready to sell his 
unsuspecting victim. We reiter- 
ate: That sort of thing is not on 
the side of public welfare. 
While it is true that the Ameri- 
can Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany’s station WEAF has been 
able to get a great many custom- 
ers for its $100-a-talk service, 
still we believe it is this very fact 
that has been responsible for mak- 
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ing patent the dangers of radio 
advertising. Enough advertising 
has been sent through the air to 
make thinking persons appreciate 
that Printers’ INK has been on 
sound ground in its protest against 
the use of advertising :n this way. 





Smaller The actual space 
area occupied by 

Stores Need retail stores is 
New Sales) smaller today 
Ideas than ever before. 


In that statement there is a world 
of significance for manufacturers. 
In fact, one of our largest collar 
manufacturers has just revamped 
practically his entire manufactur- 
ing and merchandising schedule as 
much because of this small-store 
movement as for any other reason. 

Two fundamental causes are re- 
sponsible for the trend towards 
cutting retail floor space. High 
rents is one. This is particularly 
operative in large cities, although 
rents in small towns also have 
done considerable climbing. The 
second reason is recognition of 
the fact that the number of 
people that pass a store every 
twenty-four hours has a_ very 
marked influence on sales. Every 
merchant wants to be on Main 
Street or the chief metropolitan 
thoroughfare. The inevitable re- 
sult is smaller stores on the busier 
streets. 

But despite the reduction in 
floor space, there has not been a 
corresponding reduction in stock. 
Consequently, considerable inge- 
nuity must frequently be exercised 
to permit storing merchandise so 
that it will be conspicuously and 
attractively displayed, be within 
easy reach and yet not occupy an 
inch more shelf room than neces- 
sary. In fact, retail ingenuity is 
frequently over-taxed to accom- 
plish this difficult task, and there- 
by hangs the manufacturer’s 
opportunity. 

A short time ago PRINTERS’ 
InK, for example, told how Earl 
& Wilson has centred the retailers’ 
selling effort on four styles of 
semi-soft collars. These are packed 
in a cabinet which measures twen- 
ty-two inches long, ten and one- 
half inches wide and eleven inches 
deep. There is a little haber- 
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dashery store in New Orleans five 
feet wide by fourteen feet deep 
which is so well stocked that its 
enterprising proprietor offers a 
forfeit of ten dollars to any cus- 
tomer who calls for anything in 
haberdashery that he doesn’t carry. 
He will not hesitate to approve of 
the Earl & Wilson idea, for it en- 
ables him to squeeze additional 
profits from his tiny space. 

And while this is an extreme 
example, it is a fair illustration 
of the attitude of thousands of 
other retailers, in all lines and 
throughout the country. Retail 
store space is at a premium. Not 
only is an increasing variety of 
brands fighting for representation 
on the shelves and counters, but 
the available space has _ been 
shrinking steadily for more than 
seven years. 

It logically follows, therefore, 
that any idea which reduces the 
storage space required in the 
store, without lowering display 
effectiveness, has an appreciative 
audience waiting. There are 
many such opportunities in every 
conceivable line. With few ex- 
ceptions, plans could be devised 
which would enable dealers to 
concentrate their stock with the 
aid of an ingenious display device, 
through quicker delivery service, 
elimination of unnecessary styles, 
and so on. 

Earl & Wilson are just one of 
many companies which have sensed 
this gradual change and are cater- 
ing to it. Whether the trend 
toward smailer stores is perma- 
nent is not so important as the 
fact that there is a_ noticeable 
movement in this direction which 
promises to continue for some 
years to come, and that it offers 
exceptional merchandising advan- 
tages to those who plan accord- 
ingly. 





For the Good Reflection on the 


“Teapot Dome 
of the Oil = =e 
Industry Scandal” brings 


the feeling that 
the entire oil industry is suffering 
unjustly for the transgressions of 
a few. 

As new developments of this 
Congressional investigation see 
the light of day the “oil” be- 
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comes more and more synony- 
mous with graft and corruption. 

No news of the many steps in- 
volved before oil reaches the con- 
sumer and no news of the risks 
that honest capital takes in order 
to find the oil that the consumer 
must have can be found in the 
news of the day. 

Well, what about it? 

Here is advertising’s opportu- 
nity. The oil industry should 
now, if ever, tell in paid adver- 
tising space the story of how oil 
reaches the consumer. Show the 
public that all is not graft in oil! 

No need for further elaboration 
here. The point is made. Any 
advertising-minded person sees 
the reason and has by this time 
visualized the entire campaign. 
Let’s look for the advertising copy 
soon. 


The accepted pri- 

Sell the coe f 
¢ mary function o 

Worker advertising is to 
His Job sell goods. Yet 


many of the readers of various 
types of mediums are neither im- 
mediate nor future sales prospects 
for a high percentage of the prod- 
ucts advertised. 

This waste, from the advertis- 
er’s viewpoint, is among people of 
small incomes—the majority of 
the so-called “middle class”’— 
whose buying power, except for 
necessities, is necessarily very low. 

Yet this is the class which will 
contribute practically all .of our 
coming generation of intelligent 
working men. This class is ap- 
preciative of advertising. Only 
from a sales viewpoint can waste 
be charged, and yet something 
may be salvaged here by manu- 
facturers with a weather eye to 
the future, if one is to weigh a 
recent suggestion of the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission. 

The policy advocated is thought 
out in this fashion. Since large 
appropriations are expended by 
manufacturers in advertising their 
wares, and also advertising the 
high order of skill of their em- 
ployees—that is, the excellent 
workmanship that goes into the 
making of their products—the 
question arises: What can the 
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manufacturer hold out to the 
worker who makes his goods? It 
is the opinion of the Commission 
that if the average employer 
would “sell” his plant and his 
jobs as systematically as he sells 
his goods to the public there 
would be no apprenticeship prob- 
lems in any trade. Also there 
would be less labor trouble and 
less labor turnover. 

Labor problems are reflected in 
the quality and price of a product 
—both vital factors in a competi- 
tive business. There are things 
of importance beyond creating 
sales demand. A family might 
not have any immediate use for 
a gasoline engine, the Commission 
points out, but that same family 
might be in a position to furnish 
a reliable worker, a mechanic, or 
a young man as an apprentice. 

It would be a sound policy, the 
Commission believes, for an em- 
ployer to include in his regular 
advertising, or to advertise sep- 
arately, the attractions he holds 
out to the worker who makes his 
goods. Such statements for ad- 
vertising are suggested as: “We 
train our own skilled mechanics,” 
r “Our shop is a good place to 
learn a trade,” or “Our factory—a 
safe place to work.” 

The suggestion should _ bear 
fruit. It strikes at a national eco- 
nomic evil—labor unrest. Busi- 
ness welfare is builded on the 
welfare of the working man. Ar- 
bitration and other means are 
strongly advocated to mend the 
differences of employer and em- 
ployee. But perhaps this sugges- 
tion, which cannot be other than 
of benefit to all, by its influence 
at the source, can in some measure 
prevent those differences. 


New Hoover Plan for 
Training Field Managers 


A plan to supervise field managers 
in their selection of Hoover salesmen 
has been instituted by The Hoover 
Company, North Canton, Ohio. R. C. 
Elliott has been ap ointed director of 
sales personnel. Mr. Elliott, from 
1914 to 1919, conducted an emplov 
ment service at Chicago. He will 
have charge of this plan of training the 
company’s district managers in improved 
methods of hiring salesmen to work 
under Hoover direction for over 4,000 
dealers in this country. 
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What Will Tempt the Appetite? 


Snow white ships, towers, birds, ice models, baskets and other 
small pastry are here shown made of sugar by the able chefs of 
a Pittsburgh hotel—all to tempt the jaded appetite. Inset 
shows Scouts cooking “‘twist on a stick,’”’ one of the require- 
ments for First Class Scout cooking. A Scout must be able to 
cook without the use of ordinary cooking utensils. Cooking 
and eating are No. 1 on the program when Scouts are in camp 
or on the hike. Foodstuffs have an appeal to these boys that 
no adult could hope to understand. 


Manufacturers of food products can reach every Scout 
Troop in this country and thousands of individual boys 
through BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine. The 
next four issues will be largely devoted to out-of-door 
life with special emphasis on the necessity of adequate 
preparation in food supplies for camping and hiking. 
Advertising in the June, July, August and September 
issues will cover this out-of-door season. 


Forms for May close March 25th 
Forms for June close April 25th 


Boys#Lire 


200 Fifth Avenue Union Bank Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, III. 
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The advertising of 
W. W. Winship 
Sons, Inc., is handled by 
Z. L. Potter Company. 








W. W. Winship & Sons, Inc. individuals 
who read PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
A. W. Winship Treasurer Yes Yes 
P. J. Whitehill Assistant Treasurer ™ a 
Tom Eaton Sales Manager 


Information furnished by W. W. Winship & Sons., Inc. 
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and Printers 


Pepsin Syrup Company 

PRINTERS’ INK gives a great 
deal of service before going 
into the files. From the mail 
it comes to my desk, where I 
skim through it and cut out all 
articles of interest to our as- 
sistant sales manager, who is 
in charge of our road men. He 
reads them, boils them down to 
such a size as can be conveni- 
ently reprinted in our Weekly 
Pep Page, which goes out to our 
salesmen. 

Articles regarding credits and 
finance go through the same 
process, until about all that is 
left are the articles regarding 
advertising and the personnels. 
The copy is then sent to the 
advertising department, where 
it is read by the manager and 
his assistant, and then filed. 

We might add that we have 
been a subscriber to PRINTERS’ 
INK for twenty odd years. Our 
president, Mr. Allen F. Moore, 
then in the harness business, 
used to contribute to the Little 
Schoolmaster’s Classroom. 

B. Van R. Moore, 
Treasurer. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company 

PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY is 
covering the field well and the 
variety of interests reached 
makes it a well-balanced pub- 
lication. 

Practically every article that 
the writer has read is written 
in an interesting manner and 
many good ideas are picked up 
from the various articles which 
your good publication carries. 

G. W. SHARPE, 

Assistant to Vice-President. 


Whiting & Cook, Inc. 
Wouldn’t miss Printers’ INK 
and Printers’ INK MONTHLY at 
twice the price. 
W. B. REMINGTON, 
Sales Manager. 





Letters from readers of Printers’ Ink 
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Ink Monthly 


American Association of 
Advertising Agencies 
Your editorial account of 
“PRINTERS’ INK’s Biggest Year” 
is the big story of advertising. 
It is testimony of the great 
advance of the industry. 
PrinTERS’ INK is so much the 
reflection of the thoughts, words 
and deeds of advertising that 
all of us may join you in the 
happiness it must have given 
you to write that review of 
such splendid achievement. 
JAMES O’SHAUGHNESSY, 
Executive Secretary. 


Cowan Truck Company 
Your publications, PRINTERS’ 
INK and PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY, contain information 
which is vitally important to all 
sales and advertising execu- 
tives. 
F. RUECKERT, 
Sales Manager. 


Paul F. Beich Company 

Will you please send me the 
list of articles which have re- 
cently appeared in PRINTERS’ 
INK and PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY on subjects of inter- 
est to sales managers. 

This is the list which you 
have commented on a number 
of times. I rather think I have 
read them all because I practi- 
cally read both publications 
from cover to cover, but I want 
to be sure that none have been 
overlooked. 

Carv E. Benr, 
Sales Manager. 


Wm. T. Mullally, Inc. 
We who have read PRINTERS 
Ink so faithfully week after 
week and year after year have 
come to accept it as a matter of 
course, like the rising and set- 

ting of the sun. 
Epw. T. Harris, 
Vice-President. 


, 














The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


RE our English advertising 
friends teaching us a lesson? 

Are they finding out the value 
of addressing certain special au- 
diences by means of very special 
campaigns of copy on products of 
mass appeal in those magazines 
which quite frankly are edited for 
limited fields of readers? 

Certainly it is an idea which 
has not been generally employed 
by the American advertiser with 
any great amount of conscien- 
tious effort. 

We find a page for Huntley & 
Palmer’s Biscuits in a series of 
magazines addressed to yachts- 
men and motor-boat fans. 

Obviously, the advertiser be- 
lieves that there are enough peo- 
ple with boats to justify a special 
message to them. 

Mention is made of the fact 
that the products come packed in 
tins and are therefore weather- 


proof. 

Another English advertiser has 
prepared segregated campaigns, 
illustrated for golf magazines, 


boating, outdoor life, manufac- 
turing and business journals. 

In each case, the one audience 
is addressed and in its own lan- 
guage. 

Both copy and illustrations are 
good only for the publications in 
which they are run, and a pleas- 
ing localized atmosphere is estab- 
lished. 

* 7 * 

How can the sales manager use 
the “old man’s” knowledge of the 
business and his enthusiastic be- 
lief in the product to the best ad- 
vantage? The head of every com- 
pany, especially if he is the man 
who founded the business and 
built it up from a small beginning, 
is thoroughly familiar with the 
merits of the product he makes; 
knows just how it differs from 
the products of his competitors, 
and how it can best serve the cus- 
tomer. It is too often true that 
the big chief keeps a great deal 
of this knowledge to himself and 
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that it does not get to the sales 
force or the men who write the 
firm’s advertising copy. 

A sales manager for a New 
England concern has a _ method 
which has_ worked effectively, 
Regular sales conferences are 
held every month. About every 
fifth meeting the sales manager 
invites the Big Chief and then 
brings up an insulting sort of 
complaint from a hard-nut cus- 
tomer or an objection from a 
prospect for him to answer. Some- 
times he gets one of his trusted 
lieutenants to bring up the “situa- 
tion” so that the plan won’t become 
too obvious. 

* * * 

By long experience he has come 
to know the type of complaint or 
sales objection which will make 
the head of the concern mad. 
When one of these leading ques- 
tions is hurled at him in open 
meeting, the chief goes right to 
the mat with it. He plunges into 
the heart of the subject and piles 
fact on fact in a machine-gun 
staccato which gets over to the 
men. It carries enthusiasm and 
pep with every word. The chief 
is able to draw upon certain high 
spots in his previous experience 
which illustrate the point at is- 
sue in a dramatic and forceful 
way. The sales manager’s stenog- 
rapher is always there to take 
down the message for future 
editing on the sales manager's 
part. 

In addition to enthusing the men 
on- the spot, the chief, when he 
gets sore, answers the complaint 
or objection by laying it out and 
stamping on it with both feet. He 
does a finished job in the excite- 
ment of the moment. This straight- 
from-the-shoulder talk is edited 
later by the sales manager and 
sent on to the men in bulletin form 
after they have gone back to their 
territories. The chief’s spur-of- 
the-moment outbursts are usually 
so full of facts, incidents and il- 
luminating illustrations that many 
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Dominant Display 

FLEXLUME Electric Sign on each of your 

dealer’s store fronts, showing your trademark, 

will give you priceless advertising display. It 

will call your product to the attention of the thousands 

who pass, in a way that cannot be overlooked, and do 

it all at a cost of only a few cents per day for current 
and upkeep. 

Flexlumes are day signs as well as night signs— 
raised, snow-white, glass letters on a dark background. 
They have greatest reading distance, lowest upkeep 
cost, superior designs and each one is backed by a 
service organization that is more than nation wide. 


Let us send you a sketch showing your trade- 
mark in the form of a Flexlume and give 


you and estimate of cost in whatever quantity, “ae SS 


FLEXLUME 


you could use 


FLEXLUME .CORPORATION 
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1040 Military Road BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Advertising Manager 
or Account Executive 


I am seeking a bigger opportunity, 
either in charge of advertising for a 
manufacturing, mercantile or finan- 
cial concern, or in the copy depart- 
ment of a small but growing agency 
where I can advance to solicitor and 
account executive. That kind of 
work my ten years’ business experi- 
ence has taught me I am best fitted 
for. The previous experience in- 
cludes selling a high grade specialty, 
managing the advertisers’ service 
department of a trade publication, 
writing copy for two nationally 
known advertising agencies. Am 
energetic, versatile and a hard worker. 
Native born Christian. Will go any- 
where after two weeks notice to 
present employer. A word to your 
secretary will bring detailed infor- 
mation and samples of my work. 


Address “R,” Box 157, Printers’ Ink 
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Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending Sept. 30, 1922, 
145,953 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing Sept. 30, 1923, 167,649 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 21,696. 


It Covers the Field Completely 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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of them prove valuable for weeks 
as real sources for sales letters, 
booklets and advertising copy. By 
the time one talk has run dry, 
another meeting is staged and an- 
other line of straight-from-the- 
shoulder arguments secured. 
Someone once said that all 
great things are accomplished jin 
the heat of excitement. It may 
be unfortunate that this sales 
manager has to get the boss mad 
before he secures the type of in- 
spirational material he wants, but 
the very anger which leads to its 
delivery may make it more yal- 
uable. He recommends his system 
to all men who have sufficient 
temerity, as a logical means of 
getting the best sort of help from 
the Big Chief. 
* * * 
It isn’t often that the School- 
master has an opportunity to 
emulate Sherlock Holmes, but 
when a letter from R. F. R. 
Huntsman, publisher of the Brook- 
lyn Standard-Union was put on 
his desk he polished up his mag- 
nifying glass. The letter said: 
Here is a sample of the way an im- 
portant newspaper advertises. It is 
eight years since I had an office in the 
St. Paul Building at 220 Broadway. 
At least one advantage in using 


Printers’ INK is that one knows that 
the mailing list is kept up to date. 


Attached to the letter was a 
piece of third-class mail matter 
with no guarantee of forwarding 
or return postage. 

Now, the Schoolmaster isn’t 100 
per cent conversant with the 
postal regulations, but he does 
know that printed matter bearing 
a guarantee of forwarding or re- 
turn postage on the face of the 
envelope will be forwarded to a 
new address, if known, or if not, 
returned to the sender. 

If no such guarantee appears 
on the envelope and the matter 
is not of obvious value it will be 
destroyed if the address to which 
it is directed is not the correct 
address. 

One exception should be noted. 
That is, if the new address of the 
addressee is within the limits of 
the same post-office it will be for- 
warded. It is very rarely that the 
post-office keeps a forwarding ad- 





dress more than two years. 
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New Catal 
fe PI. readers 


§ Ever since 1894, Ferree has been manufacturing small articles of service from 
leather, metal and other materials. These articles, as advertising media, have 
brought results- accummulative results- at a very modest initial cost. 









4 Ferree has used these articles to advertise its own business. . And has pros- 
pered. But Ferree is anxious to grow faster by showing how much can be 
gained from the use of Ferree-made goods. 


4 Catalog No. 30- 16 pages, reduced to envelope size, has just been issued. It 
contains illustrations and descriptions which may give you many good sugges- 
tions for increasing your business by employing goodwill advertising. 


4 A request written on your business stationery will bring a copy of this cat- 
alog to you, free of any obligation. Write for it NOW. 





EdH.Ferree Company 


Creators and Manufacturers of 
Goodwill (Advertising Specialties 
LOCKPORT. NY. 






4 This case is an ideal container for fish YY you alo 


hooks. It is made from tan leather with 
two fasteners, one of which is concealed in 
the fold. Manufacturers who do business 
with Sporting Goods Stores can profitably 

pass on to their customers the suggestion f- 
that they write Ferree about this item. 
Advertising “copy” stamped on front in 
gold. 
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You need this 
lettering device 


7 make layouts and dummies 
or if you use, or would like to use, 
Hand Lettering. The headlines 
above and below were lettered by a 
novice without training or ability. 


™VIZAGRAPH 


is not a rubber stamp, stencil or photographic 
pee. It is a practical device chet does per- 
‘ect Hand Lettering in many styles and sizes. 
It is in constant use by Advertising Agencies, 
Art Services, a Engravers, Printers 
and Advertisi anagers. Its cost is moder- 
ate mded it quicky pee pays for itself in time and 
money saved and in improved work. 

Send for illustrated booklet containing 
samples of VIZAGRAPH Work. 


VIZAGRAPH Company 
949 Broadway, New York City 














Binders for Printers’ Ink 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 


year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 


in the binder, by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
Interlaken Book Cloth; lettered 


in gold. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 








MR. PUBLISHER 


Can you use a man who for seven years 
has served successively as advertising 
solicitor, manager of merchandising and 
research department, and manager of 
national —— on an evening daily 
of 200,00 

The no 5 is a college man of 36 
years, with no habits that detract from 
efficiency, and with experience to qualify 
for any publishing responsibility Ad 
dress ‘‘L.’’ Box 156, Printers’ Ink. 
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FOR SALESMEN 
“a Your Firm Name Imprinted 
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Well, then, how did Mr. Hunts. 
man come to receive this piece of 
mail matter in Brooklyn. The 
question got more of the School- 
master’s attention than the obvioys 
problem of keeping mailing lists 
up to date. 

The answer is: The system 
breaks down because Mr. Hunts 
man is well and widely known, 

Here’s what happened: Th 
mail-carrier who serves 27) 
Bro: idway knows who Mr. Hunts. 
man is and Sees that everything 
with Mr. Huntsman’s name, ever 
though the address be that of ten 
years ago, goes to him. 

All of which goes to prove 
that a well- intentioned person can 
sometimes “gum-up the works,” 


* * * 


It is the custom to regard copy, 
layout and typographical arrange- 
ment as the principal factors in 
the presentation of an advertising 
message. But sometimes it may 
be the shape of the paper or card- 
board on which the message is 
printed that gives it its effective- 
ness. The Schoolmaster believes 
that is the secret of the popularity 
of the consumer order blank, 
which the Borden’s Farm Prod- 
ucts Co. has recently been dis- 
tributing among its customers. 

This order blank is an odd- 
shaped piece of printing, resem- 
bling somewhat, when opened, a 
bundle of grain. . In its centre is 
a circular cutout. When the mid- 
dle cardboard is bent back or torn 
off, there remains a round hole, 
which fits snugly over the neck 
of a milk bottle. Readers of the 
Classroom who have tried to 


place a written message to the 
milkman on the back porch on a 
windy morning, will appreciate 
the convenience which this blank 
offers 

Of course, the purpose of thé 
blank is to make it easy for cus 


tomers to order more things from 
the company. That is the greatest 


opportunity today in milk  sales- 
manship. Customers who are 
regularly buying milk or cream 


might just as well be buying eggs, 
butter, or buttermilk from the 
Perhaps, 
should be buying more 


same source of supply. 
also they 
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Announcement 


G. HOWARD HARMON, INC. 


ADVERTISING 
AGENTS 


171 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


March 31, 1024 
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PREMIUM SERVICE 
and 
PREMIUMS 


—We save you all the overhead ex- 
pense, all your investment in pre- 
miums and all the worry and bother 
of buying, handling and distributing. 
—Our business isn’t identified with 
either co-operative coupons or trad- 
ing stamps. Our patrons retain their 
identity; the premiums are theirs, 
the catalogs or leaflets are theirs and 
the coupons are theirs; we are simply 
their premium department. 

—Let us send you our booklets ex- 
plaining everything in detail. 

THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 
199-201 Franklin Street New York 


THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 
' ing power of readers is 
many millions. 
Best producer in the hotel field. 
Agency business solicit 
BEN. P, BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 


Americagfumberman 
offers advertisers lowest rate 
per hundred. Investigate! 
A. B.C. Est. 1873 


PETROLEUM AGE 


is the Stetennins journal = oil men. 
Its operating, 
engineering and omins 
‘ts advertising rates enable you ‘to make 
& strong campaign at moderate cost. 
Vol. 13—PETROLEUM AGE—1924 
Published Semi-Monthly at 
28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
New York City: 56 W. 45th Street 


CLOTH POSTERS 


Tinest Scchar AND thfully Re acieen? 
by our photo-lith process 


SWEENEY LITHOGRAPH CO. 















































PHONES. MOELLEVILLE - 9258: 7§300- 9308 





milk, or maybe a better grade of 
milk. 

Messages are printed on the 
blank about the company’s butter, 
eggs and other dairy products. 
Recipes are sometimes given, tell- 
ing how delicious milk dishes can 
be made. Other messages quote 
authorities on the value of milk, 

The general interest in this Bor- 
den blank is that it is excellently 
adapted to a peculiar need. 





Direct-Mail Campaign on 
Am-plus Battery Plates 


The Am-plus Storage Battery Com. 
pany, manufacturer of automobile 
starting and lighting batteries, Chicago, 
has made application for registration of 
its trade-mark “Am-plus” claiming use 
since July, 1919. The company is at 
present conducting a direct-mail cam. 
paign to between sixteen and seventeen 
thousand charging stations and battery 
repair shops. Several follow-up mailing 
pieces are used and in answer to in- 
quiries, samples are sent of Am-plus 
Rugged plates together with descriptive 
matter and prices, Printers’ INK is in- 
formed by Arthur J. Baracree, of the 
company. 





Canadian Campaign for 
English Cake 


H. J. Green & Company, Ltd., of 
Brighton, England, cake manufacturers, 
are conducting a campaign in Canada 
through their distributors, MacLaren- 
Wright, Ltd., Toronto, to advertise 
Green’s Sponge Mixture. This campaign 
is being directed by the Baker Adver- 
tising Agency, Ltd., Toronto. 


Majority of Moon Motor 
Stockholders Own Cars 


Of the 3,000 stockholders of the 
Moon Motor Car Company, St. Louis, 
2,000 own Moon cars. The number of 
stockholders has increased from less 
than 300 to the present number in a 
year and a half. 





Worthington Pump Reports 
Increased Income 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, New York, reports a net 
income of $1,670,850 for 1923. This 
figure compares with a net income of 
$879,685 for 1922 and a loss of 
$188,630 in 1921. 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


rORONTO MONTREAI WINNIPEG 
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Wanted— 


Five Divisional Managers 


Two Sectional Sales- 
Managers 


The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., due to a new expansion 
program, needs seven big execu- 
tives. | 





Experience in Direct Selling 
advantageous but not essential. 


Remuneration will start at 
around six thousand, and ad- 
vance at least 20% annually, with 
no limit at the top. 


Send full particulars, and if 
possible a photograph. 


WM. C. KOBIN 
V.P. and Genl. Sales Mgr. 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, INC., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


































































WICE A WEEK 

OUR CARRIER 
BOYS put Shopping 
News into 200,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a thirty- 
mile radius. 

They do this in an average 
time of three hours. 

Similar distributions will be 
made for high-class national 
advertisers at a reasonable 
charge. For details write 
CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 

626 Huron Road 
Cleveland 




























A Sales and Advertising 
Executive | 
of proved experience is avail- | 
able as executive orconsultant | 
to a manufacturer or agency. | 
For over ten years has created and _ | 
directed campaigns for foremost or- | 
ganizations in architectural,engineer- | 
ing, contracting, iron and steel hard- 
ware, and export fields. 
M.A., C.E., with practical engineer- 
ing experience. Has edited, planned, 
and managed well-known business | 
publications. 
Constructive imagination, analytical 
mind, agreeable personality,Christian. 
Men whom you know will testify to 
my attainments. Address “T,” Box 
295, care of Printers’ Ink. 








































Technical and Marketing 
Ability —Properly Balanced 


is offered to a responsible Manufac- 
turer, Agency or Capitalist. 

Advertiser is 37 years old, creative, 
analytical, Christian, of substantial, 
pleasing personality, has spiendid 
technical and general education and 
many years experience in develop- 
ment, production and marketing of 
gee and automotive accessory 
ines. 


Is particularly fitted for directing 
development of new items or lines, 
or, of new applications and markets 
for present ones. 

Nominal tarting salary where 
future possibilities justify compromise. 

Address ‘‘S.,’"’ Box 160, P. 1. 
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Finnan Haddie Advertised jp 
New Campaign 

A campaign for Beacon Brand Fin 
nan Haddie has ee been commenced 
and is being placed direct by The F. T 
James Company, Ltd., wholesale fish 
distributor, Toronto. The first adver 
tisement tells of the discovery and his. 
tory of the smoking of haddock. i 


Becomes Alfred B. Stenzel. 
Inc. 


The business which has been conducted 
at New York under the name of Alfred 
B. Stenzel & Associates, advertising art. 
has been incorporated as Alfred RB 
Stenzel, Inc. Alfred B. Stenzel is pres 
ident, William Siegrist, vice-president 
and Paul W. Smith, secretary-treasurer 


Fertilizer Companies Merged 

The Standard Agricultural Chemical 
Corporation, New York, has absorbed the 
Alphano Humus Company of that city, 
A campaign will be conducted in garden 
magazines and newspapers on Alphano 
humus, a manure substitute. This ad 
vertising will be directed by the Tut- 
on. Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York. 


Directs Link-Belt Company 
Advertising 

The Link-Belt Company, Chicago, loco- 

motive cranes, elevating and conveying 

machinery, etc., is placing its advertising 

of silent chain ‘Front-End’ drives, 

through the J. Roland Kay Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. 


Appointment by Kansas City 
“Journal-Post”’ 

W. Courtwright Smith has _ been 
made manager of publicity and _ pro- 
motion by the Kansas City Journal 
Post. He was formerly with the ad 
vertising department of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Made Advertising Manager of 
Postum Company 
G. W. Williams, who has heen with 
io aa 


. W. Ayer & Son, has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of _ the 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., New 
York. 


Felix Jellenik Dead 
Felix Jellenik. president of _ the 
Ruberoid. Company, New York, manu 
facturer of weather-proofing products, 
died last week at New York. He was 
sixty-nine years old. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, PUBLICATIONS, Etc., 
of all kinds. First-class work; real ser- 
vice; country prices. For samples of 
work see The Hat Industry, 392 Broad- 
way, or Shoe Findings, 200 Broadway, 
New York. Also others. Two hours 
(67 miles) from New York. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


TRADE PAPERS 
Can furnish Chicago representation at 
rates to suit your requirements. Ad 
dress Box 384, Printers’ Ink, 230 S. 
Clark St., Chicago. 


MAGAZINE WANTED 
Reaching the average home—will pur- 
chase outright. No Trade, Scientific, 
Socialistic or Radical Publications. Write 
full particulars. Box 400, Printers’ Ink. 

















SIGNATURE CUTS OR TRADE- 
MARKS DESIGNED 
Pencil sketch submitted. Two-column 
size drawing and cut, $15. Robert 
Aitken, 433 East Woodlawn Avenue, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Clear your Canadian classified advertis- 
ing through 
THE CANADIAN CLASSIFIED 
CLEARING CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Free directory on request. 


Printers and Publishers: We must sell 
at once in lots, complete magazine print- 
ing plant. Web, flat-bed presses, folders, 
bindery, linotypes in Plant Sale 22, Low 
prices; good terms. Peckham Machinery 
Co., 1328 Broadway, New York City. 


$1,500 buys fully established direct 
advertising business having excellent 
good-will and many clients; associated 
with general advertising agency in Times 
Square. Unusual opportunity for man 
vf ability, familiar with direct advertis- 
ing, to make good income. Owner must 
sell because of other interests. Box 385, 
Printers’ Ink. 














BUSINESS PUBLICATION 
FOR SALE 

N established monthly trade paper 

in New York City with second- 
class Post Office rating and paid cir- 
culation may be purchased or very 
reasonable figure. High-class publi- 
cation. Interesting field and consid- 
erable business now under contract. 
Present owner would prefer to with- 
draw, but might be induced to con- 
tinue under satisfactory arrangements. 
Half-interest purchase would also be 
considered. Box 399, Printers Ink. 

















Would like to meet prospective 
partner to start advertising agency. 
Write in confidence for interview. 
Box 406, Printers’ Ink. 


Copyright for Sale—Will sell copyright 
of successfully established syndicated 
publicity booklet at moderate price; stock 
at cost. 30,000 copies already sold by 
mail. Owner going into other field. Box 
393, Printers’ Ink. 

Business or individual controlling print- 
ing can secure quarter interest, without 
services, in country printery for $5,000 
cash. Now printing weekly with guaran- 
teed income. Percentage of gross business 
paid investor, guaranteeing return of 
over 7% aside from printing discount. 
Established. Box 389, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING BUSINESS FOR SALE 

In Large City in Canada 
Five cylinders, jobbers, composing room, 
monotype, bindery, completely equipped 
for commercial printing, bookbinding and 
loose-leaf. Proprietor retiring (from ill- 
health), will sell at a bargain on easy 
terms. Excellent opportunity for prac- 
tical man or as a branch of American 
business wishing to avoid Canadian duty. 
Box 403, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING 
Mr. Harry Davenport, for the past four 
years vice-president and general manager 
of the Glen Cove Press at Glen Cove, 
Long Island, announces the opening of 
a new plant—the Davenport Press, at 
Mineola, Long Island. Mineola is out 
forty minutes from New York by the 
Long Island R. R. and has daily motor 
truck deliveries. Thanks to its out-of- 
town location the Davenport Press enjoys 
a comparatively low over-head which it 
is glad to share and pass on to its cus- 
tomers. To fill in the gaps occasioned 
by our moving from Glen Cove, a limited 
amount of legal, book and direct-by- 
mail printing is solicited from estab- 
lished concerns seeking first-class print- 
ing at a fair price. The Davenport 

















Press, Mineola, Long Island. Tel. 
Garden City 2192. 
FOR SALE 


32-page Hoe, 4 plate wide, 25,000—4, 6, 
8, 10, 12, 14, 16 page straight and 
12,500—20, 24, 28, 32 pages collected, up 
to 8 columns, 13 ems. Page length 
22}% inches. Complete with 40-h.p. 
General Electric Motor and Controller 
and Semi-Autoplate Caster, practically 
new. Hoe Metal Furnace and other 
Stereotyping Equipment. Press in excep- 
tionally fine condition. Now dismantling 
and can ship promptly. Was printing 
Rochester «Bost-Express,” acknowledged 
best-printed paper in Rochester and one 
of the best in the country, owing to 
exceptional magazine distribution. his 
is an opportunity for a high-class equip- 
ment at very low figure. ire or write 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited, 120 
Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada. 
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A Well-Thought-Of Commercial and 
Color Printing House, in downtown 
Chicago, needs the services of a mature 
man who is —— a thoroughly ex- 
perienced and successful printing sales- 
man. He must have a Chicago clientele 
as the nucleus for at least $50,000 addi- 
ticnal business, which we will expect him 
to bring to us. 

e may, or may not, wish to invest 
with the present owner-manager of this 
splendid re rendering a complete Art, 
Copy and Printing Service, with equip- 
ment, including ten cylinders and jobbers 
and bindery—a larger business than one 
man can easily direct. 

Should you know a man who can fill 
the above requirements, you will do him 
a favor by calling his attention to this ad. 

Address Box 396, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


Direct Mail Sales Manager and Sales 
Analyst wanted. Rapidly growing busi- 
ness, Big opportunity. Small town, 
Middle West. Give age, education, ex- 
perience, salary. Box 391, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG COPY WRITER, college 
trained, 22 to 26 years old, with at least 
two years’ experience in the agency or 
direct-mail field. We want an enthusi- 
astic, congenial associate who will be 
glad to come South to join an Atlanta 
agency. Box 378, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor Wanted 
Age about 25, one with some acquaint- 
ance with advertising agencies erred, 
by one of the best-known special adver- 
tising agencies with only leading papers. 
Very unusual opportunity and rapid ad- 
vancement for an energetic, ambitious 
and conscientious worker. Salary $30.00 
per week to start. State experience and 
references. Box 411, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Copy writer and layout man, 
capable “holding his own” in agency 
giving special attention to the produc- 
tion of forceful selling copy. ust be 
a man whose thoughts run dow and who 
feels sure of his judgment. Married 
man, versed in Southern business 
methods preferred. Position permanent 
if he can qualify. Write, stating ex- 
perience, lowest starting salary and full 
details. Address, Box 394, P. I. 


WOMAN ASSISTANT WANTED 
to supervise a small cash-handling and 
accounting force in the Mail-Order De- 
artment of a large book-publishing 
ouse. Actual Mail-Order or magazine 
circulation experience necessary. Must 
know Mail-Order systems and accounting 
and be able to deal with others force- 
fully, but tactfully. Apply in own hand- 
writing, giving age, experience in full, 
and salary last received. Box 397, P. I. 


EXPERIENCED 
Business-Paper Solicitor Wanted 
for Chicago 
A leader in the field of mining has an in- 
teresting proposition to make to an enter- 
prising advertising solicitor. We want 
a Chicago representative—preferably a 
man who is now successfully handling 
one or more business or industrial 
papers. Straight commission. If you 
are interested write Box 410, Printers’ 

Ink, Chicago Office. 
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ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Outdoor man preferred, a Go-Getter who 
knows outdoor advertising and has pro- 
duced. Send letter giving full details 
about your experience, Liberal drawing 
account. The American Cities Service 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


ARTIST—PHOTO RETOUCHER 
We have an opening for a high-class re. 
toucher to take charge of our retouching 
department and produce work as well 
good future for live-wire to grow with 
us. State full particulars, which will be 
held confidential. Address Box 395, P, |. 


Copy Writer Wanted 


Young man with agency experi- 
ence; must be able to write 
good, strong copy, make attrac. 
tive layouts and have knowl- 
edge of type, etc. Good pros- 
pect for the right man. State 
full particulars and salary re- 
quired to 


Box 409, c/o Printers’ Ix. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


RADIO TRADE LISTS 
Corrected daily; addressing $2.50 per M; 
circular on request, Sydell Radio Ser. 
vice, 410 West 31st Street, New York. 
Chickering 9841. 


Brother: Why suffer from tobacco habit 
when the habit can be easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome with pleasant Florida 
root. Not medicine. Send address. 
D. A. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


I WANT A JOB 
I’m a willing, energetic young woman, 
a college graduate, who wants to enter 
the advertising field through any chan- 
nel that offers possibilities of gaining 
experience. Salary means nothing—op 
eae means everything. Address, 

x 383, Printers’ Ink, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
seeking well-trained assistant should in- 
terview this college woman. Three years 
asst. editor foreign trade magazine; 2 
years adv. dept. large national magazine; 
other varied publicity experience. Has 

d space; managed reader and adver- 
tiser services; written effective trade pub- 
licity, promotion copy, special articles. 
Thorough knowledge make-up, printing. 
Sound judgment, keen brain, rare adapt- 
ability. Box 407, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION mii°% 
employed | in 
agency work wishes new connection 
(agency or national advertiser); expe 
rienced in buying art work, engravings 
of all kinds, electros, stereos, mats; know 
type faces, also printing requirements; 
can make effective layouts; can get set- 
vice from trade people. onomical 
buyer, systematic and dependable worker. 

erate salary. Make your requests 
for me to call through Box 408, P. I. 
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COPY SERVICE—by 


a man of 10 years’ experience writing 
for big New York =. Direct-mail 
or space campaigns for advertisers, agen- 
ae publishers. Box 401, P. I. 





I OFFER you brains, initiative and com- 
mercial experience in return for an 
opportunity to start working my way 
up in the advertising field. Moderate 
salary. New York preferred. Address 
Box 382, Printers’ Ink. 





Correspondent—Young man (27), well 
educated, commercial experience here, 
Far East, Europe and South America. 
Good personal connections. Would — 
fine concern—manufacturing or other- 
wise, Salary secondary. Box 404, P. I. 





Advertising Manager, 27, university 
graduate; wide experience with leading 
manufacturers of radio, electrical, light- 
ing fixtures, pues press and machine 
tool lines, seeks desirable New York City 
connection. Box 386, Printers’ Ink. 





Production Assistant. Young man, 21, 
with agency and national advertising ex- 
perience. Knows printing, photo-engrav- 
ing, electrotyping, and dealer helps. 
Op. develop essential. Box 387, P. I. 


N. Y. COPY WRITER 


Wide experience as copy chief big 
agencies and adv. manager. Box 388, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Production Man—Young man, thorough- 
ly familiar and competent to handle a 
direct-mail department, with 8 years’ ex- 
perience as manager of mailing, address- 
ing and multigraphing, desires connec- 
tion. Box 390, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 









ELL US about that 

vacant position and 
let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 








We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers, 








FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRO NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 









ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Long, suc- 
cessful experience; reliable, resourceful 
worker; familiar general magazine, class, 
trade publications; wide acquaintance 
agencies, advertisers New York and East- 
ern territory, available for recognized 
medium; best references. Box 392, P. I. 


YOUNG LADY—23, refined appearance, 
high-school graduate, attend evening 
college; six years’ varied experience, 
including advertising, as stenographer- 
secretary; has executive ability; knows 
dictaphone, office details—desires — 
sible position, Box 405, Printers’ Ink. 








LET ME SHOULDER PART OF YOUR 
LOAD—I’ve had a broad and successful 
experience in business-paper publishing 
that has given me worthwhile ideas on 
sales promotion, advertising and circula- 
tion, copy service, magazine makeup, cor- 
respondence, collections, etc. Now em- 
ployed, New York. Box 398, P. I. 





ARTIST 


Somewhere there is an opening with a 
future for a young married man. He is 
experienced in all branches, can pro- 
duce good stuff and is willing to go 
anywhere, Can you use him? Box 379, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Young man, 25, thoroughly trained in 
advertising, year’s experience in news- 
paper work, desires to make permanent 
connection with some company. Best of 
references, willing worker, ambitious. 
Prefer to start at bottom, promotion to 
come through merit. What have you to 
offer? Write Box 380, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES EXECUTIVE with acknowledged 
experience in sales organization and man- 
agement in technical and building field. 

My experience covers the entire field 
of sales progression from salesman to 
vice-president, involving sales develop- 
ment through jobbers, dealers, district 
offices, architects, contractors, engineers 
and a plants cou) = —_ — 
tising in tra and direct by mail. 

A diesel amar backed by the 








highest credentials is offered and location 
is immaterial, providing the business 
environment and future is. there. Box 
381, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING WOMAN 
Former Credit and Adjustment Manager 
of largest New York City newspaper. 
Thorough knowledge of credits, book- 
keeping, advertising, contracts, roto- 
gravure process, good correspondent, also 
capable of installing new systems. De- 
tails upon interview. L. M. Whitehouse, 
16 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn. 











MADE TO ORDER 
FOR 


BUILDING MATERIAL MFR. 


Young married man wants posi- 
tion as advertising manager for 
building material manufacturer 
having appropriation of $50,000 
or more. Five years’ general ex- 
perience in advertising depart- 
ments; 3 years’ cgeney copy and 
service work. news building 
publications and problems thor- 
oughly. Prefers West. Best of 
references; samples of campaigns 
available, Address ‘‘G,”’ Box 402, 
Printers’ Ink, Illinois Merchants 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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INK 


BOSTON 


—a study in perspectives 
ze 


i en out your map and look at Greater 
Boston. There, cradled by Massachusetts Bay, 
is the third greatest buying community in America. 
Two and one-half million consumers in a compact 
area. A rich market indeed. 

As Boston lies spread out there on your desk, you 
see a community that resembles every other city. A 
little world of similar criss-cross streets with a 
familiar constellation of suburbs. A picture faithful 
enough for the map-maker’s eye—but fatal as an 
advertising perspective. 

For Boston is truly a different town. It is a divided 
city. In Boston, as in no other community, your 
market is sharply separated into two great groups. 

This division is not one of class and mass. Neither 
is it a separation of rich and poor. Rather, it is a 
grouping brought about by tradition and custom—a 
separation in thought, habit and preferences without 
regard to rank or station. 

Nowhere is this Boston situation revealed more 
strikingly than in the circulations of Boston news- 
papers. Three of the major Boston dailies serve only 
one group of Boston’s population. Covering the other 
great group is the Herald-Traveler. Only through 
the Herald-Traveler can you cover this most impor- 
tant and responsive section of the Boston market. 

Seen in its true perspective, Boston’s merchandis- 
ing problem is merely one of correct coverage. Once 
you realize that through the Herald-Traveler you 
have an exclusive approach to a vast Boston audience, 
half your advertising difficulties are cleared away. 

“The Road to Boston” and “Mistress Boston Goes to 
School” are two informative booklets that explain fully the 
Boston advertising situation. Both should be in the hands 


of every thoughtful advertiser.. Both will be sent you, 
gratis, upon receipt of a request on your business stationery. 
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EIGHT MILLION 
DOLLARS 
LYONS HEALY 


SALES 


IN 59th YEAR OF CONTINUOUS 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE ADVERTISING 


——, 























OR 59 years this great 

musical instrument 
house has relied chiefly upon 
The Chicago Tribune for 
advertising results— spend- 
ing two orthree times as much 
in The Tribune as in all the 
other Chicago papers com- 
bined. 


New advertisers frequently 
split small appropriations 
among several newspapers or 
flit from one paper to another 
in alternate years. But this 


big firm with an advertising 
policy scientifically developed 
and tested knows the wisdom 
of concentration and the in- 
exhaustible possibilities of a 
market such as The Chicago 
Tribune’s hundreds of thou- 


sands of readers. 


The Tribune takes pride in 
the fact that the $8,260,313 
worth of merchandise sold by 
Lyon & Healy represented an 
increase over 1922 (the best 
previous year) of $585,445. 





The Chicago Tribune 





iiTHe WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER (A 


























